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AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 


AGRICULTURE may be regarded as 
the staple trade of Ireland, and as 
such entitled to primary considera- 
tion. It must be admitted, however, 
that up to a comparatively recent 
period, the agricultural condition of 
the country was in a deplorably 
crude and backward state. The 
memory of many of the present 
generation can still recall the an- 
cient wooden plough drawn by four 
or six horses, with straw collars and 
hay back-bands, turning up a soil, 
uncultivated and undrained, from 
which crops were taken year after 
year until wholly exhausted, and 
then left fallow or waste to regain 
its fertility. 

During this period the rental of 
Ireland was very low, taxation light, 
and labour cheap. The chief pro- 
duction of food was the potato, of 
which there was generally an 
abundant supply. The lower clas- 
ses, relying almost entirely upon 
this miserable and uncertain food, 
were but half paid, half clad, and 
living in the most wretched hovels ; 
the population at the same time 
rapidly increasing, until 1846, when 
it amounted to eight millions and a 


half. Vast numbers were from old 
age, infirmity, and poverty, left 
wholly depending upon gratuitous 
relief. Mr. Nicholl’s report to 
Parliament in 1838, referring to a 
great bulk of the population, states 
that they were the worst fed, the 
worst clad, and the worst housed 
people in Europe. 

In 1839 the present Poor Law 
came into operation, which gave a 
home and comfort to the destitute, 
sensibly altering their condition, and 
so far relieved those outside, who, 
though generous as a rule, often had 
little to spare. The law dividing 
the chargeability between owners 
of property and occupiers was 
popularly received, and the taxa- 
tion, then, but little felt. 

About the same period the Corn 
Law question was agitated with 
great energy, and its repeal forced 
upon Parliament, and passed in 
1842. It was vigorously opposed 
in Ireland, as depending upon agri- 
culture, the effect was dreaded of_ 
free trade obliging her to compete 
with the cheap corn produced in 
Europe and America. Hence the 
opposition was founded on apparent, 
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if not a real, justice. However, 
other measures were carried which 
gave a general impetus to free trade 
principles, and proved them to be 
not only wise, but statesmanlike, 
and just, and merciful. 

There can be no doubt that the 
effect of free trade principles in 
Ireland has produced, and is year 
after year producing, great and 
beneficial changes. Previously, the 
social condition of a large portion 
of the population was miserable in 
the extreme. Much was no doubt 
attributable to the neglect of those 
whose duty it was to see that the 
duties of property should be per- 
formed. The creation of a vast 
pauper cottier tenantry was in a 
great measure the result of a desire 
to attain political power. The ex- 
istence of the forty-shilling franchise 
led to the creation of vast numbers 
of small holdings purely for political 
purposes. Small villages grew up, 
the inhabitants of which held mere 
patches of land, depending for ex- 
istence on its production; the owner 
too often regarding his social and 
potitical power, more than the finan- 
cial return. 

After the alteration in the law in 
1829, doing away with the forty- 
shilling franchise, this vast structure 
of cottier population and poverty 
became useless for the purposes for 
which it was created, and was left 
neglected, if not opposed, by those 
who before felt it to be their duty to 
act as its promoters and protectors. 
The increase of population, the 
division and subdivision of the 
smallest holdings led to a growing 
degeneracy among a large section of 
the lower class of the agricultural 
community, who, depending almost 
entirely on the potato as food, its 
easy production led to a greedy 
anxiety for the possession of land. 

About this period, the growing 
influence of the Royal Dublin 
Society, the operations of which 
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were vastly extending, and the 
creation of the Royal Agricultural 
Society in 1841, uniting for one 
object, were fast aiding the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country, 
so long latent and unproductive. 
Improved agriculture soon became 
everywhere visible. The system of 
deep parallel drainage introduced _ 
by Mr. Smith, of Deanstown, and 
others, was greatly encouraged, the 
fullest application of chemical know- 
ledge and the introduction of arti- 
ficial manures, with improved ma- 
chinery, gave an advanced and 
scientific character to agriculture, 
and promoted its gratifying pro- 
gress, 

The statistics of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society show that an age of pro- 
gress was then inaugurated. This 
Society was founded in 1741 “ for 
the promotion of science and art, 
and the development of agriculture.” - 
During the earlier period of its 
existence the two first subjects occu- 
pied the full attention of its mem- 
bers, there being an agricultural 
society, aided by Parliamentary 
grant, then existing somewhere 
in Summerhill, Dublin, but we are 
not aware that its existence was 
distinguished by much utility. How- 
ever, the grant having been with- 
drawn in 1830, the Royal Dublin 
Society resolved for the first time to 
take definite action in agricultural 
development, and to hold annual 
exhibitions of agricultural produce 
in its fine premises in Kildare-street, 
the first of which was held in April, 
1831, and have since been annually 
continued with great success. As 
an evidence of the altered state of 
the country, it may be mentioned 
that the total number of animals 
then exhibited was sixty-seven, 
consisting of thirteen bulls, sixteen 
cows and heifers, eight sheep, 
twenty-two fat oxen and _ heifers, 
six horses, two asses. ‘The manag- 
ing committee said—‘ That they 
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feel justified in congratulating the 
Society on their having given this 
stimulus to national improvements.” 

From this period the Society 
annually continued their exhibitions, 
each year with great advantage to 
agriculture, and about the year 1840 
they assumed a magnitude which 
attracted much attention. In 1851 
the number of entries for the exhi- 
bition of the several productions 
referred to in 1831, amounted to 
961, and necessitated great exertions 
and cost to fit the Society’s premises 
for their enlarged operations. Ex- 
tensive buildings were then erected, 
so as to enable the entire show of 
1854 to be held under cover. This 
uniform progress having continued 
year after year, the Society’s exhi- 
bitions now rival, if not surpass, 
any in Great Britain. Three annual 
exhibitions are held—the Spring 
show, the Autumn horse and sheep 
show, and the Winter show of fat 
stock, manufactures, green crops, and 
cereal productions. ‘The number of 
entries together for stock alone ex- 
ceeding 1500, and for other produc- 
tions several thousands. 

The Royal Agricultural Society 
was founded in 1841, its leading 
principle being to hold migratory 
exhibitions annually in the Provinces, 
for the show of stock, implements 
of husbandry, roots, seeds, &c., and 
the promotion and encouragement of 
local District Societies. Its mem- 
bers number about 800, and _ its 
receipts about 2000/., including 500/. 
contributed by each local committee 
wherever the exhibition is held, and 
exclusive of the cost of temporary 
fittings for the purposes of its shows, 
It is managed by a council of fifty, 
elected from the general body. 

This Society was happily started 
at a very important period, and was 
in full operation up to 1846, carry- 
ing every improvement in agricul- 
ture home to the doors of the 
farmers, and giving such a stimulus 
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to their operations as told with great 
effect and advantage. Local Socie- 
ties sprung almost everywhere into 
existence, their shows attracted 
much interest, the resident gentry 
purchasing and importing the most 
approved breeds of stock, prizes 
being given for the best of these 
productions, for the best ploughing 
at public matches, for the best 
drainage, for the best of almost 
every article taken from the land of 
value to the producer. 

Thus the combined influence of 
these two great societies was fast 
creating a revolution in agriculture, 
and up to 1846 steady progress was 
visible, and, notwithstanding the 
yet unimproved social condition of 
the cottier population, the country 
was yielding abundance. The ex- 
port of corn during the year 1843 
amounting to 3,000,000 qrs., or 
nearly 6,000,000/. value. 

The system of national education 
was fast speading over the land, and 
telling with great effect upon the 
ideas and habits of the rising genera- 
tion, there being, in 1842, 2721 
schools under the board attended by 
320,000 pupils, so that the dawn of 
progress appeared to open upon 
what must be admitted to have been 
a long neglected country and people. 
Therecan benodoubt that the plenti- 
ful supply of food, inferior though 
it was, appeared to create content- 
ment amongst this vast population, 
in evidence of which it may be 
quoted that the emigration from 
Ireland for ten years previous did 
not exceed 40,000 annually. Crime 
sensibly diminished during the same 
period, 319 persons having been 
sentenced for capital punishment 
during the year 1832, which num- 
ber each of the succeeding years 
gradually and greatly lessened, so 
that in 1842 the total number con- 
victed and similarly sentenced 
amounted but to twenty-five. This 
great change was no doubt partiaily 
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attributable to the changes in the 
law, by which, in many cases, the 
punishment of death was abolished ; 
yet it was quite evident crime of all 
kind had greatly diminished. 

The number of farms in 1843 
were, one acre and under five, 
310,486; five acres and under 
fifteen, 252,800; fifteen acres and 
under thirty, 79,343; while the 
total number of farms above thirty 
acres was 48,625, and total value of 
stock, cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, and 
poultry was 20,105,808/. 

The habitations of the great bulk 
of the people of Ireland were of the 
most wretched kind; the census re- 
turn divides them into four classes, 
the lowest being cabins with but one 
room. It will be observed that in 
the year 1843 516,931 families 
lived in 491,279 of these wretched 
hovels, vast numbers of which had 
neither a chimney nor window. 
Accepting the admitted average of 
each family as-five, over two anda 
half millions of people in Ireland 
were thus housed. 

The harvests of 1844 and 1845 
were of increased extent and fine 
quality. In 1846 the fatal destruc- 
tion of the potato crop came, and 
inflicted terrible misery, striking at 
the very root of a people’s food, and 
devastating the country. One-third 
of the whole population of the 
country was swept away during this 
terrible crisis between the years 
1846 and 1852 by emigration or 
famine and its attendant diseases. 
The Poor Law, then in full operation, 
proved incapable of expansion to 
meet this tremendous national 
emergency. Whole tracts of fine 
country lay waste, and hundreds of 
houses stood side by side without 
one human inhabitant. Taxation 
for relief swelled to enormous pro- 
portions, paralyzing the efforts of 
the owners of property to assist in 
stemming the tide of destruction 
which swept over the land. The 
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famine and almost total destruction ~ 
of the potato crop continued for 
five years, the taxation exceeded in 
many cases the rental of the land, 
while the deserted villages and 
homes of the poor presented a sad 
aspect. 

Two events occurred at this time 
which had a wonderful influence 
upon the condition of the country. 
The Incumbered Estates Act, 
passed in 1849 for the purpose of 
facilitating the sale of land, thereby 
introducing more capital into the 
country, led to such quantities of 
land being forced upon the market 
that the prices obtained brought dey 
struction upon many an ancient 
house and family. The measure, 
however, was of immense national 
importance, and from partial evil 
flowed general good. The Crimean 
war in 1852 had the effect of absorb- 
ing the resources of the Continent, 
thereby giving a great impetus to 
agriculture at home, the value of 
produce being raised so muchas to 
insure vast profits from the land. 
The people of Ireland with great 
energy devoted themselves to work 
the soil, and reap the reward 
which high prices gave. The 
country recovered with wonderful 
strides ; no country, in fact, ever 
advanced so much as Ireland did 
between the years 1852 and 1859. 
The land left waste and desert again 
put forth its golden harvest, and 
another era of hope dawned. 

These changes were, unhappily, 
not the result of deep and lasting 
improvements either by the industry 
or the capital of a people earnest 
in the regeneration of the country. 
On the contrary, as they were the 
result of remote causes, their effect 
was but superficial; four bad 
harvests followed, from 1858 to 
1862. Agriculture was again pros- 
trate, emigration assumed gigantic 
proportions, and many of those who 
reaped a rich harvest during the 
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war used it as the means to 
emigrate. The continued existence 
of the potato disease, and the 
consequence of the great reduction 
of population, necessitated an im- 
portant change in the management 
of land. Vast quantities were laid 
under grass for the production of 
eattle and sheep, the number of 
these animals each year increasing 
as the cornfields were gradually 
supplanted by the green sward. 

The effects of free trade plainly 
pointed in this direction. The vast 
expansion of commerce in England, 
and the improved condition of her 
immense artizan population, causing 
great demand and consequent high 
prices for beef and mutton, the 
extension of pasturage, and the con- 
sequent contraction of tillage, seems 
a destiny without limit, and must 
result in emigration to an extent 
which some believe we may one day 
regret. 

The present condition of agri- 
culture in Ireland exhibits a state 
of progress and wealth conducive to 
prosperity and happiness. A settled 
and uniform progress is manifested 
inthe intelligence and industry 
of the agricultural interest, leading 
to increased production and in- 
creased wealth. There is, however, 
one blot upon that prosperity, and 
that is the long-neglected condition 
of the labourers’ dwellings. Mate- 
rial progress cannot be permanent if 
social progress go not hand in hand 
with it. Some strong effort is 
therefore necessary to improve the 
condition of those who till and work 
the land, that they may enjoy 
reasonable comfort and homes fit 
for human beings, and thereby con- 
stitute not only the working power, 
but the strength and stability of the 
country. 

As they exist at present, the 
dwellings of agricultural labourers 
are, for the most part, a disgrace to 
a civilized people, Whether the 
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absence of improvement is due to 
government or individuals—what- 
ever system can perpetuate such an 
evil—demands immediate reform. 
The Royal Agricultural Society has 
offered medals and other prizes for 
the erection of cottages, and ob- 
tained plans and specifications of 
which they approved. These plans, 
however, range at a cost of from 
70/. to 1001. each, and to this may 
be attributed the want of a more 
general co-operation. Proprietors 
will not invest because they see no 
prospect of return for such an 
outlay. Occupiers decline when 
they are not owners, and the Go- 
vernment do not advance where 
there is an absence of mutual 
arrangement to secure repayment, 
and thus a large and important 
portion of the community are left 
unimproved upon the very point 
most calculated to attach them to 
their country. There can be no 
doubt that every labourer at present 
in Ireland is wanted ; then why not 
aim at the gradual advancement of 
their social condition? Why not 
erect moderate dwellings, per- 
manently built, with two or three 
apartments in each, at a cost of 
some 40/. or 50/., leaving as a 
further step for some future time 
those extra comforts and con- 
veniences which are not so urgently 
demanded at present? If one or 
two of such cottages were built 
upon every hundred acres, occu- 
pants can yet be found who will 
work the land, and, if fairly paid, 
will grow attached to their homes 
and to the country, and form its 
greatest bulwark at some future 
time. This work we regard as one 
of extreme necessity. 

With respect to the future, 
whether, in the language of a late 
Viceroy, Ireland is to form one 
vast grazing field, the fruitful 
mother of flocks and herds, which 
are to supply the English market, 
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or whether she will still retain any 
reasonable amount of corn and 
cereal production, is a great and 
difficult problem. The tendency 
now is manifestly in the former 
direction. No doubt cattle pro- 
duction has immensely increased. 
In 1843, the number of cattle in 
Treland was 1,863,116; sheep, 
2,106,189. In 1865, the numbers 
were 3,493,414 cattle, 3,688,742 
sheep. In 1873, the cattle num- 
bered 4,142,400, and _— sheep 
4,482,053. Thus a vast increase 
of wealth is manifest, the steady 
advance in the value of stock 
stimulating increased efforts to 
extend the area under grass, as if 
the sea girt of our Isle was only to 
mark its limits. 

The price of meat in the English 
market has for years steadily in- 
creased. ‘The English people have 
so improved in position that the 
wages paid to the lowest artizans 
and labourers enable them to use as 
ordinary food that which was a 
luxury some years ago. England 
can import corn upon as good or 
better terms from foreign countries, 
but none can produce meat of the 
quality which it is the good fortune 
of Ireland to possess. It may be 
fairly asked has grazing any limits ? 
Is the existence of an adequate 
population consistent with its uni- 
versal adoption? Does it indicate 
a real and progressive prosperity ? 

Undoubtedly one of the con- 
sequences of the extensive adoption 
of grazing has been an increase in 
the value of land from 20 to 50 per 
cent., good land with fattening pro- 
perties bringing as high as 4/. per 
acre, while nearly the whole pro- 
ceeds from grazing is available for 
rent. It appears quite evident 
that small farmers cannot stem the 
tide which in time must remove 
them, and that but one conclusion 
seems evident—a condition of 
universal grazing. 
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Even now, small farmers, being 
so well compensated for rearing 
stock, are gradually laying down 
under grass, thereby dispensing with 
labour; their sons and daughters 
are amongst the emigrants who 
swell the numbers leaving Ireland, 
The decrease of small holdings is 
presenting a remarkable feature in 
the state of the country, and this is 
wholly unaccounted for, except that 
it is the forerunner of the end to 
which we point. In 1844, the 
number of holdings under thirty 
acres amounted to 691,200, while in 
1872 they numbered but 592,590, 
During the period between 1841 
and 1871 Ireland lost 3,000,000 of 
her population, and has now 100,000 
less holdings. Between 1841 and 
1861, farms under fifteen acres 
declined 55 per cent. In the same 
period, farms over thirty acres in- 
creased from 48,625 to 157,833, 
considerably more than treble, 
Between 1861 and 1871, holdings 
under fifteen acres receded 12,548, 
while holdings above thirty acres 
increased 1470. 

These vast changes, not only 
during the famine period, but con- 
tinuing up to the present, account 
clearly for the exodus of the people, 
Now, does this decrease in popula- 
tion and in small holdings betoken 
a desirable condition of things? 
Are we to regard the change as 
tending to national stability and 
prosperity, or as indicative of na- 
tional weakness and decay? We all 
know what the political philosophy 
of the poet has proclaimed,— 

“Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men 

decay.” 

But does it always follow that a 
decrease of population is an evil in 
itself? Certainly not, and the 
cottier population of Ireland is a 
pregnant case in point. It was'a 
population artificially, unnaturally 
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and unheathfully stimulated to an 
extent the cultivation of the country 
could not support, for the famine 
was nothing more than the failure 
of the land to produce food for the 
impoverished millions who relied on 
it for their daily wants. Thus a 
population may be in excess, and 
its reduction by emigration or other- 
wise, cannot be regarded as an evil 
in itself. But a population may also 
be too scant for the requirements of 
a country, and this undoubtedly is 
an evil. 

The question as regards Ireland 
is, whether a general system of 
grazing, to the comparative exclu- 
sion of corn and cereal crops, has 
not a tendency to reduce the popu- 
lation to a prejudicial extent, and 
place the agricultural interests of the 
country on a precarious foundation? 
Ireland, unlike England, is com- 
paratively without resources of em- 
ployment other than the land. The 
reduction of a quarter of a million 
acres of corn and cereal crops last 
year points in the same direction. 
One hundred thousand people must 
leave Ireland in consequence of this 
change in one year. They will not 
be of the gentry, of the females, or 
of the children, but of the able- 
bodied, who tilled these lands. 
Should this continue, grazing tracts 
must grow larger day by day. Is 
such a state of things evidence of 
desirable progress | 

As a rule, the holders of large 
tracts do not promote improvements 
or encourage labour. If the popu- 
lation must recede as the grass acres 
advance, towns and villages whose 
people live and thrive in commercial 
relation with an agricultural com- 
munity must also deteriorate. It is, 
we know, feared by some that 
should this system be perpetuated 
the time may come when our fertile 
plains and valleys will look like the 
sheep walks and cattle stations of 
distant lands, broad and uninter- 
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rupted in area, no fence to stop, no 
hedge-row to ornament, nothing 
heard but the distant low of the 
cow or bleat of the sheep! Will 
this be called true progress? Cer- 
tainly not. But in our desire to see 
Treland advance in wealth and in- 
telligence, we are far from con- 
templating as possible so dark a 
picture. 

We believe a nation’s highest and 
most permanent prosperity to rest, 
first upon the production of her own 
requirements as far as soil and 
climate permit ; and secondly, upon 
the greatest amount of produce the 
most valuable for export as a source 
of reproductive wealth. We believe 
that wealth taken out of the soil by 
the skill and labour of a growing 
population is more conducive to na- 
tional greatness and permanent 
stability, than wealth the gift of 
nature’s production. And here the 
issue arises between corn and cereal 
productions, the result of man’s 
industry, and grazing the gift of 
nature unaided, except in a very 
small degree, by man. 

The changes taking place in 
Ireland afford ample test by which 
this issue may be determined. ‘The 
statistics elaborately set forth in the 
official returns enable us to present, 
what we may term a matter of 
account between tillage and grazing. 
We find that Ireland before 1846 
exported corn over six millions’ 
value, and cattle and sheep over 
five millions—being an actual yearly 
income of eleven millions. The 
computed value of cattle and sheep 
exports in 1873 amounted to ten 
millions, from which must be de- 
ducted six millions, the cost of corn 
now imported, leaving the actual 
income of 1873 only five millions. 
There can be little doubt that a 
country the produce of which is 
confined to one source, the surplus 
being annually exported, and her 
requirements imported aud con- 
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sumed each year, the account we 
present must form a fair criterion 
upon which to base our judgment. 
The north of Ireland is peculiarly 
circumstanced in consequence of its 
linen trade, which materially adds 
to the comfort and wealth of the 
inhabitants—the effect of which, 
however, can scarcely form an ele- 
ment in a review of agriculture 
generally. 

That the productions of cattle 
and sheep are vastly increasing, 
both in number and value is mani- 
fest. In 1844, the computed value 
of these animals was little over 
twenty millions, while in 1873 it 
exceeded thirty-seven millions. The 
rates assessed by the the Census 
Commissioners are much below the 
present value, but are properly 
maintained for the purposes of uni- 
formity. It must be borne in mind 
that while corn is the annual pro- 
duction of a country, the value of 
cattle and sheep form but the 
capital in stock from which to draw 
our exports, and, therefore, it is of 
vital importance to ascertain how 
far this increased floating capital 
goes to balance the deficiency of 
annual receipts over expenditure 
referred to. 

The immense commercial advan- 
tages attached to the tilling of land 
cannot be overlooked. The fitness 
of varied soils for production ought 
also to form the subject of anxious 
inquiry. This was particularly re- 
ferred to in a report of a Committee 
on Agriculture in England. That 
report classified land as of first, 
second, and third quality. It set 
down the capabilities of “ first 
class” to produce crops value 131. 
per acre, “second class” at 9/., 
and “third class” at 7/., aud recom- 
mended that “ while first class land 
might be fairly productive for beef 
and mutton, and fairly remunera- 
tive, second class would be much 
more profitable in tillage, both to 
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ey 
owner and occupier, and that third — 
class should be used only for tillage; ~ 
the return from grazing land could 
not exceed for first class 5/. per 
acre, second class 3/., and third class 
21., the great difference between 
these sums and the return from 
crops being a necessary expenditure 
involved in production. 

This report is of great value, and 
particularly applicable to Ireland, 
In the existing anxiety for the ex- 
tension of grazing, Ireland will not 
only get rid of her population, but 
will have land put out under grass, 
which will be found both unproduc- 
tive and unprofitable. It is well 
known that vast quantities of land 
require to be occasionally tilled to 
renew the growth of proper grasses, 
also that large tracts of land may 
grow grass for a limited period, but 
from which in time it will entirely 
vanish. It will be too late to change 
the system when the population have 
emigrated, such land cannot pay 
rent unless, as recommended in 
England, kept under crops. It is in 
this direction great evil may accrue 
to Ireland, her best lands are well 
suited for cattle productions, but her 
second and third class lands ought 
not to be turned to a purpose which 
at some time might leave them all 
but barren. The owners of land 
are they who will suffer. Grazing 
presents large apparent capital, but 
is easy of conversion or removal, and 
hence the same mutual tie does not 
exist between the owner and occn- 
pier of grazing land that necessarily 
does in a tilled farm, where the area 
of occupation must be more limited. 
where every appliance is associated 
with the industrial working of the 
land, where labour is capital, and 
where it is sunk in the soil, where 
the home of the heart is. 

We have stated that for several 
years the price of beef and mutton 
has gradually increased, owing to 
great prosperity in England, which 
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is plainly the result of free-trade 
principles expanding her commerce 
in fifty years at least fourfold ; we 
do not, however, think it a sound 
basis of prosperity in Ireland, that 
we should rely solely upon the pro- 
gress of such prosperity in England, 
because England is not in so depen- 
dant a position if her commerce 
should meet with any check. But 
if that prosperity be for a moment 
stayed which wants our beef and 
mutton at a high price, what would 
be the result to Ireland? The 
country converted from tillage to 
grazing ; our working people gone; 
would not the consequences of 
such depression be complete pros- 
tration? We may ask what would 
be the condition of Ireland if a 
disease like the cattle plague ap- 
peared under such circumstances ? 

It is remarkable that about eighty 
years ago the population of Ireland 
was about the same as at the present 
time, the numbers of cattle and sheep 
but little difference, while corn and 
cereal crops produced sufficient for 
her own consumption. Cattle or 
sheep did not alter very much in 
numbers up to 1846. Leases were 
then made containing covenants to 
till a portion. Will “history re- 
peat itself?” Corn productions 
rapidly increased with the popula- 
tion, until, as mentioned, the sur- 
plus reached six millions value for 
export— notwithstanding that the 
population was increasing, and that 
agriculture was in a most crude state. 
Since 1846, Ireland has lost three 
millions of her people. She is ex- 
porting ten millions’ worth of cattle 
now, but losing in corn and cereal 
produce twelve millions annually. 
Will the increased floating capital 
in stock on the land, balance this 
deficiency? There is no doubt 
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that the vast amount of this capital 
evidences increased_and increasing 
national wealth, but is the basis on 
which it rests thoroughly sound. 

It would be no extraordinary 
change in England that would re- 
duce the present exhorbitant prices 
of meat three or four pence per 
pound, it would be far above an 
average of former years, even with 
that reduction, but we may ask what 
would be the effect in Ireland? We 
do not desire to see the numbers of 
cattle and sheep less, but we feel 
that the country should guard 
against being dependent upon any 
one production. In the north of 
Ireland the famine was compara- 
tively little felt because the people 
had varied occupations and resources. 
The greatest sufferings were when 
the people relied on the potato as a 
food. We may now be drifting 
into danger if cattle production 
supersedes tillage to the extent that 
is threatened. We believe that a 
mixed system of agriculture could be 
made as productive of cattle and 
sheep, and at the same time save the 
country by increased corn produc- 
tion the six millions now annually 
paid to foreign countries. 

We do not desire to advocate the 
rotative principle of cultivation so 
long existing in England and Seot- 
land, and so successful, but we put 
it to owners of second and third class 
land whether it is their interest to 
let extensive tracts go under grass 
which may be found unproductive 
when a change cannot well be made, 
Our desire is that the whole subject 
may be fairly considered, for most 
assuredly it involves not only the 
future prosperity of the agricultural 
interest, but, to a large extent, the 
well-being of the country generally. 
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THE RIGHT HON. ABRAHAM BREWSTER, 
Ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Privy Councillor, §¢c., §¢. 


Some years ago, a young barrister having strolled into a Nisi Prius Court 
at Dublin, was struck by an incident which there occurred. A case of 
some importance was proceeding, as was obvious from the counsel who were 
engaged in it being some of the heavy metal of the profession, and the 
examining counsel at the moment wasa gentleman of some position, the late 
Mr. Collins, Q.C., who had got hold of an elderly gentleman, somewhat 
deaf, to extract a narrative from; the witness represented the side on which 
Mr. Collins was retained, and, as he did not answer as was expected, coun- 
sel got more loud in his questions, believing the witness did not hear, till he 
so vehemently shouted his questions that the witness ultimately became 
rough, and would not answer at all. The cross-examining counsel then 
took him in hand, and in subdued tones put his questions, especially avoid- 
ing aught like noise, and the result was the witness answered in the readiest 
and most candid manner every question the cross-examining counsel pro- 
pounded. The casual who had wandered into court, saw at once the more 
accurate knowledge of the world and of human nature which the cross- 
examining counsel had exhibited, and having interrogated a bystander 
as to his antecedents, was duly informed that the judicious person was 
Mr. Brewster, Q.C. The trifling incident remained impressed on the observer, 
and it may be taken as an illustration of the tact and art which placed 
Mr. Brewster at the top of his calling, a position which he has indisputably 
held for almost forty years. 

The Right Hon. Abraham Brewster, Ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
was born in the year 1796, the son of William Brewster, of Ballymutra, in 
the county of Wicklow, Esquire. The family would appear to have been 
English settlers, and probably had arrived in this country during the Pro- 
tectorate. ‘The name is not Irish, but there appears amid the records in the 
Castle, the name of a Sir Francis Brewster as one of the commissioners in 
the matter of the forfeited estates in Ireland after the restoration of Charles 
II., and he is also mentioned in Carte’s “Life of the Duke of Ormond.” 

Mr. Brewster entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1812, and took his 
degree in 1817. His college career was not a brilliant one, and gave no 
forecast of the future reputation he has achieved. He was called to the 
Bar in 1819, and was married in the same year. 

Law Reporting in Ireland in those days was of an imperfect character, 
so that it is impossible from any ‘existing memorials to trace Mr. Brewster's 
career in his early struggles. He selected the Leinster circuit as the scene 
of his forensic efforts, and at that time his contemporaries were Mr, 
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T. B. C. €mith, afterwards Master of the Rolls, Mr. Richard Moore, after- 
wards Mr. Justice Moore, of the Queen’s:Bench, Mr. John Hatchell, once 
Member for the Borough of Windsor, and afterwards Commissioner of the 
Insolvent Court in Ireland, and Mr. James Scott, a leading Crown counsel 
of the circuit. His rise, however, if not rapid was continuous, for in 
1835 he received a silk gown from Lord Plunkett, then the Chancellor of 
Ireland. His business thence increased enormously, and it may be safely 
affirmed that there was not a case of any great importance from that period 
down to his appointment as Lord Justice of Appeal, in which Mr. Brewster 
was not engaged on one side or the other.. In fact, no gentleman of either 
the English or Irish Bar ever held so many special retainers, and every ' 
assizes found him fully occupied. It has been said there was but one court 
house in Ireland in which he had not been on a special retainer. This, too, 
occurred (the holding of special retainers) at a time when he had given up 
Common Law business in the Four Courts, and was leading counsel in the 
Court cf Chancery. 

In 1841, during the Attorney-Generalship of the late Lord Chancellor 
Blackburn, Mr, Brewster was appointed Law Adviser at the Castle, and in 
1846 he was Solicitor-General to the Peel Government for the few months 
of its existence ; this position had brought him in contact with Sir James 
Graham, the then Home Secretary, on whom Mr. Brewster made a lasting 
impression, and when the Coalition Ministry of 1852, under Lord Aberdeen, 
came into power, Sir James being Foreign Secretary, Mr. Brewster became 
Attorney-General for Ireland. He continued in this office till the dissolu- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen’s Government in 1855, when, although solicited by 
Lord Palmerston to continue in office, Mr. Brewster thought fidelity to the 
Peel party necessitated his refusal, and he accordingly returned to his pro- 
fession. He was succeeded in the official position by the present Judge 
Keogh, who had acted as Solicitor-General under him. 

In 1866 he was made Lord Justice of Appeal of the Court of Chancery,’ 
and in 1867 he became Lord Chancellor on the resignation of Mr. Black- 
burn ; and, on the dissolution of the Disraeli Government, by whom he 
had been appointed Chancellor, he delivered up the seals, having sat in the 
Court of Chancery for the last time on the 17th of December, 1867. He 
had been made a Privy Councillor in 1853, and a Bencher of the King’s 
Inns in 1846, so that Mr. Brewster’s career is more or less identified with 
the public history of the country, with the leaders of the various govern- 
ments, and with the public men of the period, for pearly half-a-century. 
What opportunities were thus afforded for knowledge of men and things, 
anyone acquainted with Ireland can readily imagine, and to a man of steady 
purpose and strong will, such chances were of incalculable value. They 
were not neglected by Mr. Brewster. His management of the public 
business when at the Castle, and during his official career, was firm and 
resolute, and no imputation ever rested on him of favouritism to one party 
more than to another. 

It was during his Attorney-Generalship that the prosecution of what is 
known as the Six-Mile Bridge affair occurred, and by some it was thought 
the Attorney-General prosecuted in that case with undue severity. The 
transaction took place during one of the contested elections for the county 
of Clare, when an escort, accompanied by a magistrate, of two officers, two 
sergeants, and forty men, protecting some voters on their way to the polling 
booths, were mercilessly attacked by a mob of hundreds, assaulted with 
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stones and all species of missiles, several of the soldiers and one of the 
officers brutally struck and knocked down, and thereupon without orders, 
as was alleged, the escort fired, and five or six of the mob were killed, 
A coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of “wilful murder” against the 
magistrate and some of the soldiers, and bills were sent up against them for 
murder at the ensuing Assizes of the county. The grand jury threw out 
the bills, but the soldiers were then arraigned on the coroner’s inquisition 
and were acquitted. 

It was thought in a case where, to the outer world, the military had 
simply defended themselves on an occasion in which their lives were im- 
perilled, the Crown should have rather commended their forbearance, but 
the Attorney-General, though baffled by the grand jury throwing out the 
bill, refused to enter a nolle prosequi, and proceeded in the manner stated. 
However, in Ireland an affair like the Six-Mile Bridge riot becomes a 
national grievance, and Crown officials are ofttimes coerced to take steps 
which their individual judgment would not adopt. 

It is especially remarkable, that of a man so largely engaged in pro- 
fessional business, so long connected with the public life of the country as 
Mr. Brewster, there remains nothing but a tradition. There is no 
wonderful speech on record, no singular effort of statesmanship or legis- 
lation identified with his name. To be sure, Mr. Brewster never 
had a seat in Parliament, but he must have been consulted by almost every 
statesman of either party who has had aught to do with Irish affairs 
during the last forty or fifty years. 

Though in his early career he was a stout and uncompromising Tory, 
Mr. Brewster separated himself from that party on his assuming office in 
the Aberdeen Government, and became more or less in accord with the 
Liberal politicians, and so when he was created Chancellor by the Disraeli 
Government, the Conservative party represented that his promotion should 
not have proceeded from their political friends. It caused a sore which 
has never been effectually healed, but as the elevation was entirely attri- 
butable to the late Earl of Mayo who was then the Secretary for Irish 
affairs, lis death may have subdued the irritation. 

Mr. Brewster’s professional reputation may be known from the Irish 
Law and Chancery Reports, in which his name figures very largely. Of 
course, it is impossible to know from a report the effect or force of a legal 
argument, but those who have been contemporaries of Mr. Brewster can 
speak of the strength and power of his handling of cases at either side of 
the Hall of the Four Courts, the incisive force of his points, the weight 
of his argumentation, and his preparedness for every emergency. Whether 
it were a new trial motion, a bill of exceptions, or a dry legal argument, he 
was ever ready, ever fortified, and when he gave up Common Law business, 
and confined himself to Chancery, he assumed and took the lead of that 
court, which he maintained till the repose of the Bench gratefully rewarded 
him. 

Like many eminent advocates, his judicial career was not in keeping 
with his previous reputation, and there is not in print more than three or 
four judgments delivered by him, either in the Appellate Court or Court 
of Chancery. In truth, his busy life had unfitted him for the cool quiet 
of the judicial seat, and the power.he possessed as an advocate of quickly 
apprehending facts seemed to have altogether deserted him as a judge. 
He, therefore, as a judge, will be scarcely remembered, but the many cases 
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(to enumerate which would take pages) in which he was engaged will 
preserve his reputation as one of the greatest of advocates, and a man who 
had the unquestioned lead of the Courts of Law and Equity in Ireland for 
so lengthened a period, during all which time he was advising on titles to 
the largest estates in the country, and writing on innumerable queries 
submitted to him, must necessarily be remembered as one of the “ Men of 
the Time.” 

Bar stories possess little interest beyond the immediate circle of the 
profession, so we do not record them; but in the career of a leading 
counsel like Mr. Brewster, how many illustrations of the good and bad 
in human nature must have exhibited themselves! He was a master of 
examination and cross-examination of witnesses, and there is told how, 
on one occasion, being engaged in a case in court, arising out of a 
contested election for the county of Carlow, at which he had been counsel 
for the Conservative candidate, he was cross-examining a witness who was 
answering him with the most cool effrontery as to facts which the counsel 
was personally cognizant of, and which had occurred in his presence at the 
election and in the presence of the witness, when, becoming somewhat 
irritated at the unblushing falsehood of the witness, he took his wig off and 
then put the crucial question to the witness, “ Did you ever see me before?” 
The witness had not identified him in his wig, but the moment the query 
was put, and the witness looked at the questioner, he jumped off the table 
and precipitately left the court. 

An instance of his failure in its effect in cross-examination was furnished 
by the Yelverton case. It can never be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it how cleverly the lady then in question met his every interrogatory, and 
how insinuations and sneers were powerless to affect her story. Indeed, 
Mr. Brewster’s management of that case was at the time somewhat 
criticised. It was thought the production of Major Yelverton as a witness 
was injudicious. This was said post hoc, and every one knows how judg- 
ments are affected by events. There was no doubt Major Yelverton 
effectually damaged his case. Mr. Brewster was somewhat merciless in 
his advocacy ; he seems to have been of a like opinion with Lord Brougham, 
that an advocate should know no one but his client, and to sustain that 
client’s case he was bound to sacrifice all other considerations. His 
career on circuit furnished instances of this consciousness, and one of his 
earliest speeches to a jury at Clonmel, if we recollect rightly, which was an 
action for libel brought by Mr. Dominick Ronayne, who had been elected 
the first Roman Catholic member for that immaculate borough against the 
proprietor of the local Conservative paper, evidenced this largely. The 
speech was a success, and the plaintiff, by whom he was retained, recovered 
some 1200/. damages. It is needless to add the paper was no more 
heard of. 

Another libel case against the proprietor of the Dublin Evening Mail, 
for whom he was counsel, afforded him an opportunity for vituperative 
effort, and he certainly ridiculed the plaintiff in that action beyond measure, 
It was tried in 1839 before Chief Justice Doherty. The plaintiff was an 
Englishman carrying on his business in Dublin, and was sheriff of Dublin 
and a member of the corporation. He was also director of a bank in 
Dublin, and in the corporation he had made a speech reflecting on the 
Recorder of the city. The Evening Mail had written the article in 
question, alleging that several accounts had been closed in the bank in 
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which the plaintiff was director, in consequence of the line taken by the 


plaintiff in the corporation. The damages were laid at 2000/1. The 
plaintiff received 2001. 


*‘T have been for twenty years,” says Mr. Brewster, ‘listening to speeches. 
and although I have known them to be reported with surprising accuracy, yet 
never did I meet an instance of such accuracy as that which attends the speeches 
of Mr. Jones. The secret lies in this, as sure as Jones stands up, down go the 
reporters’ peris, and yet next morning out comes a verbatim report of his speech. 
It may appear ridiculous that a man should sit down to write out such a 
bombastical composition as that. But still it is most material for you to consider 
that the mode which he takes to circulate his libel makes him as much a news- 
paper man as my client himself. It is usual to make allowance for much which 
may drop from a man in the heat of debate. But what excuse can be made for a 
man who deliberately sits down and coolly puts from under his hand that the 
Recorder is a perjurer. He ought to be hooted from a court of justice.” 

Jones had intimated he would oppose the Recorder in the University, of 
which the latter was one of the members in Parliament :— 

‘‘That Jones should represent the University, I would think as great a 
disgrace as could be inflicted on it. There is not a privilege of which I feel so 
proud as that of having the franchise conferred by the University ; but I would 
feel disgraced by the possession of it, if he was now to be its representative. If 
he once sat for the University, I would feel it a disgrace, not because he is in 
trade, but because it would be so ridiculous, that nothing more ridiculous ever 
entered into the head of a conceited fool.” 


His celebrity at Nisi Prius continued till his voluntary abdication of law fot 
equity brought him into a quieter atmosphere. In that climate he revelled> 
and in the later years of Sir Maziere Brady, the then Chancellor, Mr- 
Brewster could do almost as he wished in the court. 

Curious enough, amid the enormous business which Mr. Brewster put 
through his hands, he found time for a genial hospitality, and in his position 
being able to have around his table the eminent members of society in 
Dublin, his dinner parties were of exceptional agreeability. When Lord 
Lincoln was in Ireland as Irish Secretary, he was heard to say, the small 
dinner parties at Mr. Brewster’s were the most agreeable he had enjoyed in 
Dublin ; and when it is recollected that among that enjoyable union there 
was to be met such a man as Sir Philip Crampton, it requires no effort of 
imagination to believe in the sincerity of the observation. How, amid all 
his work, he could find time for these dégagemens, was amid the puzzles of 
his friends. Most of these have now vanished from the scene, and, save 
Sir Joseph Napier and himself, there remain none of that numerous band 
of distinguished counsel who acted for the Crown in the prosecution of the 
late Mr. O'Connell. 

Mr. Brewster has, as it were, outlived his professional colleagues and his 
contemporaries, and, however painful may be the deprivation of society and 
friends, there must be some consolation in the achievement of a reputation 
andaname. To his own indomitable will and strength of purpose, with- 
out the aid of connexion, Mr. Brewster owes the position he secured, and a 
long time must elapse before the memory of either is forgotten. Amid the 
great cases in which Mr. Brewster was employed, may be mentioned the 
Mountgarret case, involving a peerage and estates of the value of 10,000/. 
a year, tried in 1854 at the Assize Court of Kilkenny. The case turned on 
the validity of a Scotch marriage, and the circumstances involved were of 
as strange a description as that unreasonable Scotch law ever developed. 
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A Colonel Colebrooke died, leaving a widow with 1500/. a year, which she 
was to lose if she married again. Henry Butler, the third son of the 
eleventh Viscount Mountgarret, a fashionable Irish gentleman of the 
period, met the lady in society, and a connexion ensued, resulting in the 
birth of a child in 1809. 

They proceeded to Edinburgh, where another Irish gentleman of the 
name of Taaffe met her, and Taaffe supplanted Butler for a time in the 
lady's regards. Butler separated from her, but her money being an object 
to the gallant gentleman, he affected indignation at her conduct, and alleging 
she was his wife, he returned to Edinburgh, his object being to procure such 
a marriage as would enable him to proclaim Mrs. Colebrooke his wife when- 
ever it might suit him; he was, in fact, living on her income. When 
Butler arrived in Edinburgh, he forced his way into her house, called her 
his wife and the mother of his child, and created a great disturbance. 

At the inconvenient. hour of his calling, Mr. Taaffe was in Mrs. Cole- 
brooke’s bedroom, and she, in order to prevent a row and an inevitable duel, 
locked Taaffe in her room, and brought Butler into another room. Butler 
then insisted on their being there and then married, and she, summoning her 
man and maidservant, and athird person, told them Mr. Butler wished to be 
married to her, and they were required to witness the marriage. A written 
contract was then entered into and signed, and by the Scotch law the 
were-actually married. They afterwards lived as man and wife, but Butler 
deserted her, and she again took up with Taaffe. | 

Butler went on his way rejoicing, and in the intercourse of society he 
was introduced to a Miss Harrison, a Yorkshire lady, with whom, in the 
parish church of Harrogate, he contracted marriage. The defendant in 
the case was the eldest son of that marriage. The question therefore was 
if the Scotch marriage with Mrs. Colebrooke were valid, this son was ille- 
gitimate, and so the plaintiff in the action, being the eldest son of the fourth 
son of the eleventh Viscount Mountgarret, would be entitled to the property 
and title. 

Mrs. Colebrooke was, after the alleged marriage with Butler, married by 
a Roman Catholic priest, in Lancashire, to Taaffe; but he, finding amid her 
papers some document stating she and Butler had been married, at once 
separated from her. She endeavoured to validate the marriage with Taaffe 
but failed, as she was a professing Protestant and Taaffe was a Roman 
Catholic. 

The jury at the first trial found for the plaintiff, but on a second trial 
the defendant succeeded, and his title was afterwards confirmed by the 
House of Lords. Mr. Brewster had the entire responsibility of this case 
thrown upon him, aided, however, by the great oratorical powers of 
Mr. Whiteside (the present Chief Justice of Ireland), who was retairfed on 
the same side. 

Another case of note, by reason of the position of the parties, in which 
Mr. Brewster, as Attorney-General, conducted the prosecution, was the 
Carden Abduction case, tried at the Clonmel Assizes in July of 1854. 
This was the case of a gentleman of fortune and family in the county of 
Tipperary attempting to carry off by violence Miss Arbuthnot, whose sister 
was married to Lord Gough. It was a most audacious effort, and failed, 
owing to the courage of a lady who at the time was in company with Miss 
Arbuthnot. They were returning from church in broad daylight, when 
their horses were stopped, and the traces of their carriage cut, and the 
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high-minded Tipperary gentleman attempted by force to seize and drag 
from her carriage the lady he professed to admire. She was happily 
rescued, and for this gross outrage he was tried and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

The Yelverton case we have already referred to. It is familiar to most 
readers as involving the validity of both a Scotch and Irish marriage, 
it was also entrusted to Mr. Brewster’s management by Major Yelverton, the 
defendant, and though he failed in essentially shaking the testimony of the 
lady, on whose evidence the plaintiff's case rested, after a cross-examination 
of nearly two days, the power and force of that cross questioning cannot 
readily be forgotten. And to show how varied the business and the cases 
in which Mr. Brewster was engaged, we may cite the Egmont case, in 
which the issue was whether a certain instrument was the last will and 
testament of Henry, Earl Egmont? This involved all the issues sug- 
gestible on a charge of undue influence, and was ultimately compromised 
by the Earl of Egmont paying Sir W. Dayrell, the plaintiff in the issue, 
127,000/., and the plaintiff surrendering to the earl the estates devised by 
the will. 

Mr. Brewster was counsel also for Lord Templemore, in an action of 
ejectment, instituted by the Marquis of Donegall, to recover a line of 
quayage in the town of Belfast of enormous value; and this case ultimately, 
after ten or twelve trials at Nisi Prius, was, on appeal to the House of Lords, 
compromised. 

Possibly the last of the great cases in which he was engaged was the 
case of Fitzgerald v. Fitzgerald, tried in the Probate Court, on an issue as 
to the validity of a will, involving a rental ofsome thousands ; and though 
the judge was Mr. Justice Keating, a man of distinguished power and 
ability, the evidence was so varied, and the witnesses so numerous, that the 
trial lasted for three weeks. Mr. Brewster’s statement of that case is said 
to have been one of his most successful efforts. 

We have selected these four or five cases out of hundreds, as illustrative 
of the forensic powers of Mr. Brewster, and as showing how comprehen- 
sive the knowledge, how powerful the intellect, and how acute and skilled 
the legal mind must have been to deal with so complicated and so varied 
branches of the Jaw. As has been said of him by Lord Justice Christian, 
in a case reported in the sixth volume of the Irish Reports (Equity, 164), 
he is “ one who in lengthened and varied experience of Irish legal transac- 
tions has been surpassed by no one.” 

Mr. Brewster was no orator, his statements were wanting in all the 
chasteness of diction and applicability of language so characteristic of 
Lord Justice Christian, but they possessed a logical precision and force, 
great clearness, and a rough power, which produced successful results. But 
it was in the general management of cases, in the knowledge of human 
nature, in the development of strong sense, in the tact and artifice of a 
lawyer, that he eminently excelled; still, as we before have said, his repu- 
tation will soon be but a tradition, and his name but a memory—the ordi- 
nary fate of the Bar. 
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THE LEGEND OF RAVENSHOLM. 
By J. H. Wueatrey, Ph.D., F.G.S., M.V.L, &e. 


CHAPTER X. 


What road so rugged, rough, and 

bare, 

Not one bright petal opens there ? 
CotviLLe Smart found none such. 
But great as was his admiration of 
wild nature, he was a man of strict 
duty. I don’t mean he made a 
straight line of it from the cradle 
to the grave, picking up nothing by 
the way ; but when his duty was in 
questjon he would stoop for no pur- 
pose, it mattered not what the 
allurement—intellectual, moral, or 
animal, Such a man must go on 
right a-head till the duty was per- 
formed, and he was leftfree. Never 
bow released from its tension sprang 
back more suddenly than Lieuten- 
ant Smart under his own will: the 
winds themselves were not more 
erratic ; the varying vapour of sum- 
mer not more fanciful in its com- 
binations; the lightning of the 
storm-cloud hardly more rapid in its 
evolutions; the storm-cloud itself 
scarcely poured forth its torrents 
more impetuously. With all this, 
he was an uncompromising dis- 
ciplinarian. Shrewd as well as 
determined, a better selection for 
this particular purpose could not 
have been made. 

It was an unusual time of year 
to visit such a region as California— 
the very type of all kinds of seasons 
battling together—and he must 
arrive during the worst season. He 
considered, however, that to find an 
individual miner was quite as easy 
when he was at rest as when he was 
at work, if not easier ; for except 
the few who might straggle into the 
large towns, they would be shelter- 


ing in the huts or villages in the 
neighbourhood of ‘their labours. 

It was immediately after the 
receipt of the letter already given 
that it was determined to find the 
writer if possible, as there was 
evidently either acontemplated fraud, 
or a knowledge of circumstances, the 
exposure of which should be 
checked. It is not much to chip 
the shell—oh, no! but then there 
comes an atom of a chirp, a beak, 
a whole creature—puny enough, 
perhaps; but it grows and grows, 
till at last, as an old rooster, it crows 
and crows, and spreads abroad its 
noise with impunity; nay, to the 
great delectation of certain neigh- 
bouring hens. 

This state of things was not in 
honest Davy’s line, and though 
when he instructed Smart to search 
every nook and cranny of the 
mineral districts of California for 
Bill Sweeps, or any news of him, he 
had no conception that Count 
Gerowski was in any manner mixed 
up with the affair, still it would have 
hardly made a difference in the in- 
structions. His bare suspicion that 
the Count was acquainted with the 
fate of Sweeps, if not accessary to 
it, could not influence the informa- 
tion Smart was commissioned to 
obtain; indeed, he afterwards de- 
cided it was quite as well the 
traveller knew nothing of it. The 
less we have to carry, the lighter 
we are; and the lighter we are, the 
the further we can walk. 

The life of that epitome of the 
world which is shut up in an ocean- 
going steamer, is almost as well 
known as one’s own life is to 
oneself, either from experience or 
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from books. And unless we want 
to start some especial pet bit of 
sensational writing, such as drown- 
ing an enemy. while the waves were 
running “mountains high ;’’ saving 
a friend who had taken his last 
gulp of salt water, as he lay on the 
top of a huge wave a great deal 
more than mountains high ; or de- 
teeted a run-away clerk under the 
broad brim of the Quaker, when a 
lurch of the vessel deranged the make- 
up ;—except such small varieties as 
these, with an occasional glimpse of 
the sea-serpent, one voyage is so 
much like another, we may safely 
pass over that of Lieutenant Smart, 
and land him in New York 
the latter end of January, after the 
usual stormy winter passage. He 
did not pause there. The marble- 
cased houses, and the fiery newness 
prevailing over every thing, every 
where, in every direction, had no 
charm for him. He had one country 
in view, one object in that country, 
and he bent himself to the task with 
all his heart, as an honest man 
should. 

One night only did he stay in the 
city of the worshipped dollar, and 
the next morning started on his 
journey. Though he had the exact 
address given in Bill Sweeps’s letter 
— Grimes’s Dam, Bull River, Tuo- 
lumne County’”’—Hyde had very 
reasonable doubts as to the real 
existence of any such locality ; not 
the county, that was as well-known 
as any other of the fifty into 
which California is divided, but the 
individual spot. He had, however, 
sufficient confidence in Smart’s tact 
and judgment to give him a roving 
commission—to allow him the free 
use of his own intelligence. You 
may think that a small thing. It is 
sometimes ; and at most times it is 
not so easy to have the management 
of one’s own intellect, comical as it 
may sound. The lawyer tells you 
t’s all right when it’s all wrong, 
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and pulls you by the sleeve, insist- 
ingly. The priest sends you slap- 
dash to perdition if you refuse to 
give him your intellect ; of course 
you don’t like to go to the devil, 
therefore the priest takes charge of 
your intellectuals. And our friend 
of many seasons, the friend of our 
bosom, begins to look frosty upon us 
if we reject his theory of the fall of 
the sun. It is hard work, it is. 
Everybody struggles to get every- 
body into their groove, and if you 
won’t jog along their cart-track, 
“‘ Why you may go, 
Preaching and teaching, 
To Jericho, to Jeri-cho—” 
a warning to waverers, an admoni- 
tion to the delinquent recusant who 
persists in the hardihood of think- 
ing, against all opposition. 

Smart was fortunately unham- 
pered by the Home Office, and he 
was no sooner in New York, than 
he was out of it. The magnificent, 
almost unsurpassed scenery of the 
Sierra Nevada, detained him not. 
Even Lake Tahoe, with its splendid 
views and remarkable peculiarities, 
did not tempt him aside; only he 
made a note that before leaving the 
country he would prove whether a 
man could swim in water where a 
stick would sink. (It is told of 
Lake Tahoe, that neither animal, 
nor timber, can swim on its trans- 
parent waters.) The lake is the 
crater of an extinct volcano. Vol- 
canic action is, indeed, strikingly 
visible throughout the whole State. 
But in other countries, as well as in 
California, water has often replaced 
fire: nor is it surprising, when we 
know that steam accompanies all 
eruptions, to as great a certainty as 
electricity, which proves the pre- 
sence of water. 

I cannot say much in favour of 
what, by courtesy, are called roads, 
in this lovely district. Where the 
metal horse has not yet penetrated, 
the running footmen of a former 
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age, with their iron-shod poles, 
might have found something to do, 
and been justly appreciated. It is 
curious how often useless things 
degenerate from useful; the gold- 
headed sticks of some of our stand- 
ing footmen are no doubt the idle 
descendants of the sturdy poles of 
these running footmen. Strut is a 
parody on dignity. 

Smart troubled his head very 
little about either the good or the 
bad, but toiled on over the Sierras, 
and arrived at the City of Sacra- 
mento. He remained a day in the 
capital of California. In many 
other places he had staid a few 
hours to make inquiries, but to no 
purpose. Neither did he succeed 
better at Sacramento. Had he 
thence taken the route of his choice, 
he would have coasted to San 
Francisco—queen city of the Pacific. 
But by water there was not even a 
remote chance of success in his 
quest. So on he went, as what he 
called himself, an old _ sea-craft 
under landlubber colours. 

When he was at San Francisco, 
and for at least a dozen years 
earlier, it was a corporate city of 
great wealth, sprung from a hand- 
ful of huts not long before. For 
many years, Montgomery-street has 
been an area of great hotels, round 
which have clustered a large supply 
and variety of shops, like blossoms 
surrounding the central leafy tuft 
of the imperial fritillary. But it 
will happen in the most luxurious 
places there, as well as in the most 
luxurious places elsewhere, that the 
chasing of the goblet is worth more 
than its contents, 

The money spot of San Fran- 
cisco, is California-street. Florid 
architecture and elaborate demon- 
stration, are used there as well as in 
Europe. Such gingerbread follies 
ought not to ascend above one of 
the most wretched scenes of vice in 
the world—the gin palace. Un- 
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luckily, clap-trap, like poverty, is 
of no country ; man is cosmopolitan, 
and carries it with him. 

Little cared Smart for his grand 
hotel, or the clubs, or the theatres : 
not that he despised any one of 
them—he would rather his boots 
fitted than pinched. But he had 
something to do, and sought to do 
it. He spun his yarn to the mer- 
chants, and he instructed the banks 
in his necessities—not pecuniary. 
He was consequently received 
everywhere with smiling faces; but 
the mouths to which they belonged 
gave no token of knowing Mr. 
Sweeps ; the smiles might therefore 
just as well have been sardonic as 
conciliatory. ‘Tuolumne county was 
as well known in many respects as 
the street he was in; yet he could 
not gain the most remote hint as to 
tte object of his journey, or* the 
address Sweeps had given. 

In the end—that is, the end, or 
near it, of his San Franciscan 
experience—he discovered what 
some few others have done before 
him—that straining his eyes for a 
long look a-head, he saw nothing 
but misty obscurity, while the 
sought fact lay at his feet. He 
might have saved himself a great 
amount of trouble if, instead of 
beginning at a distance, and work- 
ing inwards, he had begun nearer 
home, and worked outward, if 
necessary ; for now, as a last re- 
source, he named the object of his 
journey to the manager of the hotel. 
He was a great man entirely, as 
many other managers are ; indeed, 
as we all are when we try our 
hands at managing the incomings 
and outgoings of our neighbour’s 
cat. “ Brief authority ” thought he 
recollected something—he was too 
lofty, to be sure, but he would 
inquire. Quite unlike some other 
great men, he kept his word, and in 
a short time returned. His bow 
was rather lower than what he had 
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before tendered to the traveller, as 
he said—deferential both in tone 
and manner. 

“JT beg your pardon, sir; but 
you know all kinds of names are 
assumed in this country.” Smart 
began to feel his back fin rise. “I 
beg your pardon, sir; but are you 
Mr. William Sweeps yourself ?” 

What were the lightning’s stroke, 
or the crash of worlds, to that! 
The traveller, although a man of 
war, was tolerably placable; yet 
on the present occasion it somehow 
fell out, he waited for neither reply 
nor explanation, but sprang at the 
speaker, more like a wild beast of 
the forest, than a civilised man at 
San Francisco. He seized the un- 
lucky querist by the collar of his 
coat, and inflicted upon him a series 
of shakings, which appeared to be 
of an unpleasant nature, judging 
by the open mouth and dancing 
eyelids of the recipient. 

“Do I look like such a scoun- 
drel? Mr. Bill Sweeps, an officer 
of Her Majestys’ Navy! God bless 
her! Me! you pitiful, infernal, 
corrupt, lying villain!” and be- 
tween each little coaxing epithet, 
he to whom they were applied got 
suck a terrible shaking; his lungs 
must have rattled in their case— 
his breath coming outin great sob- 
bing jerks. The inflictor of this 
delicate discipline, suddenly threw 
him off. 

*“ Now stand clear, my fine fellow. 
I wonder you did not draw a knife. 
I suppose as manager of such a fine 
place, it would have been lowering 
your dignity. Or it may be you 
never thought an English sailor 
would give your confounded sorry 
old bones such a clattering under 
your own roof. Out of my sight! 
you pestilent, pettifogging, scoun- 
dral !” 

He was alone: and as you see, 
floundering a little in the slough 
of excitement. ‘To calm himself, he 
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executed the very sailor-like device, 
of calling for wine. It seemed to 
have the effect, however,—or it 
might have been the peculiar con- 
stition of the material—for after the 
first glass, he pushed the bottle from 
him. He sat for awhile, moody and 
annoyed ; the annoyance presently 
taking that peculiarly unpleasant 
double, which represents self-blame. 

Lieutenant Smart was a geotle- 
man, @ brave and an honourable man ; 
and when a waiter entered some 
time after—on the usual waiter- 
pretence of apparent nothing, he 
said, 

“Present Lieutenant Smart’s 
compliments to the manager, and 
say that he wishes personally to 
apologise for his late conduct.” 

Soon after, the manager, like a 
sensible man, made his appearance ; 
when Smart rose, and held out his 
hand; it was a great brown hand, 
but an honest one. 

“I beg your pardon. I confess 
myself most grievously wrong. If 
you will have the kindness to sit 
down, and let us discuss this question 
of Bill Sweeps, I shall consider it 
a very great favour.” 

The manager sat down, and 
amused himself—or at least his 
guest— with a certain twiddling 
of gold chains; while a sort of St. 
Vitus’s dance, in spite of his best 
efforts to the contrary, kept his fin- 
gers, and consequently the rings 
upon them, in continual action; a 
huge glittering vanity—or a touch 
of fear. Perhaps both. 

‘Now, sir,” said Smart, “ will 
you overlook my abominable rude- 
ness, to say the best of it, and tell 
me what you know of William 
Sweeps,”’ at the same time pushing 
the bottle toward him. Having 
come out of his own cellar for 
customer’s use, he was far too good 
a judge to meddle with it; and in- 
clining toward the sailor, replied, 

“TI am sorry, Lieutenant Smart, 
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I offended you. It appears you 
hold Mr. William Sweeps in seri- 
ous disfavour. I know not why, 
of course. With his history outside 
this land, I am totally ignorant, and 
inside it not much wiser.” 

“Then you do know something 
of him,” eagerly interrupted Smart. 
“ Where is he now?” 

“ Can’t say upon my word. Most 
likely either in Europe or”—he 
looked carefully around before he 
concluded—*“ or Luck’s hole.” 

“ Luck’s hole? Where’s that?” 

“Well, sir, you’re a stranger. 
I'll tell you. There is, or certainly 
there was, when Mr. Sweeps made 
a haul—many a Luck’s hole in our 
mining districts. We've better 
police now.” 

“‘ You’re giving me a wide search. 
I must find him.” 

**Won’t be much use to you, I'm 
thinking, if he’s in Luck’s hole.” 

“What do you mean by that? 
I am, as you say, a stranger; and 
am always pleased to receive en- 
lightenment.” 

A sinister expression settled on 
the manager’s countenance, as he 
replied,— 

“Up to about the time we are 
speaking of, when a digger got un- 
expectedly, I mean suddenly and 
exceptionally rich, it is a remarkable 
fact, how apt he was to stumble into 
that hole.” 

There was a dawning of perpe- 
trated villany, a breaking in of a 
fearful lurid light on the mind of 
Smart. 

“You don’t mean murder!” and 
his eyes wandered about with a 
strange half-savage, half-foolish look. 

“Oh, no! not that, certainly. 
He slipt in. These holes were very 
deep ; and no more was known.” 

*‘ Horrible—horrible! But that 
cannot have been the fate of Bill 
Sweeps ; for he wrote quite lately 
from ‘Tuolumne county to parties in 
England,” 
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The manager paused for a few 
moments. 

“You say Mr. Sweeps wrote 
lately to England. It is five years 
since he left this house professedly 
for the old country. Certainly he 
may never have got there.” 

“ And he has been in this house ! 
You have seen him!” 

“No; I have not. I will tell 
you what I know. Five years ago 
I was appointed to the managership 
of this establishment. The week 
before—the last week of my prede- 
cessor’s tenure—a miner arrived 
here. How it was known he had 
made a hit, I cannot say ; possibly 
because of extravagant purchases 
he may have indulged in—lavish 
expenditure is still the miner’s 
whirlpool. It was, at all events, 
noised abroad, that he had suc- 
ceeded in making a sudden caption 
of 100,000/. That man was Mr. 
William Sweeps ; and it was said 
he sailed for Europe—though I do 
not vouch for that.” 

“ Strange—strange. I cannot un- 
derstand it. He wrote from this 
country so late; yet you say he was 
reported to have left it five years 
ago. Stay; he may have spent all 
he had, and returned to the old 
place, the beggar he first saw it. 
How was it known the man with 
100,000/. was Bill Sweeps?” 

“It was not known when it was 
believed he sailed. He gave no 
name. A fortnight after—that is 
the first week of my holding this 
office, a man hailing from Tuolumne 
county arrived here. As far as I 
remember, he was a most villanous- 
looking character, of savage aspect, 
and irreclaimably low. He inquired 
for Bill Sweeps. We knew no such 
person. But happening to meet my 
predecessor a few days after, I told 
him of the inquiry. ‘Paph!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘you may be sure that’s 
the man that went off just as you 
came. He’d done the trick; and 
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somebody was after him. Poor 
fellows are not attended upon in 
that way; no guard of honour in 
life—nor to the grave.’ Now, sir, 
I believe you have every syllable 
about Mr. Sweeps, with which I am 
acquainted—very little, as you see, 
from my own knowledge.” 

“TI am extremely obliged to you 
indeed. But I cannot satisfactorily 
account for the discrepancy of Bill 
Sweeps leaving this city, as you 
believe for Europe five years ago, 
and writing from California so 
lately. These could hardly be one 
and the same.” 

The manager did not appreciate 
nice distinctions, nor bread ones 
either, he thought arguing, infra 
dig. in a ruler; said his say; gave 
the two ends, and left any body else 
to make the splice. He had told all 
he had to tell; and Smart was 
greatly perplexed. After dinner he 
had thoughts of the stroll and the 
cigar. “ Stupid work,” said he to the 
waiter. “ What of the theatres?” He 
wanted something to brush the cob- 
webs out of his brain, that no end 
of spiders had been spinning there 
of late. 

“Metropolitan,” said waiter. 
“ California, sir; Chinese, sir ; and 
lots of minors, sir, which we call 
curries, sir.” 

“Curries! why, in the name of 
all, that’s Indian! Why curries?” 

“ Because you sce, sir, they are a 
leetle strong—rayther highly sea- 
soned.” 

Smart moved—waiter skedaddled 
—(not a vulgarism—strictly classic 
—pure Greek). 

He chose the Metropolitan, be- 
cause there happened to be a troop 
of French Opera Bouffe at the time. 
He was amused for a couple of 
hours ; went to bed; and rose with- 
out a cobweb on his brain. 

Tuolumne county having been 
mentioned by the unprepossessing 
person who inquired for Sweeps, 
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some years before, and the same 
county given as his present address, 
there was plainly a connection exist- 
ing between him and the county; 
more than sufficient of a clue for 
Smart, and he started to follow it. 

It is only in the comparative fri- 
volities of life, men love change; 
in the business of life they fall back 
upon system. Where you find it 
otherways, look out for mole-work. 

Lieutenant Smart liked some of 
the frivolities of life very well, but 
he loved system better. Though 
he did not care to nudge the recollec- 
tion of posterity by deserving a 
statue, as little did he like a case of 
negus and nobodies—he would as 
soon have had a case of Harrogate 
water; he therefore followed up his 
present track, if as duty, also con 
amore, 

A preoccupied mind does not find 
much to interest itself on the road, 
It is a bad companion to others, and 
nothing to boast of to the individual 
body it informs. But a rainy day 
will come to an end, do what you 
will; whether you count the drops 
falling from one of the divisions of 
a window or turn your back upon 
them and study, or turn your side 
upon them and sleep. ‘The main 
part of his journey was over, 80 
far as length if not importance was 
concerned. He arrived on a wet, 
wretched, dismal afternoon, at oue 
of the ‘small wooden towns on the 
banks of Wood’s Creek, without 
any exception—from its source in 
the Columbian mountains, to its 
junction with a considerable tribu-. 
tary of the Stanislaus -the richest 
creek in California. 

It was contrary to the usual ex- 
perience of the miners or of the 
publicans and sinners of the place, 
to see astranger at that season—a 
stranger, 100, obviously not of the 
working class. He stopped in front 
of an inn—hotel, I believe it was 
called, on the principle that schools 
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became seminaries, seminaries col- 
leges, and the time-honoured hedge 
schoolmaster the arborial peripatetic. 
Had he hunted the country round 
he would have chosen this of all 
others because of the comical sign. 
It representéd the world, not flat, 
according to a modern mundanist, 
but a jolly round globe, with a man’s 
head protruding at one side, and his 
legs at the opposite, the motto above 
—‘ Help me through,” and the name 
below—* Denis Carroll.” 

“TI wish you would help me 
through,” said the traveller, as he 
smiled at the sign. 

“ Sure, an’ so I will yer honour. 
There now, take it aisy, ye’re ower 
the door-sill, and I'll go bail ye’re 
no evil sperrit, for, bad luck to ’em, 
they can’t enter a house without 
being dragged over the threshold, 
and I’ll make bowld to say yer hon- 


our stepped as spry as a grass- 


hopper.” 

The speaker was Denis Carroll 
himself, as droll a character as his 
own sign. He had an amazing crop 
of thick, tangled hair, possibly ar- 
ranged for the last time when he sat 
on his mother’s knee. Some few 
mothers have no knee—either for 
their offspring, or to bend in reve- 
rence, they make a straight bone of 
it from hip to ankle—more’s the pity. 
From a very short distance below 
the eyes not an inch of Carroll’s face 
was visible, all was hair—hair of 
many shades of orange-tawny, some 
of them inclining to whey. In its 
own country his class cannot be 
cited as an eminent example of order 
and tidiness. In a wilder land we 
may then readily believe, there was 
a greater outlay of packthread about 
him than buttons; what a sweet 
tay-boy was wasted there! Each 
brogue was stuffed with a sort of 
grass or hay, with here and there a 
straw to diversify the monotony, the 
whole having some sort of resem- 
blance to the extremely negligently 
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built nest of an untidy bird—the 
produce of errant reason instead of 
unvarying instinct. 

“Biddy, machree, sharp’s the 
word, my lass. The gentleman ’ll 
be dhry afther all this wet. Git out 
the matarials.” 

The place they had entered from 
the street, or where Denis . more 
aptly called “the boreen, be dad,” 
was evidently the kitchen; and the 
host led the way to the “ parlour,” 
which opened to the left of the 
kitchen. 

“Tt’s a very small place, yer 
honour, but ye’ll no be bothered here 
wid the chilthers, nor—nor the other 
guests.” 

‘* What other guests have you?” 

“ Divil a one, saving yer pre- 
sence.” 

“ What do you mean? ”’ 

“Tt’s the thruth anyway, it is. 
But they'll be trooping in afther 
sundown, It’s the miners [ mane, 
an’ as the thin edge o’ the dhrink 
finds its way in, it ginerally gits druv 
home. They’re poor crathers, they 
are, this weather; fait, I may say, 
any weather.” 

It did not seem an extensive 
household, for the wife—Biddy— 
brought in “ the materials,” whisky, 
boiling water, and—who could have 
thought it in such a place—a lemon. 

“ But, Mr. Carroll, I should like 
something to eat presently.” 

“In course, yer honour. This is 
only just to dhrive out the could, 
for the dear and blessed sake ov 
digestion. Niver, yer honor, niver 
let the craving o’ appetite induce ye 
to put good victuals whar they can’t 
recave justice. An’ what would 
become ov you, I’m thinking, if 
they got the couldshoulther? Sure 
an’ what else would they be afther 
getting, if ye ate ’m afore the chill 
was dhriven out? An’ what can do 
that same bether nor a dhrop ov the 
thrue cratur ?” 

Meanwhile he was brewing away 
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a couple of stiff tumblers, while 
Smart looked on rather amused. 

‘* And now, friend, have you such 
a thing as coffee in the house?” 

I’m quite sure that under his hair 
his face was a perfect study ; for his 
forehead rolled itself into big wrink- 
les, and his eyes, opening wider 
than nature ever intended, had a 
very curious appearance of astonish- 
ment, 

* Coff—coff—coffee on the banks 
0’ Wood’s Creek! Feared, yer 
honour, if ye’d brought the berry wid 
ye from San Francisco, the wather 
o’ this creek would o’ refused plump 
to ha made it. Ye see, its not used 
to it in the Christian quarters. Jist 
take a taste o’ that, yer honour. 
The creek wather does bring out 
the right smack wonderful.” 

* Well, Carroll re 

“ Denis, yer honour; me friends 
alays give me the Denis.” 

“Very well, Denis.” Denis raised 
his glass with some show of dignity, 
“ Very well; I think your liquor as 
honest as yourself.” He raised his 
glass again with still more dignity. 
“Now, I want some information 
from you, Denis.” 

“Tt’s an Englisher you are, an’ 
seeking information from poor Pat.” 

“Why not? I don't know a 
more intelligent piece of humanity 
on earth. His great, great fault— 
he’s easily imposed on.” 

“He must stay at home for that 
same, yer honour. Anyhow, there’s 
nore craft on shore than on sea; 
and when he comes where he need 

10t have a gangway on his chin—to 
his State of California for one—he’s 
weated to an eye-opener. Stake my 
javy, yer honour.” 

“ Craft—gangway—aye, aye, out 
there; Isee. But Denis, you don’t 





know why I’m here.” 

“Sure, then, it wasn’t to pay a 
call on Denis Carroll ov Wood’s 
Creek.” 

“Tt was for a purpose that might 
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be of use to Denis Carroll of Wood's 
Creek, nevertheless.” 

The tumbler was half-way be- 
tween the table and his lips. He 
put it down very gingerly, without 
raising it the smallest fraction of an 
inch higher. 

**Did you ever hear the name of 
Bill Sweeps ?” 

“T’ll tell the thruth, so help me 
St. Denis! I don’t know as I iver 
did ; an’ it’s no lie I’m telling ye ; 
though to be honest wid ye, it’s 
small share o’ the thruth ye’ll be 
hearing in these parts. May the 
Holy Virgin be praised! Sweeps, 
Sweeps ; I do think I must ha heared 
some sich name after all. Can yer 
describe him?” 

“T cannot. All the information 
I can give you is this, I am in search 
of a man calling himself Bill Sweeps, 
and dating from Grimes’s Dam, Bull 
River, Tuolumne county.” 

*“ Whew?” Some pantomime fol- 
lowed in the shave of spasmodic 
jerks of the thumb over the right 
shoulder. ‘ Ye maun go across the 
mountain there, at the back. Bull 
River ! don’t know it; niver heard 
the name. Grimes! have heard o’ 
him; seen the beauty, too. Arn’t 
he got ’most no forehead?” 

““Never saw the man. 
only the direction.” 

Denis turned his face toward the 
door and shouted, “ Biddy, come 
here, lass.” His wife entered. “Send 
Rory to th’ Nugget, and lave word, 
when Jem Brown comes, there’s one 
gentleman in ‘ the world’ as is wait- 
ing to make his acquaintance,” 

She disappeared, and he went un 
addressing the traveller— 

‘«¢ Jem has worked for that Grimes, 
and though I don’t know your 
honour’s name—” 

“T am Lieutenant Smart, of her 
Majesty’s Navy.” 

“Smart! Smart! you wasn’t a 
midshipman aboard the Rasper in 
the year E 
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Smart interrupted him sharply. 

“What do you know about the 
Rasper, Master Carroll ?” 

“St. Denis be praised! I’ve a 
chance at last. It is but a poor un, 
maybe,” and he shook his head, look- 
ing hard at: the lieutenant the 
while. 

Our friend, not being violently 
prepossessed in favour of either 
country, or strangers he might meet 
in it, neither liked the look nor the 
speech, but quietly drew a revolver 
from his pocket and placed it on the 
table before him, his hand still rest- 
ing upon it and his eye on his host. 
Hilarious was the chuckle of that 
host and boisterous his laugh. But 
Smart was not to be put off his 
guard, 

** So yer honour thinks I’m up to 
some dodge o’ wickedness; blessed 
Virgin!” and again he laughed 
aloud. “I only feared I mightn’t 
git the chance” —the lieutenant 
raised his weapon from the table— 
“the chance of serving yer. To 
Davy’s locker wid all doubts an’ cir- 
cumbendings! Lieutenant Smart, 
if Misther Sweepsor Misther Grimes 
hasn’t got theirsels into ghosts, niver 
fear but we'll come across one or 
other of ’em.” 

“ You spoke a word you must ex- 
plain ;—what do you know about 
the Rasper 1” 

Carroll was on his legs, in a mo- 
ment, standing bolt upright before 
his guest. 

‘Lieutenant ””—his voice was 
strangely softened and lowered— 
* Lieutenant, the Rasper was laying 
off Antigua, in the year 40. A 
man was overboard. A young officer 
caught the glitter of a white shark. 
He whipped a knife between his 
teeth, that young officer did—and 
sprang over like shot. Whether 
the second splash frightened the 
baste, we never knew. Anyhow the 
brute sank at once out of sight. 
Brave boy, brave boy! Praise be to 
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St. Denis—we were saved. May 
the choicest blessing o’ Heaven 
make his heart merry, an’ his pillow 
smooth.” 

During this speech, Smart’s 
hand gradually forsook his pistol ; 
and at its end, he started on his 
feet. 

“Give us your fist, old boy, give 
us your fist; there’s no quarter- 
deck here;’’ and he pulled poor 
Denis down on his seat. “So 
you’re the lubber that very near got 
into the shark’s maw.” 

“No lubber, Lieutenant; but a 
rated able-bodied seaman.” He 
rose, went to a corner of the room, 
uncovered something that was stand- 
ing on a bracket ; and placed it on 
the table before Smart. The officer 
gazed fixedly at it. 

“That's the old Rasper, sure 
enough. Who carved it out? and 
what’s that figure with something 
across its mouth ?” 

“Isn't it meself as is mighty 
pleased intirely this day; an’ 
proud will the wife be to know 
the Lieutenant’s to the fore that 
saved a good husband for the crater 
—and she all the better ov it. 
Sure wasn’t it these fingers—barring 
the knife—as made the bit model! 
And the figure—saving your pre- 
sence—it’s Midshipman Smart a 
goin’ to save Denis Carroll. Hub- 
buboo! wont this be a day to make 
sunshine for a life!” 

It would be false to say the Lieu- 
tenant had forgotten the circum- 
stance ; but gratitude was here, as 
it ought always and everywhere to be, 
stronger than its cause. 

The door opened; and a rough- 
looking, burly man _ stood before 
them. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘*Come here, Jem Brown, and pull 
that half-starved lock of yourn, to 
the brayest heart in California— 
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to say nothing of all the world 
beside.” 

“Don’t be a blockhead, Denis.” 
Then turning to the man who had 
just entered, 

“TI understand you can give me 
some information of either William 
Sweeps or Mr. Grimes?” 

** Ise a poor miner, sir, and works 
for Mister Grimes.” 

“Bravo! then you know if there 
should happen to be such a stream 
as Bull River.” 

“It's a bit of a rapid as they've 
guv that name to, as runs into the 
Stanislus, someway tother side 
Shaw’s Flat.” 

**Then there is such a place. All 
right. Where is this Mr. Grimes 
now?” 

“‘T thinks him and another or two 
bees a hutting just below the Dam, 
as now go by his name. But it’s a 
baddish road to get there, ’cept o’ 
’orseback.” 

“ That will do first-rate : we shall 
get there never fear. And what of 
Bill Sweeps, do you know him ¢” 

“T do, sir.” 

“Landed at once, by Jupiter! 
hurrah! Is he with Mr. Grimes ?” 

“Tt maun be a matter of five or 
six year he’s away.” 

“ All singing the same tune. What 
did he go away for?” 

Well, he crep off one dark night, 
and was never seed agin; kuase he'd 
fell on a lump, and walked with it 
all, without sharing wi’ his chum, 
Mister Grimes.” 

“Tsee now. And Grimes tracked 
him to San Francisco? ” 

“Dun na knaw.” 

“‘ What sort of a man is he ?” 

“Ow, a softish like chap; but 
awful cunning to ha’ dun Mister 
Grimes.” 

‘He came back to Grimes’s Dam 
lately ?” 

“Na: that he did na.” 

** How do you know?” 

“ All the purliece in the world 
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could na save his life ; and he knase 
it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Kase he cheat his chum. That’s 
death—digger’s law.” 

“ But he has given Grimes’s Dam, 
as his present direction.” 

“Dun na knaw.” 

The man was evidently of intense 
stupidity ; but he answered Smart’s 
purpose as well as the brightest— 
without a block of wood, the cleaver 
would be of little use. Having now 
a certain guide to the point he was 
struggling to reach, he asked, 

** You will show me the way to 
this Grimes’s Dam ¢” 

** Oney day, Sir. But my sarvices 
mun be worth summat.”’ 

“ Don’t fear the pay, my man :— 
be sure that won’t fail you. Now 
then, go and get whatever you 
please, and I'll settle with Carroll.” 

Jim’s stolid face did not alter a 
muscle; but, pulling the “ half- 
starved lock,” he turned round and 
quietly walked out. 

Denis had meanwhile left the 
room. He was sorely troubled to 
furnish forth a feast for one the 
grateful fellow would have coined 
his heart to serve ; only, the coffee 
would stick in his throat. 

* Just to think,” he said to his 
wife, ‘*just to think, an officer as 
would face ould Nick—save us from 
harum—to say nothing ov a white 
shark in his own iliment, should 
talk ov the likes ov coffee in the 
presence ov as good a tumbler of 
whisky punch as was ever brewed 
in the swate county of Cork. Ye've 
sent Rory? Fait, an’ it’s poor in- 
tertainmint as we'll be able to give 
for a life. Help us, blessed St. 
Denis! help us in our need!” 

Whether the saint did or not, a 
savoury meal was presently smoking 
before the hungry sailor, who in- 
sisted Denis should sit down with 
him. 


“ Fish, Denis, eh ? Good,” 
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‘They've got a quare name for it 
here ; something like pomponneau, 
as they do say, in these parts, is the 
best crather as iver wore a fin.” 

“Why surely, Denis, these birds 
can’t be quails? ” 

‘Bedad thin, the fathers an’ the 
mothers ov thim took ’em for that 
same. We’ve plenty hereaway. An’ 
we could git nothin’ else for yer hon- 
our, but a canvas-back duck, wid a 
bottle ov wine to wash it down. 
Maybe ye might be tellin’ me the 
name ov it, lieutenant.” 

“T’m no great hand at that, Denis. 
Umph, ha, umph! Burgundy, eb, 
Denis? or claret, Denis? or—umph, 
ha—red Marsala, Denis, with a 
smack of the cask, and a smack of 
the colouring, and a smack of in- 
gredients like the whiff that has a 
mighty propensity for knocking us 
down as we pass any chemical estab- 
lishment—eh, Denis, that must be 
about the right thing.” 

“Good hit, lieutenant. It was 
reared in Sonoma Valley, which 
stands for Moon Valley among the 
Indians. Pure California, yer hon- 
our; though they do say, that some 
monks, years an’ years ago, brought 
the grape wid ’em from Europe.” 

For some time Denis had fidgeted 
on his chair, as if he would rather 
have been anywhere else; like 
plenty of others who, struggling 
hard to get rid of the present, don’t 
know what to do with the future 
when they have it. The dinner was 
not, however, very extended; and 
was succeeded by some dried fruits, 
olives, and nuts, when Denis march- 
ed out of the “ parlour,”’ and re- 
turned, very upright and stately, 
bearing something on a tray, that 
was covered over with a white cloth. 
He set it down on the table, and, 
planting himself opposite his guest, 
waited for the uncovering. Smart 
observed, carelessly, 

“ What's this? a new Californian 


delicacy ?” and threw off the cloth, 
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He smiled—that glorious smile 
which covers even the manly face 
with beauty, when it recognizes the 
plan to please. He regarded Denis 
with almost a look of affection ; I’m 
not sure his eye did not glisten. All 
that could be seen of the features of 
his host, was radiant as sun-rise 
suddenly bursting over a rocky 
mountain land. 

* Sure, lieutenant, and it was yer- 
self ask for the coffee.” 

“And did not you say, Master 
Denis, the waters of your creek 
would not make it ?’’ 

*Throth, now, yer honour, an’ a 
poor boy don’t jist be remimbering 
ivery thing. I’m thinking the 
wathers of the creek wad strangely 
forget themselves, if they wad not 
do ivery thing for Lieutenant Smart 
—except the harum. Bedad! an’ 
I'd like to be after catchin’ ’em at 
that same !”’ 

‘“‘How did you get the coffee? 
It’s right good, and well made.” 

“Fait, thin, its no lie I'll be 
tellin’ you. It’s the wife as thought 
ov thim Frenchers—we’ve a lot ov 
Frenchmen among us; an’, says 
she, they’re alays adrinking that 
coffee, ye can be askin’ one ov them 
thim for a grain. There was a sort 
ov overseer chap, as goes by the 
name ov Dubax, or summat ov that 
kind #4 

** Denis, my hearty, you’re a fine 
boy; there’s no mistake about it. 
You would not like a drop?” 

Denis looked first at it, and then 
at his guest. 

“Sure, an’ ain’t I athinkin’, yer 
honour, there’ll hardly be enough 
for the pair ov us; an’ maybe I 
wouldn’t be gitting anothet grain, 
besides the depriving yer honour at 
the present time.” 

An Irishman of his class is the 
fountain-head of the serio-comic ; 
and the expression of his features 
were at that moment untranslatable 
by any other phrase, 
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“ Well, well, Denis; all right, 
my boy. Now tell me, can you 
provide a couple of horses for Jem 
Brown and myself to-morrow morn- 
ing ¢” 

* Sure, an’ can’t I do that same, 
asy as any lord’s gouty slipper.” 

“Very well. Get the man here, 
after breakfast, and we’ll start for 
this Grimes’s Dam.” 

“Yer honour ’d be settlin’ that wid 
Jem?” 

“T did not; but he said he was 
ready to be guide to Bull River, 
whenever I liked.” 

Next morning the hostess ap- 
peared, and not Denis’; when, on 
asking for his bill, and ordering the 
promised horses to be sent round, 
she replied, 

‘‘Musha! the horses are to the 
fore; and Jem Brown, belike.’’ 

“Very good. Now for the bill.” 

“Denis ‘ll settle that wid yer 
honor.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He'll be looking afther the 
bastes, sure, I’ll show yer honour the 

She did. And as they were going 
through the kitchen, several half- 
naked youngsters were peering out 
from another door. 

‘* Arrah, thin,” said the mother, 
shaking something like a fist at 
them, “it isn’t forgittin ye I'll be. 
Agh! ye spalpanes! to be showing 
yer bits o’ dhirty faces to the gintle- 
man!” 

The dirty faces, and the bodies 
that owned them, showed more 
knowledge of perspective, if not 
also of prospective, than might have 
been predicted at their age and 
rating; they had a clear concep- 
tion of the vanishing point; and 
did not hide their talent under a 
bushel. 

“ Stop, stop, Mrs. Carroll; I must 
have my valise.” 

“ Yer honour won't be more nor a 
couple o’ days away, anyhow. It’s 
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Denis was a sayin’ so this blessed 
morning.”’ 

“ That's cool. I must see him.” 

She led the way, outside toward 
the back of the premises; and there 
he found three horses, Jem Brown, 
and Denis evidently prepared for a 
ride, 

“ Why, Denis, my man, what does 
this mean ?” 

** Sure, lieutenant, you would not 
be thinking to go there,” pointing 
over the mountain, “ with only that 
poor crather for a guide ?” 

* You don’t know the road.”’ 

‘‘But Jem do; an’ he can take 
the pair ov us, as well as one.” 

Smart, of course saw the object ; 
Denis Carroll was not guide but 
guard. 

“There now! up wid ye, Jem. 
Yer honour ’ll not be used to these 
saddles ; ye'll find, howsomedever, 
they’re the rale thing in this 
counthry. Bate pig-skin intirely.” 

To the unaccustomed eye, they 
were comical monstrosities. A huge 
and high peak, “fore and aft,” as 
Denis went on to explain, “to be 
howldin the body safe; the fore 
peak, on goin’ down hill, or rayther 
down precipice; and the aft peak, 
for goin’ up precipice. Now, ye see, 
yer honour, widout the fore peak, ef 
ye’re goin down the steep, ye’ll be 
on the baste’s neck, an’ in goin up, 
of rason ye'll be on his buttocks ; 
an’ holdin on for the bare life, wid 
the bridle, ye might be pullin the 
crather slap over, and so come in 
for a hurt.”’ 

A smile, an “up with you, 
Denis,” and all were in their sad- 
dles, and away, over hills and across 
valleys. It was only a day's ride, 
and late in the evening they sighted 
a little cluster of huts, and a river 
brawling over a rough channel, at 
some distance beyond. 

“ That ere’s Grimes’s Dam,” said 
Jem. 

They were riding down a slight 
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incline—not enough to try the virtue 
of the peaks—and in a few minutes 
were close to the huts. Three men 
were standing in front of one of 
them. They had seen the horsemen 
advancing for a considerable dis- 
tance, and were greatly puzzled at a 
circumstance that had never hap- 
pened to them before. 

“The foremost man _ there’s 
Mister Grimes,” said Jem, “‘ dun na 
knaw the tothers.” 

The horsemen stopped near the 
hut where stood the three men; and, 
as they were getting off their sad- 
dles, Grimes sung out, 

“‘Holloa, Jem ! what’s the hunt?” 

“ Dun na knaw, maister. That 
gent as is there wanted ‘to see 
Mister Grimes; so I up and tell him 
I cud show him the gate he should 
gae, if so be he’d shell out summat.” 

Lieutenant Smart walked up to 
the man pointed out as Grimes. 

“You are Mr. Grimes, I believe?” 

“*T am so, whether you believe it 
or not.” 

Manner had very little effect upon 
Smart, and he continued as calmly 
as under the most amicable recep- 
tion. 

“JT have come from Europe for 
the purpose of seeing you.” 

“Very gratifying, I’m sure; very 
kind and flattering, indeed. No 
other influence brought you here— 
only to call on James Grimes,” 
sneered that apparently desirable 
acquaintance. “Hi! I say, Hi!” 
shouted he, “where’s Paddy Carroll? 
I’ve seen him before, any how; he'll 
be able to tell me what’s a-foot.” 

Denis Carroll was a prudent man, 
as well as a grateful. He was 
fetching a compass to trace what 
force there might be, out of sight; 
and was satisfied the three men al- 
ready seen, composed the whole 
garrison. He brightened up; _be- 
came important and bustling. 

“Perhaps,” said Smart, “I may 
be able to tell you as well.” 
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Grimes admired his self-posses- 
sion. 

“A Britisher, like myself, eh?” 

“Yes, Mr. Grimes; a British 
sailor come to hold a palaver.” 

“ Buried the tomahawk ?” 

* Surely.” 

‘* Let us turn inside, then.” 

And so they all did, the six men 
filling the hut inconveniently. How- 
ever, they found seats on good, 
sound, logs of timber; there was 
no other reposing luxury for them. 

‘** Perhaps, Mr. Grimes, you and 
I might as well converse alone. You 
might not wish another to hear what 
I have to say.” 

‘Speak out, man; Jem and 
Through the World are old acquaint- 
ances—eh, Denis Caroll ? and these 
other two are my chums, since 
never mind that. Speak freely.” 

**You know Bill Sweeps.” 

The owner of the dam did notquite 
expect that. Hurricanes and bom- 
shells! how viciously he seized with 
both hands a thick foxy cap he had 
ou his head; dashed it to the ground; 
trampled it underfoot in his rage; 
clenched his hands; and rolled 
through his curled lips. 

“IT do—I do!” and his red eyes 
fairly glowed. 

‘*He wrote a letter,” continued 
Smart, without noticing the ami- 
able temper of Mr. Grimes, “he 
wrote a letter, a few months since, 
dated from this claim.” 

‘* He’s a liar; and never did any 
such thing.” 

‘* T have seen the letter, and taken 
down the address—‘ Grimes’s Dam, 
Bull River, Tuolumne county.’ 
Indeed, I have a copy of it.” 

Grimes laughed—after his fa- 
shion. 

** And who may you be that are 
interested in the biggest villain I 
know ? and that’s a wide word in 
these parts.” 

‘‘T’am Lieutenant Smart, come 
over to inquire as to the where- 
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abouts of Bill Sweeps, and as to a 
letter written from this spot by 
him.” 

*‘No, no, Mr. Smart ; he never 
writ letter from here this five years 
or more; did he, Joe?” and he 
leered with an unpleasant expres- 
sion at the individual bearing that 
name. 

Joe, one of the trio that 
welcomed the newly-arrived, pro- 
ceeded to perform what we must 
suppose to be an inherent function 
of puzzled humanity; he raised his 
right hand to his head, and bestowed 
upon it a clawing, which must have 
forcibly reminded it of a gardener 
with his iron-toothed rake doing his 
best to settle the weeds. After the 
civilized scratch was over—all due 
rites paid to the genius of conside- 
ration—heleered back at Mr. Grimes, 
and held his peace. 

** Now I think, boys, it won’t be 
amiss to cheer our visitors with the 
bit and the sup. Come, Paddy Car- 
roll, you’re the inn-keeping son of a 
gun that can do it first-rate, while 
Mr. Smart and myself have a quiet 
talk inside there,”’ pointing to a door- 
way that certainly had something of 
a door in it, but too fragile to con- 
fine sound, if there happened to be 
itching ears handy. Paddy nodded 
and winked, which said as plainly 
as nod and wink could say 

*‘ Allright, me hearty. Go along 
wid ye.” 

The division into which Smart 
and Grimes entered was evidently 
the sleeping apartment of the latter. 

How strangearesomeof the phases 
of humanity! I think, though, we 
ought to read civilized humanity. 
The feelings of the savage human 
aremore uviform than ours. Reason 
may make all of us play queer tricks 
at times; but when we add the 
aberrations of a civilized refinement, 
solemnity itself will find some 
laughter-wrinkles in the corners of 
its eyes—crow’s feet of fur. 
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Here was a man, who, although 
he had never committed grievous 
crime, saw the loathsome thing, 
without dread and without abhor- 
rence, who was living a wild life in 
the wilderness, if not lawless him- 
self, he dwelt in the midst of a god- 
less population ; a pariah among 
classes ; mourned for only at home 
—a home in the old country ; and 
yet whose sleeping apartment 
betrayed more than comfort; 
the ornamented iron bedstead; 
the spring mattress ; the clean and 
snow-white covering; the curtain 
over the hole of a window at the 
far end ; the dressing-table under it, 
with comb, brushes, and looking- 
glass ; an arm-chair and—a sofa!— 
a sofa for adiggerina hut! There 
was something in hin—the grawing 
biossom is proof of a root. But all 
this might be considered as minis- 
teriug only to the animal ; granted— 
a tame animal, nota savage. Strange 
as it may seem, there were other 
things which spoke of still better 
life. There were some landscapes 
hanging round what by alittle stretch 
of imagination might be called the 
walls, There were some _ photo- 
graphs lying on the table and on an 
old tool box. And, strangest of all, 
there was a flute, and some sheets 
of music, thrust out one end of the 
sofa. 

Mr. Grimes was gratified at 
Smart’s evident surprise. 

“You did not quite expect to 
meet with the fine arts in a Califor- 
nian hutter’s bed-room, Mr. Smart.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, I did not,” and he took 
up the flute ; “‘ may 1?” 

There was a pleased expression 
on the forbidding countenance before 
him ; and the sailor played a little 
wild and plaintive air. 

‘‘Thank you, Lieutenant Smart. 
You are the first gentleman that has 
treated me like a human being since 
—yes, yes—a waif and a stray—a 
winged seed in a whirlwind—a 
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demon !—not to you—no—not to 
you. See here ;a volume of Shake- 
speare ; I’ve read Caliban—so have 
you. Now tell me more, exactly 
why are you here?” 

“TI find, Mr. Grimes, that Bill 
Sweeps is not, nor has he been for 
some years, in this country. I had 
reason to believe the contrary. A 
letter has been received by a gentle- 
man in England. ”’ Grimes inter- 
rupted him. 

“ Sir George dela Tour?” 

“Good, good, good!” exclaimed 
Smart, jumping up ; “ you know all 
about it.” 

“Did you not come over because 

ou knew that ?” 

“ When I started, I had no reason 
whatever to suppose I should not 
find him on this very spot.” 

“You seem pretty sharp, Mr. 
Smart. Don’t you begin to see day- 
light ?” 

“Yes, for some motive, he got 
you to write to Sir George in his 
name.” 

“Tsn’t it plain, why? The vil- 
lain’s in hiding; most likely in 
France. His letter to me is from 
St. Germain.” 

“Tn France, is he? That will be 
news in England.” 

“The scoundrel’s sayings are not 
worth a broken pipe, nor his doings 
worth one of the splinters, to my 
mind.” 

“There must be some other cause 
for his not coming here, besides 
hiding in Europe. Indeed, I’ve 
heard ec 

“He swindled me out of a 
fortune,” broke in Grimes, savage- 
ly; “the mean, sneaking  vil- 
lain!” ‘ 

“IT have been told so, since I 
arrived in this country. But let us 
go on sure grounds. I have seen the 
original letter to Sir George, and 
have a copy of it.” 

“ Will you let me see it?” 

Smart took it out of his pocket- 
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book, and gave it. Having read it, 
Grimes observed,— 

“* That’s about it. Don’t be angry, 
Mr. Smart ; but before I showed you 
what I am going to show you, I 
wanted to be satisfied how much 
you really knew. It amounts then 
to this: —that he either has in 
reality, or fancies he has, got hold 
of a secret by which he would 
appear to have a grasp on his former 
master’s family; and, for some reason 
or other of his own, does not wish, 
or dares not appear openly, to de- 
mand a bribe from Sir George de la 
Tour for betraying it; and you seek 
to verify or refute this. He was 
always a double-dealing rascal, and 
not easy to track. But how Sir 
George is mixed up in the transac- 
tion, I don’t understand. Now see 
here.” He went to a large box 
which stood in one corner of the 
room, and took out a goodly-sized 
leather case, from which he extracted 
several papers. Opening one of 
them, he said,— 

“There’s the letter he wrote to me, 
with a copy of what I was to write, 
or get written, to Sir George. Read 
it.” And Smart read as fol- 
lows :— 


“My DEAR AND VALUED OLD CouM,— 
1 am going to try if I cannot make up 
for the conduct 1 was guilty of when I 
left California. I have what I consider 
the certainty of a good haul; not less 
than 10,000/. most likely more. I will 
give my word, most solemnly, that as 
soon as it is netted, I will come over to 
the old place, and divide it with you 
penal. It may be the nest-egg of 
a million for us, Ido not wish to be 
seen openly in the affair just now, but 
send you the enclosed sketch of aletter, 
which I should be glad you got copied, 
sinking the language as an additional 
precaution, if by any chance the scheme 
should fail—though it hardly can. Send 
it according to the address at the bot- 
tom ; and when you geta reply, enclose 
it to me, William Sweeps, Poste Res- 
tante, St. Germain-en-Laye, France. 
And now, my fine fellow, I think there’s 
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a good time coming, without waiting 
much longer for it. Thy old chum, 
“B.S——.” 

He returned it to Grimes, who 
observed,— 

“ What do you think of that for 
a choice morsel of flummery ? Come 
here and divide! The joke may 
cost you dear yet, Master Sweeps. 
However, I had the letter sent, as 
you know—one of those men in the 
next room copied it. Perdition 
light on the smooth villain! he may 
find himself noosed some fine day, 
when he’s not thinking of it. Take 
care, Bill ; yourobbed James Grimes; 
and, not satisfied with that pleasant 
freak, you want to make a tool of 
him, do you?” and what there was 
of forehead almost disappeared be- 
tween his hair and his eyebrows. 

It is not an uncommon character 
that would cheat you out of a thou- 
sand pounds in a trade transaction, 
yet would shrink with horror at the 
idea of sliding one of your egg- 
spoons into his pocket. This is not 
exactly the big thief looking down 
upon the little thief; it is skill v. 
simple larceny, a finer-drawn dis- 
tinction than honour warrants, what- 
ever law may do. Let us mind we 
don’t tread on the shaking edge of 
the precipice and fall over, buried 
in the sin. A being of fierce pas- 
sions, the man who thwarted them in 
James Grimes must look well to his 
goings-out and comings-in. But he 
was not all evil. Who is? Nay, 
he was far from it ; though, as I said 
before, under pressure of severe pro- 
vocation, he might not have hesitated 
at crime. 

Smart not only gave him no 
offence, but, noting his better part, 
had touched his feeliugs; and besides, 
he happened to come at a lucky 
time. The weather, which so com- 
monly swoops down like a huge bird 
of prey and bears off in a few 
hours the persevering miner’s work 
of many months, had that year 
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spared the labours of Bull River; 
and Grimes was in a proportionate 
state of exultation. The worst of 
the season was past, and he should 
resume operations, when the fine 
weather came, without the additional 
outlay of a dollar for repairs. 

“Have you any objection, Mr. 
Grimes, to give me that letter of 
instructions and promises you just 
now allowed me to read ?” 

“Tt may be valuable to me; 
what would be the use of it to 

ou ?” 

“It might serve to identify the 
writer.” 

“Has he done anything in Europe 
to lay himself under the lash of the 
law?” 

“Tam not aware of it; but that 
letter creates suspicions.” 

“Nodoubtitdoes ; and Iam sure he 
is in some fix. Now, Lieutenant 
Smart, I'll show you what kind of 
stuff James Grimes is made of; 
that is to say, one part of him ; and 
we've all two parts, the good and 
the evil—the difference is, the differ- 
ence of distribution, that’s all, just 
as in one rock-pocket we find a 
ecuple of ounces of gold, and in 
another, looking exactly like it, a 
couple of grains. You are the first 
gentleman I have seen for years; 
the first, that for still more years, 
has treated me as well as he would 
his dog. Don’tinterrupt me. You 
regard me as something more de- 
serving than a dog. I know you 
do. Very well; you shall have the 
letter on one condition—that if it 
prove of value, you shall send a 
cheque in my favour, to any banker 
in San Francisco, for such amount as 
it may be considered worth.” 

“ Then, Mr. Grimes, you have no 
security.” 

“TI have ; the old, old letter of 
recommendation—the countenance.” 

“What could you recover upon 
that?” and Smart could not help 
smiling. 
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“ Whatever may be the value of a 
gentleman’s and an officer’s word of 
honour.” 

“ Which I give you freely, with 
all my heart and soul; and add 
better than that—a Christian man’s 
pledge.” ; 

Grimes folded his hands together, 
and sat silent for several minutes. 
Was there a hovering angel near 
who snatched the prayer and bore it 
on high ? 

“Thank you, Mr. Smart, thank 
you. You've done me good. There 
is the letter. And now let us go 
and see what Pat Carroll has been 
preparing for us. One word only 
first—if, after having ate, and drank, 
and slept, you want any knowledge 
in the morning which I can give, let 
me hear it.” 

They ate, and they drank, and 
they slept ; and that is as much as 
many of us do whose chin-elevation 
is higher than the hutters of Bull 
River, or their guest. 

And here we must leave the small 
humble party collected at Grimes’s 
Dam for the present, and show the 
reader cause for the title of our 
story. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As was said in our first number, 
Ravensholm, whose abbots were 
among the proudest of England’s 
hierarchy, was one of the monastries 
suppressed by Henry VIII, and sub- 
sequently, towards the end of the 
reign of James I., granted to Nicho- 
las Chudleigh, first Baron Ravens- 
holm. He wasa relative of Bacon’s, 
with much of his powerful mind, 
without his servility. 

On this gentleman taking posses- 
sion of his newly-granted domain a 
remarkable prophecy is said to have 
been uttered, or rather recorded, in 
a mysterious manner. It was nailed 
to a tree in the park, and written on 
\ apiece of parchment so caligraphi- 
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cally ornamented as to throw sus- 
picion on the Church which once 
reigned supreme in that country, 
and which was famous for illumi- 
nated manuscripts. Whether the 
words now extant are original, or 
whether some rhymster of a later 
time translated them into more 
modern*phrase, is not known. It is 
generally received, and I think cor- 
rectly, as our great-grandmother in 
her great-granddaughter’s dress, 
Though the actual prophecy cannot 
be doubted, the language is not that 
of an early date, and I can only give 
it as now preserved in the family. 
‘‘Tf the raven watch, 

And the raven hatch, 
Unharmed till the lightning’s stroke, 

The Chudleigh tower 

And the Chudleigh power 
Shall root like the forest oak ;— 

But if one of the name 

Should a young raven tame— 
A fledgling reft from the old Chud- 

leigh crest— 

Woe, woe to that race! 

Dishonour—disgrace ! 
To perish at last in the serpent’s nest.” 

Such is the Legend of Ravens- 
holm. 

A spreading beech-tree is the 
family crest; and the motto, “ Sub 
tegmine fagi,” is singularly consist- 
ent with the legendary lore of this its 
earlier day. Many a majestic tree 
of the species adorned Ravensholm 
Park when the owner and the place 
were alike in title, and long before. 
In the times of the first baron one 
of these trees was particularly strik- 
ing for its size and vigorous growth. 
It had been for years, and commonly 
believed for centuries, the building- 
place of a pair of ravens— the self- 
same pair, it was said—birds of 
longevity and ill omen. 

The croakers—not the ravens, but 
the elderly ladies of both sexes who 
had the happiness, to us at any rate, 
and probably to themselves, to flour- 
ish in that rusty period—marvelled 
at the coincidence of the Chudleigh 
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crest and the famed beech-trees of 
the abbey; and they went about 
boding dire evil to the lay successors 
of the ancient abbacy. They had 
paid a visit of generations to the 
worms before the place knew a 
stranger. 

It must be remembered, that be- 
twixt the schoolmaster and the 
palmy days of Ravensholm many a 
sea, and a plain, and a mountain, 
intervened. Some went so far as to 
say he was a myth. At best, he 
was shut up between four walls, a 
fine example of hermit-learning, 
scornfully regarding knowledge dif- 
fused. He was not within shaking- 
hands distance of the multitude. 
Let us take heed in our own gene- 
ration, lest by shutting our eyes the 
enemy take advantage. Ware de- 
nominationalism ! 

The reign of superstition was long 
in the house of Chudleigh, and so 
- long were these fate-fraught birds 
protecied by its lords. Such was 
the saying of popular belief. Most 
likely the lords thought no more of 
the birds than the birds thought of 
the lords. The legend was, how- 
ever, handed down from generation 
to generation, and, if not respected 
by all, its veracity remained untried ? 

Of course, civilization has crushed 
out superstition. What then of 
modern spiritualism? We no longer 
believe the tests of Roman augurs— 
whether of ancient or modern Rome. 
Why not—since we adopt other 
follies almost, perhaps altogether, 
as grave, and quite as stupid? 

Many were the lords of Chud- 
leigh who were held in high esteem 
by their sovereign and their equals, 
no less than by their inferiors. Pity 
so fair a thing should fade !—then 
our ownership of humanity must 
be a pity, for everything human 
must fade. The only pity about it 
at all, is the laziness that stops our 
struggling as we might, and with all 
our might, against the fading. 
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At length there arose a youthful 
scion of the race who struggled 
against nothing but good. An ami- 
able person he was, who laughed 
everything to scorn, even his very 
vices, on the principle of a misinter. 
preted fact,“ that a//isvanity.” The 
warning prophecy of his house—the 
legend of his race—came in for its 
share of ridicule. 

It was the twaddle of old; the 
laughable nightcap on the empty 
skull of the head of his race, and of 
the heads of the dependants of that 
race, and of every believing head of 
the countryside. He would show 
them all what fools they were, and 
what daring was. He would take 
one of the young birds. He would 
do something for posterity, in quite 
a generous way, while he lived ; he 
would be known to that posterity as 
chief actor in the farce of the Rape 
of the Ravens. He would let people 
know something about upsetting 
fears and civilizing feathers. What 
did he care about two-legged things, 
whether the legs ended in claws or 
toes? What did he care about any- 
thing? The character is an ever- 
green. A boy had asked him for a 
young raven, that he might tame it; 
and he should haveit. The boy had 
hinted he dared not do it; he, a 
Chudleigh, dared not do it! The 
Evil One loves that phrase—“ dared 
not ;” it grates harshly against the 
bit of flesh claimed by Satan, especi- 
ally when accompanied by a half- 
hidden, half-revealed sneering grin. 
That clenches the matter. It is 
easier to do than to bear; especially 
where the brain has changed places 
with the skull, and lies exposed for 
every daw to peck at. The ancient 
gardener, grey-headed Tom Halli- 
day, was the comment—he became 
young Edward Chudleigh’s con- 
fidant. 

Tom Halliday was one of those 
acquisitions seldom idle in his voca- 


tion, never, indeed, unless disabled 
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by illness, or to fulfil some of the 
errant wishes of the family; for in 
his mind there was only one de- 
serving the name by pre-eminence— 
the old stock of the Chudleighs. 
The sovereign was the mushroom, 
the Barons of Ravensholm the 
truffles; species of the same genus— 
the first at the lower end, the second 
at the upper. It is a pleasant re- 
miniscence, and, alas! I am afraid, 
little more than a reminiscence. 
Some of the noblest of earth’s life is 


extinct, and other fast becoming so. - 


I fear the Hallidays are of them— 
the simple, the faithful Hallidays. 
Is it the fault of master or 
man? 

“Come here, Tom, and listen to 
me. Leave those stupid daisy 
things alone for a bit, can’t you? 
Look’ee, old boy, I want one of 
those young ravens;” and his 
sinister thumb was bent back over 
his shoulder in the direction of the 
ominous nest. 

The old servitor of three genera- 


tions was horror-struck on hearing 


the projected raid against 
ravens so deliberately proposed. 

“You be surely a joking, Measter 
Edard!” said he, with as strong a 
provincial accent as ever fell in 
sweet strains on provincial maiden’s 
ear. “Ye would na harum the 
ravens—ye would na, now!” and 
the “daisy things” again began to 
receive his care. 

But the ear of Chudleigh’s cadet 
—the Hon. Edward—was neither 
feminine nor provincial, in an edu- 
cational sense at least, and he heard 
nothing musically sweet in old 
Tom’s voice. 

“It’s Dick Driver wants one, 
and he must have it,” was Edward 
Chudleigh’s ultimatum. 

Without ceasing his labour, in- 
deed labouring more energetically, 
the old man groaned,— 

* Remember, Measter Edard, re- 
member the fearfu’ caying— 


the 
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‘If the reaven watch, 

And the reaven hatch, 
Unharmed till the lightning’s stroake,’ 
why, well, Measter Edard;” and 
striking his spade hard into the 
ground, while crossing his arms 
over the top of it, he went on, 
“ but as sure as this spead’s a spead 
—and a right good un it be, thof it 
were mead by my own sister’s son— 

‘If one o’ the neame 

Should a young reaven teame’”—— 

“Ay, ay,” interrupted the 
youngster, “all right, I've heard 
that humbug, usqgue ad, as we say 
in the classics. But Z don’t want 
the black brute—it’s for Dick 
Driver, I tell you.” 

The old gardener insinuated his 
rough hand under the right side of 
his hat, seemingly with the delibe- 
rate intention of tilting it up and 
letting it quietly roll to the ground. 
If so, he had the pleasure of suc- 
ceeding. His next operation was 
to stare very intently at some air- 
drawn picture which he saw before 
him, faithfully representing a giant 
raven glaring upon a human skull, 
while a baron’s coronet crumbled at 
its side. He passed his hand across 
his brow, and presently observed, 
with the deliberation of a profound 
thinker,— 

“There be summat i’ what you 
say, faiks there be! I niver thowt 
o’ that!” and the twist of his nose, 
and the depression of his eyelids, 
were wonderfully knowing. 

Now of all the provocations to 
merriment with which I happen to 
be acquainted, I doa’t think there is 
one that beats a foolish old man 
with a knowing leer of maudling 
intelligence playing about his 
wrinkles. It affected the boy ap- 
plausively, of which he there and 
then gave three satisfactory evi- 
dences—a slap on the back that 
nearly brought tears into the 
ancient’s eyes, his cap in the air, 
and his lungs. 

43—2 
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“Hurra, Tom, hurra! that’s 
jolly. Ill never again call an old 
twaddler a fool—always excepting 
the governor.” 

Tom winked extensively at his 
companion—a sort of pleasant, 
deprecatory wink; at least, he in- 
tended it for a wink ; but the left 
eye remained closed till one might 
count twenty, which, by halving his 
vision, doubled its acuteness, ac- 
cording to certain matrimonial 
arguments. Curious. As friend 
Halliday’s eye gradually re-opened, 
he continued,— 

“T’ll lend ye a hand, Measter 
Edard. By gosh! we'll cheat the 
prophecy and jockey the reavens, 
cunning as they be. How th’ owld 
women will stare, sure/y!” and he 
chuckled, with a broad, senile glee, 
at the facetious notion of making 
the old women open their eyes. 
But he suddenly became serious. 

“What of my lord, your father, 
Measter Edard ?” 

“Him! he minds them as much 
as I mind that plant;” and he 
switched off the head of a flowering 
shrub close to him. 

I never saw human being wan- 
tonly destroy a blossom, that I 
could cordially take to heart and 
home. There always seemed to 
me evidence of a greater amount of 
low savagery in damaging the in- 
animate than the animate. If this 
be cruel, that is more intensely 
mean; and meanness is so abomi- 
nably contemptible, we can hardly 
stop to argue with it; whereas 
cruelty, involving higher crime, 
might possibly yield to remonstrance 
that would slip off meanness, be- 
cause of its more slimy hide. 

The deed was soon done. Of 
two birds, one was taken from its 
nest in the “ wizard beech,” as it 
was called, in allusion to the tradi- 
tion. Despite his sarcasm on the 
old women, and placing but doubt- 


ful confidence in the profundity of 
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his own wink, the gardener watched 
the tree early and late, with a 
certain share of anxiety he cared 
not to own; for though the ab- 
stracted bird had been given to 
Dick Driver—a hanger-on in the 
stable-yard, who generally had a 
pair of black eyes quite indepen- 
dent of natural contrivance—young 
Edward Chudleigh was daily 
making a pet of it, and fear stole 
into the heart of poor Tom 
Halliday. ; 

However honest ignorance may 
be, it is easily imposed upon. It is 
the grand pabulum of artifice. 
Agitators, religious, political, or 
private, deal largely in the raw 
material, working it up into all 
sorts of fantastic fabrics in a manu- 
factory from which the public is 
carefully excluded. Un secreto es 
un peligro, says the Spanish pro- 
verd. Yes, a secret is a danger— 
dangerous to the many, if profitable 
to the one; the many may be 
pounded to a jelly, while the one 
sits aloof and directs the fray. 
O rare ! 

Ten days after the transaction 
regarding the legend, seeing 
“Measter Edard,” as he always 
called him, going toward the brook, 
with his fishing-rod, Tom made him 
a mysterious signal—nothing to do 
with Peter Simple’s, but a kind of 
timid, suppressed beckoning, as if 
the brain were in one key, and the 
hand in another. Action and in- 
telligence by no means always go 
together. 

The boy—he had seen twenty 
fishing seasons, however—stopped 
till Halliday came up. 

** Well, old spade, and what now ? 
Has the raven we left tumbled out 
of its nest and broken its ugly 
neck?” 

Tom shook his head, and, point- 
ing to the “wizard beech” with 
the conventional solemnity of the 
supernatural sheet-wrapped ghost, 
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muttered, in anything but the ah- 
poor-creature’s tone of the past,— 

“They’ve desarted the tree, sure 
enough, Measter Edard. I’ve niver 
set eyes on ’em sin’ ye took the 
fledglin’ ; ’tother maun be stearved 
to death;” and a very visible 
shudder trembled through his old 
frame. 

‘Then perhaps the elderly ladies 
may have the best of it, after all,” 
laughed the youngster. ‘ We'll 
soon see how the other gets on ;” and 
ina few minutes they were stand- 
ing under the tree. 

Edward Chudleigh mounted to 
the nest. The remaining bird was 
dead—dead from hunger ; deserted 
by its parents, dying miserably. 
He tossed it down, and it fell close 
to Halliday, whose bravery was cer- 
tainly not exaggerated into its 
vice—rashness. He backed some 
paces, keeping, however, his front 
well to the foe. His eyes were 
fixed on the dead bird, which seemed 
somehow to quiver strangely before 
them, and to multiply itself in a 
peculiarly weird and indistinct way ; 
his cheeks blanched ;_ his teeth took 
the office of his tongue, and chat- 
tered. Presently his look became 
unsteady ; he was dead beat, and, 
sighing heavily, murmured, in deep 
tones,— 

“The prophecy has begun to 
work—the prophecy has begun to 
work! Luck’s gaed fra Ravens- 
holm. Cum’ee down, cum’ee down, 
Measter Edard;” and his hands 
were clenched before him in the 
tightness of a repentance all the 
more agonizing because of no avail ; 
while down came the master de- 
linquent, laughing at the old 
servitor’s fears, and spurned the 
dead bird with his foot, as he passed 
on to the brook. 

Whatever sense Tom Halliday 
ever possessed, he had let it drop. 
He now picked up some of it, 
slowly, laboriously, and, as he 
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watched the young man, sighed 
rather than said,— 

“‘T have heard tell as the fisher- 
man—barring the thief of a poacher 
—is niver guv up to bad ways.” 

With a deep inspiration, a ner- 
vous shake of the head, and a “God 
help him!” he went on to the 
gardens, turning ever and anon to 
regard the fisher, as if he expected 
a prodigious hundred-years-old 
pike to leap from the waters and 
pull him down, down, down to per- 
dition. 

The object of this agreeable ex- 
pectation put his rod together as he 
went along, and sang aloud— 


AN ANGLER’S SONG. 


Ye lovers of angling, 

And haters of wrangling, 
Come hither and list to my lay ; 

I sing of a sport 

Which the wise will court 
Till King Death lay claim to their clay. 

The rod that I wave 

Is no pedagogue’s slave, 
The dunce may survey it with smiles ; 

For no horrid pickle, 

To add to its tickle, 
Its round, polished surface defiles. 

To cast the light fly 

O’er streams Is a joy 
Unknown to that creature, the book- 

worm ; 

He glories in nought, 

Save another's thought— 
I glory in being a hook-worm. 

Old Euclid may shine 

In angles divine, 
And prattle of A, B, C, D, 

My angle, however, 

If angular, néver 
Would be a right angle for me. 

Lines of verse, ‘tis said, 

Proceed from the head, 
And the mental palate regale ; 

Then what can exceed 

The poet’s bright deed ?— 
Lines of hair from a horse’s tail. 

Perchance at college, 

In search of knowledge, 
Tom shone a dandified dangler, 

Cajoling with pun 

Old Don and young Dun, 
He may still be senior (wr) angler, 
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Hurra, then, hurra ! 
For the anglers gay, 
And wends to the brook with his tackle ; 
He laughs at all evil, 
Throws care to the devil, 
And shakes off the world’s iron shackle. 


By this time he had arrived at 
his intended fishing station, selected 
his flies, soaked his casting-line, 
and then set to work. 

Scarcely was the sport began, 
when thunder boomed at a dis- 
tance. Presently a few heavy drops 
of rain pattered in the water. 
Vividly flashed the lightning ; 
nearer growled the thunder. The 
rain fell in a torrent; the gale 
raged with unwonted fury; and 
Edward Chudleigh crept into an old 
bath-house, on the margin of a pond 
through which the brook ran. In this 
shelter he remained, while flash suc- 
ceeded flash and peal followed peal 
with awful rapidity. It was the 
heaviest storm that had passed over 
the district in the memory of 
living man. Its duration was short, 
but when the down-pour ceased, and 
the clouds dispersed, the fisher 
found the water unfit for his sport, 
and he returned in no pleasant mood 
to the abbey. 

At the very first thunder-growl 
that reached him, sorrowing Halli- 
day looked up at the sky—uno con- 
solation there; he looked down on 
the earth—no consolation there. 
Big rain-drops were falling fast, and 
drops of fear, quite as big, stood 
on his own brow. They were 
not drops of fear in the meaning of 
timidity—of bodily apprehension— 
but of terror, intense terror, at con- 
sequences beyond his own injury, 
to which he had been a miserable 
accessary. He hid himself away 
in his own tool-house for shelter, sat 
down on a bag of shreds, reached 
out for a small volume that lay on a 
bench, opened it, and read, as the 
first line he saw— 


** Be sure your sin will find you out,” 
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A blinding flash and a terrific 
peal at that moment startled even 
stout and fearless hearts. 

An hour later, one seeking the 
head gardener found him still seated 
on the same bag of shreds, and 
leaning against the wall of the tool- 
house, a serious, but not a sad, ex- 
pression on his face, the open Bible 
beside him—dead. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


Tae rape of the ravens did not 
prosper, except where Rumour 
blew beguiling blasts. 

It was very generally understood 
—from tremulous whisper to drun- 
ken shout—that Dick Driver’s bird 
had been taken from the wizard tree 
by one of Lord Ravensholm’s sons ; 
that it had turned out to be a malig- 
nant gnome, that the storm was the 
result of some diabolical brew, that 
Tom Halliday had been struck dead 
by the Great Enemy in person, and 
that a creature having the appear- 
ance of an immense horned raven, 
with something curious about its 
claws, had pecked out the eyes of 
the sinning Chudleigh. 

The greatest despot in the world 
is imagination ruling over unculti- 
vated mind. So it ever is. ‘The 
grain of truth and the bushel of 
chaff is confined neither to age nor 
station. Oddly enough, in the 
present instance, the legend on 
which all this bosh was founded 
was so far confirmed, that one of 
the birds Aad been reft from its nest 
before the lightning’s stroke, for, 
during the storm spoken of in the 
last chapter, the fatal tree—the crest 
of the Chudleighs—had been struck 
with lightning. 

The rich and luscious fruits of all 
Alexander’s mighty conquests, his 
unequalled power on earth, his fill- 
ing the cow’s horns of an early 
period, the post-horns of a later, and 
the railway whistle-pipes of a later 
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still; the reward of this vast, earthly 
fame was tears, tears! the petty, 
puny sorrow of a warrior-heart 
stricken down by success. What 
must be the foundation of a pros- 
perity producing such an effect? 
The Christian can answer, the moral- 
ist can answer, andthe no-Christian 
and the no-moralist can answer too. 
It is not every stomach that is worth 
its bread-and-butter, nor every suc- 
cess that deserves to be successful. 
When the cold winds of life nip one 
to the very marrow, wrap up in 
the cosy fur of conscious right. Can 
we? Weare free agents. 

Edward Chudleigh could have 
done, or left undone. He did! and 
even before his return to the abbey 
his father had heard the story of his 
doing. One of the under keepers, 
who had a great aptitude for making 
opportunity his god, took advantage 
of the storm to examine certain ap- 
pliances he had furtively put down 
for the capture of fish in one of the 
ponds. He was engaged in this 
congenial performance of duty when 
the crowning flash and crash from 
the thunder-cloud came. The cow- 
ardly poacher, who was bending 
over the edge of the pond, was so 
startled that he slipped on the wet 
grass, and trying the revocare gradum 
trick—the downhill recovery—tum- 
bled head foremost into the water. 
He screeched for mercy—he felt he 
was going down, and had good rea- 
son to screech. He roared to be 
pulled out; the handiest thing to him 
was what heard him not—the storm 
—and that did not help him by the 
smallest fraction in the world. After 
a laudable amount of sputtering— 
it was but fresh water, though to be 
sure a morsel of pond-weed might 
have stuck in his gills—he made 
some desperate clutches at the slip- 
pery bank, to the great derange- 
ment of his temper ; proof that his 
fear was past for the moment. 
He made but little upward way, 
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however, and to help him on his 
road began to devote his eyes in a 
very unpleasant way to other re- 
gions. This did not assist him much, 
and he struggled on. But he did 
manage to crawl out at last, and 
while he was pulling himself up by 
tufts of grass, his legs still in the 
pond, he happened to look beyond 
the bank. Like cowards in general, 
he was superstitious in the highest 
degree, and, like wrong-doers in 
general, the creaking of his own 
shoes would drive him into a pa- 
roxysm of alarm, in which spell and 
omen danced the grotesque measure 
of reality run mad. What does he 
see now? The stricken tree was 
before him. Instead of sliding back, 
he shut his eyes tight, and with 
great spasmodic efforts presently 
found himself high, if not dry. 

It was this man who, in his fright 
at the storm and the scathed tree, 
told the major-domo, and that im- 
portant sleeper, in yet greater but 
more solemn fright, as became his 
office, went, as wise men do, directly 
to head quarters, and told the mas- 
ter—that is to say, the second mas- 
ter in the establishment, himself 
taking first rank. 

The Lord of Ravensholm was a 
fine, aristocratic-looking old man, 
rather cold, which he called pro- 
priety, and rather proud, which he 
called dignity. People will mistake 
these mattersso! But the mistakes 
are only the heritage of position, not 
of conviction—the growth of circum- 
stances, not spontaneous. 

Is there nothing beyond the mere 
want of sound in the sudden pause 
of the storm? in the unexpected 
stillness of a thousand tongues? 
Yes, the brooding of an angry out- 
break. Indignation was in the 
baron’s breast, but conventionalism 
saved him from its unseemly exhi- 
bition. He did not, therefore, greet 
his son by fretting and fuming at 
him in 9 common-place manner, 4s 
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the wilful and wanton destroyer of 
the family honour, the dark shadow 
on the path of its prosperity, but 
merely motioned him away, saying,— 

“TI have heard; you can retire ; I 
must reflect,” and he waved his 
hand. It was a delicate, white, 
long-fingered hand, the wave per- 
fectly unembarrassed and graceful. 
Nor was there any verbal reply from 
the son, but the sneer on his lip con- 
veyed a thought so like one of 
Burns's, that, had not the poet been 
of a later day, the very words might 
have been its translation— 

‘*Q wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.’’ 

Ever overbearing and harsh—a 
parody of his father so exaggerated 
as to render it hideous—the offend- 
ing son became more and more reck- 
less. For awhile he encumbered 
the low haunts of the neighbouring 
town. Then, his paternal home 
knew him no longer. The great 
Babylon received and absorbed him. 
It was not with the simple heedless- 
ness of youth that he fell into vice, 
nor was he weak enough to be the 
eighth wonder of the world—it was 
the settled purpose of more matured 
profligacy. 

In the old palace of Capo di Monti 
at Naples there is, or there was, a 
picture representing Hypocrisy as a 
Capuchin friar who would cheat the 
world ; but the world, too knowing 
for the monk, and described by the 
figure of a vagabond enclosed in a 
sphere, steals softly behind him and 
cuts away his purse. So fared it 
with Edward Chudleigh. His 
younger-son’s portion—at least the 
fraction of it he ever saw from the 
hands of the money-lender—soon 
melted in the blaze of dissipation. 
He schemed and schemed in all sorts 
of crooked ways, and failed». He 
tried the friar’s lash, and fell into 
the friar’s luck ; the world was -too 
knowing for him—hypocrisy, too, 
failed like the rest, 
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I am not going to hunt vice to its 
lair among the modern “ kitchen- 
middens,” to chase it from folly to 
folly till the callow sin is full- 
fledged, and the night-cellar receives 
its victim. Itis sufficiently disgust- 
ing in high places. Indeed, the only 
difference between gentleman-vice 
and ungentleman-vice is a mere thing 
of noise—the profanity of the low 
is louder in its vulgarity. The de- 
gradation is the same, whether under 
refinement or coarseness; only, 
where gentle birth has sawn off the 
branch on which it was sitting, and 
comes to the ground, it appears more 
shocking. Dignity of place is not 
security of position. No end is 
answered by making one grade 
drunk to deter another. We are 
quite as apt to imitate, as to avoid; 
to become, as to despise; so don’t 
let us play the fool and call it 
virtue. 

When Edward Chudleigh’s father 
had been gathered to his ancestors, 
and his elder brother, who did not 
insult the public with his disreput- 
able life, died childless, he found 
himself an aged man of thirty-five— 
very old in looks, very old in consti- 
tution, and very, very old in vice. 

What matter ? 

Not much. He was Lord of 
Ravensholm ; and six mothers came 
forward to compete in the sale of 
one of their children for the wife- 
dom. The worst of the score of 
girls owned by that half-dozen of 
harridan mammas drew the lucky 
number ; and, unusual as it may be, 
the young lady and her lord were 
suitably coupled—as unclean a brace 
of birds as any pair of vultures that 
were ever neck-deep in putridity. 

The Marquis of ——— settled 
the division of English mankind 
after a fashion extremely pleasing 
for its simplicity, he said he could 
only recognize two orders ; his own 
and—the rest. The two orders were 
sadly jumbled together, and both, 
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from the byeways of the world, that 
furnished the wallowing guests who 
held high revel at the abbey during 
the three years’ reign of Edward 
Chudleigh, Baron Ravensholm. For 
that time, drunkenness, debauchery, 
and profanity roared and raved. 

We have a tolerably exact tran- 

script of the house of Chudleigh, 
from the first Nicholas to the last 
Edward, in the complete departure 
from etymology of the word phy- 
sics, which has degenerated from 
the science of nature to the restricted 
investigations of the physician ; and 
the further debasement into mere 
drugs—physic. 
* The last baron soon reached the 
drug-step. After his three years’ 
infamies at Ravensholm, the family 
possessions fell under other rule. Ra- 
vensholm was sold, and the old 
owner’s name was soon associated, 
among its‘equals, with the corrup- 
tion of abject, spendthrift habits ; 
and in the minds of the surrounding 
peasantry, with deeds of impious 
daring. But he had not got quite 
to the bottom yet. ‘Time ripens the 
plucked medlar under the guise of 
rottenness. So he, too, ripened. 

I don’t know how the bull-making 
poet contrived to finda “‘lower depth 
in the lowest.” The lordly Edward 
of Ravensholm did—though there 
was not much poetry about him. 
He rapidly dwindled into the thread. 
bare ; rushed into the common felon ; 
was transported ; his honours for- 
feit; and a disgraceful death, the 
crown of a disgraceful life. 

The ravens never more built in 
the old beech, but, the following year, 
passed over to the other side of the 
park, and there reared their young. 
They had been disturbed before the 
lightning’s stroke, and the predicted 
poverty and degradation fell on the 
race they seemingly protected. In 


_ process of time the “ wizard beech” 


lighted the cottager’s fire harmlessly 
enough ; the family tree passed into 
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other conditions; the heavens have 
no star for the sad. 

And so, generation after genera- 
tion, impiety clung to that once- 
honoured name, whether deserved 
or not, till at length the despised and 
the shunned settled down in a class 
far removed from great lords and 
ladies, though not always beyond 
the reach of evil tongues. They 
became principally tillers of the 
earth—hewers of wood and drawers 
of water”—content, for the most 
part, with honest industry ; unrepin- 
ing at daily toil ; as little envying 
any as envied by any. 

One exception needs only to be 
mentioned ; one exception between the 
last lord—known as the wicked baron 
—and the last of his race, the Mary 
Chudleigh with whom we have 
already some slight acquaintance, 
aud on whom rests the weight of 
the closing curse of the legend— 
‘To perish at last in the serpent’s 

nest,” 
which, of course, had the worst in- 
terpretation put upon it that the 
allegory would bear. 

A poor boy was taken out of the 
streets of London by a carpet manu- 
facturer, as the drudge of the esta- 
blishment. His name was Roger 
Chudleigh. He proved to be assidu- 
ous, obliging, intelligent, and honest ; 
rose step by step till he reached the 
counting-house; eventually married 
his master’s daughter, became a 
partner, and amassed wealth. 

This was the first chance the 
family had of regaining some of its 
lost dignity, and perhaps in the end 
restoration of the forfeited peerage, 
through his only daughter. Jane 
Chudleigh received the best educa- 
tion money and a century-and-a- 
quarter ago could command. Un- 
fortunately, with riches came lofty 
notions. Her mother was no longer 
satistied with the city and its mag- 
nates, while her father sought a 
titled husband for his heiress, To 
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forward their aspiring views, a fine 
house in a fashionable quarter was 
taken ; and by dint of magnificent 
dinners, expensive wines, and 
monster ball-gatherings, a few of 
the indigent younger sons of rank 
honoured them with their presence. 
This was the scorpion class, to be 
sedulously avoided in the matrimo- 
nial market. Their daughter must 
have an elder son, if not a peer. 
Among their acquaintance there were 
necessarily some both untitled and 
poor. Of these there was the one— 
according to the daughter’s matu- 
rity of judgment. Judgment! what 
have we to do with that when we 
are in love? Something. Do we 
not exercise discrimination as ani- 
mals? One hangs on the petit nez 
retroussé; one scales the tower of 
Lebanon ; another admires the chi- 
selled features of inanimation; others 
dote on the deep and placid pool, or 
the rippling, shallow stream; some 
on the dimpling, some on the dum- 
pling. Now, then, here is the animal 
intervention. Please say why we 
should not use the intellectual and 
the moral? Why husband and wife 
should have become husband and 
wife only to the extent of one-third 
of themselves? The other two- 
thirds, which were not included in 
the ceremony, will some day make 
a startling revelation to the one- 
third mated, insisting vehemently 
and bitterly on the injustice, and 
resenting it with life-long misery. 

It might be just as well to bear 
in mind that, even under favourable 
circumstances, marriage, to be suc- 
cessful, infers acclimatization. We 
are transplanted into quite a foreign 
land ; climate and surroundings all 
different from those in which we 
have been hitherto growing. No 
prosperity can be expected under 
these changed circumstances, unless 
by a careful process of adaptation. 

When Jane Chudleigh’s parents 
became acquainted with her choice, 
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they poured a bitter curse on her 
head—both, both; father and mother. 
Mother! surely it was an echo? 
Alas, alas ! it was too fearfully real; 
and too fearfully was it accom- 
plished. She rebelled, and fled from 
her home. They were married; 
and the common course of wilful- 
ness crept on. Slowly, surely; 
fondness, disappointment, bickering, 
estrangement, misery, agony, de- 
spair. For what? 

In the midst of this evil-doing 
Roger Chudleigh’s wife died; and 
he soon married again. The step- 
mother was kinder than the parent, 
aud obtained some provision for the 
now deserted Jane. Of this second 
marriage he had two svas; and it 
was not till some time after the 
birth of the second, a public an- 
nouncement appeared that the 
great and wealthy firm of Chud- 
leigh & Co. had stopped payment. 
The city was taken by surprise— 
the West End is never surprised— 
and the creditors ranged themselves 
on the side of the city. They did 
not take much by the motion—just 
two shillings and one penny in the 
pound.: No more was heard the 
name of Chudleigh ; for, to do him 
justice, he did not make even a 
knighthood out of his bankruptcy. 

The eldest son of this man, 
Roger—millionaire, child-curser, and 
bankrupt—was christened Nicholas, 
after the founder of the family ; 
the other, Roger, after himself. 
The last Roger married, and had 
two daughters, whose descendants 
were numerous, but all condemned 
to various degrees of poverty. As 
there is one branch of these we 
shall have to notice, nothing more 
need be said of them now. Nicholas, 
having failed in several attempts to 
gain an honest livelihood, was in- 
duced to go into the country, where, 
after a while, he took the place of 
gamekeeper to Squire Periwinkle ; 
the father of that Periwinkle, a 
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squeaking neighbour of Major Top- 
lofty. He was the grandfather of 
Mary, whose own father, we have 
seen, was a woodman. Of Mary 
herself, some of those who con- 
sidered themselves the imperium in 
imperio of Squashy-cum-Duckpool 
held her to be stark nought, as we 
know. 

I should like to hear who ought 
to be best able to decide, if not the 
nearest? Most likely, the farthest 
off. Family quarrels are notoriously 
the most bitter of all quarrels, be- 
cause of the intimate knowledge the 
parties have of each other ; so that 
nice little tickling stabs can be 
delicately administered, till one or 
other of the smiling combatants 
bleed quietly to death. It is a biting 
sarcasm on humanity, that the more 
it knows of itself, in its intimacies, 
and the stronger its inclination to 
tear itself to pieces. If so, the 
farther apart we are, and the better 
our character. The less that’s seen 
of us, the less can be said of us— 
at any rate, believed. ‘“* Distance 
lends enchantment,” &c. What 
angels we must be to those who 
know nothing of us! only a judg- 
ment founded upon nothing might 
turn out rathershaky. Better have 
something to go upon, after all—and 
the Squashy-cum-Duckpoolites had 
that something. 

There are about as many ways to 
the temple of fame as there are 
squares in a spider’s web for catch- 
ing flies. Count Gerowski strangely 
became a kind of mystery to the 
general public. His visit to the two 
attorneys, honest Davy and Corah 
Fitz-Codling, afforded fine scope for 
conjecture. Conjecture! certainly, 
certainly. It was infra dig. in the 
scandal world, to guess that, and 
surmise the other. It was broadly 
told that the count had “ stooped to 
conquer,” and failed; had been re- 
jected—jilted—by Miss Clementina 
Fitz-Codling! and then went to in- 
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struct honest Davy as to bringing 
an action. Immediately after, he 
disappeared ; curiosity knew not 
where. There went abroad a hint 
that the story came from the young 
lady’s father, Corah himself, and 
was instituted for the purpose of 
bringing young Loiter Whiff to 
book. He was a traveller for the 
house of Smut, Smoke & Co., cigar 
manufacturers — not merchants ; 
pooh, pooh! the same thing, the 
same thing; with a difference. The 
report made a great noise, which is 
a peculiarity of some reports; and 
when it beat the drum of the young 
gentleman’s ear, he per‘ectly under- 
stood the position ; it was borne in 
upon him at once, that a great man 
had been rejected out of love for— 
for—he looked in the glass, “ How 
could the poor thing help it!” 
Heigh-ho ! 

Then, besides the Gerowski ob- 
scurity, there was a sort of artful 
cloudiness surrounding Lieutenant 
Smart; neither snow nor rain, buta 
species of sleet, which might be 
either or neither. It was as easily 
cleared up by the vigilance com- 
mittee as the other; and it became 
quite plain that the sailor was gone 
off to California, to grub up penny- 
pieces and sovereigns minted some- 
where down below, if he could but 
come across them; and not, as an 
unauthorized member of their body 
at first reported, to establish a sys- 
tem of aerial navigation for the 
conveyance of the precious metals 
to the maelstrom of the English ex- 
chequer. 

Possibly we may arrive at a little 
rational change from all this con- 
jectural flatulence, if, during a flying 
visit to former scenes, we accompany 
Sir George de la Tour to the cottage 
of his lady-love’s mother. Rational 
where there’s love! To be sure; 
love is the very aim and end of 
rationality ; often the aim, oftener 
the end, Yet love itself is rational 
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—and more. We can twist it out 
of its element, as a night-line may 
twist a trout; and it will knock off 
its scales in the same sort of tor- 
ture, That is not the fault either 
of the love or the trout, but of the 
handling they get, especially the 
love; some go at it with an iron 
claw ; some, with a velvet finger ; 
some, in an unpremeditated, natural 
way. The iron claw bruises and 
lacerates remorselessly ; there is 
such a thing—a great, riotous love, 
ending in sad earnest. The velvet 
finger insinuates its softness amid 
caresses, {until, gradually growing 
harder and Itarder, it betrays the 
skeleton under the velvet. The un- 
premeditated, natural way ; honest 
and honourable, passionate, but 
kindly—well, that may be more 
difficult to explain, as it is easier to 
show the severe grandeur of a 
mountain, than the various and 
multiplied hues of the forest, clad 
in a thousand shifting forms, and 
every form of lovely tints. 

A glimpse of what is going on in 
the history of the last who bears 
the name of Chudleigh may en- 
lighten us a little. 

When Sir George reached the 
cottage door, it seemed to be en- 
dued with supernatural locomotive 
powers, by opening of its own 
accord. The moment he had 
entered, it closed again as mys- 
teriously. The baronet turned 
round, and the cause stood revealed, 
as it had often done before. Mary 
was not naturally much of the rose ; 
but when she and the visitor entered 
the dame’s “parlour,” he led her 
quietly up to a looking-glass. 

“Where did the rouge come 
from, Mary?” 

How hardened she must have 
been! the rose did not deepen by 
the faintest tinge ; it might as well 
have been true rouge. She only 
smiled ; while laying her hand on 
his shoulder, and Jooking at his 
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reflection in the mirror, she said, in 


the low, smooth, flexible tones 
which render some voices very 
lovely— 


“Oh, bless you, George, for what 
your mother has done!” 

“What has she done, dear girl, 
but the commonest of common 
justice ?” 

“ Ah, she is very kind, and quiet 
George had nothing to do with it!” 

“She is very kind—the kindest 
of mothers—and quiet George had 
nothing to do with it. No, dear, it 
was not at my suggestion. It is 
purely her own wish that our 
engagement should now be made 
public—eh, Mary? that it should 
be unmistakably known you were 
going to make ducks and drakes of 
your own high and noble name, and 
pick up another.” 

“You know, George—for it was 
you who gave me the book in which 
I read—that a certain Sir Thomas 
Egerton ‘was a grave and great 
orator, but best when he was pro- 
voked.’ Take care, sir—don’t poke 
fun at my great name. 1 know you 
love oratory.” 

“It depends upon the gender, 
among other things.” 

“ Then we'll make it over to the 
neuter.” 

**Neuter—neuter. Is not that a 
sort of spectacles without an eye 
behind them? an affectation of 
something that is really nothing ?” 

** You're too critical by half.” 

* Which half?” 

“We don’t criticise with the toes, 
do we? which half, then, can it be 
that thinks?” and she capered about 
in the wildest gleejat the solemn 
look Sir George put on. 

* Come here, madcap girl; I've a 
message to give.” 

She nestled close to his side, and 


was very quiet, though but half 
reclaimed to seriousness as she 


looked earnestly in the face she so 
dearly loved, 
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“Twas sent here by my mother 
to ask you to dine with us at The 
Towers, tu-morrow.” 

Instead of shrinking from him in 
affright, or, on the contrary, dash- 
ing out unmistakable signs of joy at 
finding, as she’ was well assured she 
should, a second and affectionate 
mother in Lady de la Tour, she 
clung to his arm, and her eyes 
pleaded piteously. 

“Oh, George, George, what 
shall I do? I know you have a 
large party, and I shall die under 
the sarcasms of your cousin.” 

“JT don’t think you will, Mary. 
Ada’s gone on a visit to a distant 
relation.” 

The information was followed by 
a great sigh she could not restrain, 
as her head drooped on his shoulder. 
With one arm round her waist, 
and in a voice almost as low as 
her own, he said— 

“You will come to my mother, 
Mary ?” 

She did not reply. The tears 
were falling silently. ‘ 

“Mary, darling, 1 am sure you 
guess truly. You know Ada has 
always had an eye, nay, two eyes, 
on the poor old Towers; and 
when she heard the truth from my 
mother’s own lips—what exactly 
passed, I don’t know—but a few 
hours after, she started off with 
her maid to Mrs. Norrington’s. 
Her temper would not let hur meet 
thee, Mary, for the first time before 
others.” 

It is not easy. to say why Mary 
should have shed tears, till at last 
she fairly sobbed convulsively. 
Though seldom boisterously merry, 
she was of anything but a crying 
disposition. She was as well as- 
sured of Ada Locksley’s fury as of 
Lady de la Tour’s kindness; and 
feelings were suddenly opened up 
that, if not new to her, came on her 
now, in their near approach, not 
only— 
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“Clad in the beauty of a thousand 
stars,” 

but with a terror hanging about 

them she could not shake: off in a 

moment. Presently she looked up, 

slyly enough. 

“You have reason to laugh at 
me, now, George.” 

“Too dear for that, far too dear 
for that, Miss Mary of more moods 
than I knew of, and dearly loved in 
allofthem! Is it not so, mother?” 
Mrs. Chudleigh had just entered, 
with what Denis Carroll would have 
called, her walking toggery aboard. 

“Vm sure it is, my dear boy. 
What was it?” 

“ Tell, Mary.” 

She did blush this time in good 
earnest. 

“Well, mother, we'll never mind 
that. Mary’s going to dine with us 
to-morrow.” 

“You know,” said the old dame, 
‘you always do right. But there 
—it was your mother that asked 
her.” 

“What would you think of her 
if she went without ?” 

“ Always right, dear boy, always 
right, as I said. I wonder what 
she must wear. Dear me, dear me! 
that is a very serious thing; the 
great thought of all these young 
people; and there’s nothing ready.” 

“Garnet velvet and peacock’s 
feathers, mother.” 

She had small eyes, but they 
sometimes widened, and the pea- 
cock’s feather tickled them into 
opening to their fullest. They soon 
collapsed. 

“You were always a wicked boy, 
George ; always a wicked boy ; and 
—ah, well, after all, what can we 
expect ? men don’t understand these 
things. [I do believe, it isn’t as 
they won’t; but they can’t. Some- 
how, they ain’t cut out for it; it 
isn’t in ’em. Black coats and 
chimney-pot hats! how can they 
know anything of dress? Why, 
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the handsomest of ’em can’t look at 
themselves without seeing plenty of 
ugliness. Well, well! then, you 
know, it would be hard to lean too 
heavy on them. ‘You and I must 
consult over this, Mary. Go, 
George, go; and ieave us alone. 
We have not a minute to lose. 
The time’s very short to think of 
all there is to do, and then to go 
and get it done.” 

He kissed the old dame; Mary 
only went with him to the door. 
When she came back, her mother 
was in her own particular easy 
arm-chair, rubbing the back of her 
left hand with her right—her usual 
cogitative attitude. 

“That George is a good boy, 
Mary ; an affectionate and a good 
boy, but he’s sadly ignorant.” Mary 
opened wider eyes than her mother 
had lately done. ‘He has no more 
notion of dress than when he was a 
poor little naked baby. You'll have 
a deal to teach him, Mary, some day; 
and he’s not exactly wanting in 
quickness neither. I’m sure its quite 
a blessing you’ve a mother to think, 
and to piot, and to plan for you; 
most special, since I heard in town 
this morning that the little chan- 
dler’s widow—the Dowager Lady 
Dabchick, she calls herself —that 
was knighted, I mean her husband, 
as was Ralph Dabchick when I 
bought ‘dips’ of him. What was 
it for he got made a knight? Dear 
me, dear me! I do forget things 
so. Didn’t he tread on Lord Puff’s 
corn, when he was over there seeing 
after those Irish? No, no, that was 
not it. Corn, corn !—I know now ; 
I knew it began with a C; it wasn’t 
corn at all, it was candles. He in- 
vented some kind of new candle-mix- 
ture, and dedicated it to Lord Puff, 
under thenameof‘ Pufferine.’ My lord 
was all of a sudden so enlightened, 
he sent for the inventor (they do say 
it was only a piece of noble fun), 
and safely returned him to his native 
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Squashy, Sir Ralph Dabchick, knight 
and courtier, I think it killed him, 
He’d always my Lord Puff in his 
mouth ; Puff here, Puff there, Puff 
everywhere. He was but a weakly 
body at the best of times, and hadn't 
breath for it. So he fell away into 
a wheezy condition, on which even 
‘melting days’ had no effect, and 
his breath, at last, came shorter and 
shorter, till it couldn’t make both 
ends meet, and then went out, like 
one of his own patents. Why, bless 
me! here we are, talking, talking” 
—Mary had never said a word— 
“instead of looking after the dress. 
What could we have been thinking 
of, child? Come along;” and they 
dived into some inner recess sacred 
to the mysteries of the goddess of 
adornment, whoever she may be. 

If the sole result of the com- 
munings and glass consultations, the 
tryings-on and the takings-off, the 
regrets that nature had not clapped 
on a couple of eyes at the back of 
the head to save that crick in the 
neck, from craning more than side- 
ways to get a good look behind; 
the doubts about the security of this 
pin and the arrangement of that 
lock ; the flutterings and utterings 
of a little spice of vanity—if the 
result of all this were nothing more 
than the simply-dressed girl we met 
at The Towers the next evening, it 
was a deal of time wasted and co- 
gitations swamped. 

When we enter the drawing-room— 
on these occasions often what Burr 
more aptly called the dinner-waiting 
room—we find the hostess and her 
son, Major ‘Toplofty, Paul Peri- 
winkle, and one of the nine muses, 
his eighth daughter, rejoicing in the 
earthly name of Miss Mollusca Peri- 
winkle, General Sir James and Lady 
Snapp, one or two fox-hunting neigh- 
bours, and a sprinkling of Squashy 
natives, Dr. and Mrs. Mastermann, 
and one of the degrees of compari- 
son, Miss Kate the superlative, 
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honest Davy, and not the Dowager 
Dabchick. Her ladyship’s little 
dodge of circulating a report that 
she was invited missed fire. She 
feigned sickness, however, and then 
hinted to her dear friends she was 
too ill—how -unfortunate !—o go. 

Those already mentioned were 
assembled when Jack Toplofty 
entered. Lady de la Tour rose from 
her seat, pressed her hand warmly, 
and, saying, “ Thank you, dear 
Louise,” passed out of the room. 
In another minute she re-entered, with 
a girl of striking fairness, whose 
hand lay lightly on her arm. As 
they passed along the room towards 
where Jack was chaffing one of their 
fox-hunting friends about “that 
little spill you got in Flatterbluff 
Bottoms,” Lady de la Tour merely 
said, generally— 

“T think you know Miss Chud- 
leigh ; she is very dear to me.” 

Jack Toplofty came forward, and 
seizing upon Mary, carried her off 
to a sofa. 

* Oh, thank you, thank you, Miss 
Toplofty!” 

“Now you mind, or I'll give 
you up to the lions and tigers there, 
to be devoured at their good plea- 
sure. I’m not Miss Toplofty. Id 
a fine deal sooner you called me 
Jack. I’m Louise — you're Mary; 
and as sure as ever you blunder 
again into that Missishness, I'll try 
the currycomb practice. I know 
something about it, and I’ll trouble 
you not to forget you’ve a thinner 
skin than Flying Cloud. Never 
doubt me, but I'll lay it on hard 
enough.” 

Though this young lady has been 
introduced to the reader before, she 
has neither been painted nor even 
photographed, nor indeed outlined ; 
and surely nothing less than that can 
be due to high personages. True, 
she has got hitched on to one of the 
heroine pedestals, and yet will escape 
being more minutely described, for 
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the good and sufficient reason that 
she is quite able to speak for her- 
self. 
There is an “old dyttie” which 
says— 
‘* Who thinks to sayle without a maste, 
His travell is forelorne and waste.” 


That feat has been performed in 
our own day by one of the oldest 
thingsin creation—steam. So, under 
the most transparent skin, we dis- 
cover and utilize the circulation of 
that blood whereof great, and dash- 
ing, and noble characters are made, 
and which is generally supposed to 
roll freest under a dark covering. 
We are accustomed to connect fair- 
ness with frigidity, and innocence 
with insipidity. Weare often wrong 
in both cases ; though we do cer- 
tainly at times meet the beauty of 
the serpent of paradise, with that 
serpent’s destructive cunning, among 
fair skins; but, unlikethe first woman, 
we have the experience of humanity, 
which she wanted ; and we can see, 
however we may abstain from 
noticing, the slime of the beast, 
whether as suavity or bravado. 
Neither the sensuous nor sentimental, 
the dashing and the flashing, are 
true heroines, though they may carry 
off the palm of heroics. 

Mary was eminently fair; not 
faultless in feature, but with those 
gloriously, deep blue eyes which, 
combined with her fairness, relieved 
her from being vapid on the one 
hand, or fury on the other; and her 
eyebrows were more distinctly traced 
than generally falls to the lot of so 
fair a girl. Her hair had an un- 
mistakable leaning towards red ; and 
there was a waviness in it that be- 
trayed a wealth of subdued bright- 
ness as it rippled under the rays of 
light falling upon it in ever-varying 
positions. And then the head on 
which it grew; it was a lovely head, 
slightly inclined to small, of beauti- 
ful shape—when freed from the 
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deformities of fashion—not quite 
round, but approaching it, with a 
moderately high forehead, rather full 
than flat. Her figure was slight, 
and peculiarly graceful. And is 
anything like this the description of 
a cottager’s chiid? Itis. I am de- 
scribing with perfect truth the 
daughter of a forester, the descend- 
ant of a long line of nobles. Why 
not? Likeness is hereditary as well 
as gout. I know those who suffi- 
ciently resemble their ancestor of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day almost to en- 
courage the fancy that the old 
picture had walked out of its frame, 
and was taking the air among us 
moderns—another, yet thesame, in ull 
except costume. Hence, no doubt, 
Mary’s refined appearance. Under 
the peculiar circumstances before 
told, she had advantages of mental 
training, by which she could not 
otherwise have benefitted. But with 
these, just now, we have nothing to 
do. Sterner duties are frowning 
upon us. A mighty passion is urging 
us on. Dress, in all its solemnity 
and chameleon changes, rises up like 
a ghost before us. A ghost! no, 
hardly that—though really fashions 
so rapidly become ghosts, it is hard 
work to find time to smile upon 
them, or to sneer at them. They 
are no sooner born, than hey ! 
presto! pass!— and the cradle’s 
empty of its tenant! a hideous scrap 
of an elfin changeling, “grinning 
horrible a ghastly smile,” in its 
place.” . 

You cannot expect that we—poor 
male creatures, as we are—should 
play lay figures to Madame Diabolina 
Frippérie, of the Rue des Imbéciles, 
late Rue ‘d’Enfer, 4 Paris. All I 
can tell you is, there was a pre- 
dominance of white, with rose- 
coloured bows scattered about it; and 
certain festoonings of the main mate- 
rial, which were far from ungraceful. 
One striped camellia was somewhere 
in her hair, and the only appearance 
of jewels—save a single ring—was 
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a bracelet of half-a-dozen rows of 
unusually fine pearls, clasped with 
an opal. Between the time of Lady 
de la Tour’s leaving the drawing- 
room and re-entering with Mary, she 
had twined it round the blushing 
girl’s wrist, whispering— 

“From Helen de la Tour, to her 
dear child. Not a word; I must 
rejoin these people. Come, dear 
girl; ” and they entered together, as 
we have seen. 

Sir George was obliged to march 
in to dinner with the grandest lady 
present, who happened also to be the 
most stately, Lady Snapp; her hus- 
band, Sir James, with Lady de la 
Tour. Mary fell to the share of 
Theophilus Burr ; and Jack to Frank 
Hely, the gentleman that had made 
quite an unpremeditated acquaint- 
ance with the moss of Flatterbruff 
Bottom, the very softest falling- 
ground in any number of neigh- 
bouring parishes, as she took care to 
tell him she had heard. They were 
in the act of sitting down to dinner, 
when “ Lord Godalmin and Lady 
Anne Cleborne ” were announced— 
the eldest son and only daughter of 
the Duke of Keveton. 

“IT beg your pardon, Lady de la 
Tour, I see Miss Chudleigh there, 
Anne would like to be introduced to 
her. Will you kindly ‘ 

The proprieties were satisfied ; 
and I hear they were equally satis- 
fied with each other. 

“Thank you, Lord Godalmin. 
All friends in Rome, well, Anne ? ” 

** Quite ;” and she found a seat 
by Mary. 

Apropos to nothing, a voice was 
heard— 

** Of course, my lord—ah—yes. 
Your lordship’s sentimentsare always 
just—ah, ah—very just indeed— 
yes. I was greatly regretting, when 
your lordship entered, to hear his 
grace was suffering—ah, yes—from 
incipient gout—yes, indeed ;” and 
the tuft of thesmall vulgarian seemed 
to rise up higher and higher. 
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We need not put even initials to 
that sentence; though we have not 
heard the speaker for some time. 

Lady Anne was seated on one side 
Mary, and Burr on the other ; while 
Lord Godalmin was at the right hand 
of his hostess. All these dinner- 
meetings are much alike, and the 
present may well be relegated to the 
limbs of forgotten amenities, though 
it was assembled for a specific pur- 
pose. Even of the after-dinner 
proceedings one sentence, and 
one event, is all that can be re- 
corded. 

On returning to the drawing- 
room, Lady Anne congratulated Lady 
de la Tour with much warmth. 

“She is very pretty, well informed 
for any age—rather quiet for this; 
and will not only be an acquisition 
to the county, but I am pleased to 
hope, the few miles we are apart 
will not divide us. There is no 
such thing as space now; and if she 
think to re-introduce it, she will find 
herself mistaken.” 

It is not every young lady who 
would speak thus of another. 
To which does do most 
honour ? 

Such was the sentence. The 
event, was the arrival of a groom 
from Ravensholm, with a request for 
Dr. Mastermann’s attendance, Miss 
Rebecca having become much worse. 
The major’s sister had been for a 
long time-suffering from decline; 
but no immediate danger had been 
apprehended. The major and his 
daughter accompanied the doctor to 
Ravensholm. 

Little as Miss Rebecca Toplofty 
was known—long as they had been 
in the county—yet a gloom hung 
over the party they had left. The 
music seemed out of place; the talk 
had not much animation, and less 
intelligence; and long before the 
regulation society-evening came to 
an end, The Towers relapsed into 
its usual quiet, 
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Ava Lockstey, like the rainbow, 
was a beautiful thing of the senses to 
those before whom it shone; but 
they could not at the same time see 
the object that made it. The sun 
lay behind them, and was of a 
totally different constitution to the 
reflection with which they were 
charmed, and it was with the reflee- 
tion, not the promise, they were 
charmed. She was a_ finished 
cabinet actress, as most likely there 
is no necessity to tell the reader. It 
is a low exhibition of talent; it is 
the lowest, and its very life and 
essence is deception: It is a thing 
of pretence, and the more naturally 
we can pretend, the more applause 
we gain, and the less we deserve. 
Since we know it to be dissembling, 
where the harm? In private life 
there cannot be a lie acted, any more 
than spoken, that does not realize 
the old description of an epigram— 
‘‘ A little short thing with a string in 
its tail,” 

I am making no application to the 
stage. We go there to see and 
hear, no matter what—a ludicrous 
representation of manners and 
characters, or a faithful rendering. 
And we go, conscious that all we 
shall see and hear is pure fiction, 
though disguisedly showing forth 
certain actual phases of humanity. 
We go with full knowledge of the 
fiction, and the actions neither cheat 
us into a false belief, nor are in- 
tended to do so. In every-day 
association the plausible story, the 
lie circumstantial, is poured intothe 
ear for the express purpose of be- 
guiling us into a belief of its truth, 
In spite of Shakespeare, that— 

‘* All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely 

players,” 
I don’t believe a word of it; because 
that would be making humanity one 
44 
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huge lie by creation, instead of a 
liability. 

The day after the dispersion of 
The Towers’ guests, Lady de la 
Tour communicated to Ada the 
astounding news of her cousin’s en- 
gagement to Mary Chudleigh, and 
her immediate intended iutroduction 
to some of their friends. Her 
flight to Mrs. Norrington’s was con- 
ceived and executed as our fiery 
friends are apt to conceive and 
execute, and which often ends ina 
widely different way to expectation, 
as it did now. 

People wondered how the Nor- 
rington’s got on. Their equipage 
was in good taste; their establish- 
ment, if not large, was well sus- 
tained ; bills were duly paid; and 
comfort appeared to be more studied 
than show. The two sisters (Clara, 
the youngest, had died afew months 
before Ada’s visit) had received the 
best of educations of the know- 
nothing class—the prevailing kind 
of the duy; and the brother, after 
learning something at a_ public 
school, went to college for a few 
years, where he might have learned 
more ; and so, indeed, he did, as he 
left with a finer reputation for 
driving and rowing than for Homer 
or Euclid. In short, the hinges 
worked smooth. There was nota 
creaking door, boot, or pretension 
on the premises. By much stricter 
economy than fashionable fledglings 
could suspect, they managed to ayoid 
living in a town, whereby they en- 
joyed the privilege of avoiding, to 
a great extent the clack of such a 
place, and could absolutely walk in 
their own garden without a note 
being taken of it by the upstairs 
window opposite. ‘They were, in 
fact, of the country, therefore quite 
distinct in their humanities, with 
separate wills, wishes, and duties, of 
wiiich they made the townspeople 
fully sensible. 

Mrs. Biddulf Norrington was a 
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woman of the world—a sharp eye, 
a close hand, a steady pulse, and 
wonderful volubility of compliment. 
As Miss Maria Twitter, she was well- 
connected—a niece of the Snuffers 
of Snufflesby, and in some way or 
other a cousin of Lady de la Tour, 
how many times removed I really 
cannot say. I should think the 
more the better. She was a plain 
girl, rather addicted to breadth than 
height, though she never quite 
attained the poet’s beau ideal— 
“A ton of flesh, with gold hoops 
bound, 
Just four feet high, and six feet 
round ; 
No wonder lovers swarm about 
The charming Madame Vander- 
crout.” 
She was dimpling about the cheeks 
and elbows, and Biddulf Norring- 
ton, becoming enamoured, married 
the dimples. He wasa banker, and 
supposed to be fabulously rich. 
Indeed it so turned out, for when 
he died, leaving a son and two 
daughters, his death realized, not 
the wealth for the widow, but the 
fable for the family. 
And here was the haven of Ada. 
The most unlovely of all things 
is anger, more especially on lady’s 
face or lady’s note-paper. We have 
not just now much to do with the 
face, and will only recommend a 
particular paper to the writer ina 
rage: a rosy tint should pervade 
it—a blush for the folly, if not 
worse, that it records, 
Our dark beauty wrote thus to 
Count Gerowski :— 


** You are a blockhead and a knave ! 
a lady-like beginning, from which you 
may guess the temper of your corre- 
spondent. Among what we call the 
good, kind, and virtuous, should any- 
thing begin in a rage, it generally 
dwindles down to a poor, snivelling 
whine. Don’t expect such weak stu- 
pidity from me; that’s a sort of thing 
I can’t administer. Listen. The 
wretched milk-and-water piece of inani- 
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mation, Mary Chudleigh—I wonder 
the name does not blister the paper !— 
is presented to the world, by Lady de 
la Tour, as George’s wife elect. You 
swore you knew he was engaged to that 
fast piece of folly, Jack Toplofty. You 
swore you would help me to disgrace 
her; and, by se doing, put a stop to any 
wedding in that quarter. You knew 
you could do nothing of the kind; you 
knew he was attached to that low cot- 
tager’s girl—wonderful infatuation! 
You have deceived me, and I demand 
an explanation. Of course, I left home 
before the thing was public, and am 
staying with a distant relation. Now 
Pll just tell you what it is—the Mexi- 
can girls stick a lot of their native fire- 
flies about their hair, by way of 
headdress. They pet them, and take 
all sorts of care of them, feeding them 
on flowers, strips of sugar-cane, and 
the like. Fools, fools, fools! they thrust 
their make-believe fire outside—mine’s 
inside — real, genuine—burning up 
the brain—a raging heat! Fed on 
sweeties! milksop rubbish! Mine is 
fanned by the storms of hate! You 
know it—traitor!—you know it. Now 
mark me! I'm in no mood for soft 
speeches andsmiles. I'll have revenge, 
even if it be only on your own worth- 
less body! Answer to ‘ A,’ Post-office, 
Ecclesfield.” 

This strikingly elegant and femi- 
nine composition was written the 
first night of Ada’s visit to Mrs. 
Biddulf Norrington, who, though to 
the world a managing woman, had a 
feeling heart, and received her young 
relative gladly and kindly; nor was 
Ada at all backward in showing she 
deserved the reception. When the 
poor mother spoke of her lost Clara, 
Ada, in a paroxysm of condoling sor- 
row, threw herself into the matron’s 
arms, and whispered, in a half-choked 
voice— 

“ You have two dear children left 
to you; a comfort and a blessing 
may they be!” 

How well and beautifully this 
comes in asa P.S. to the above letter! 
And her “good-night” to Emma 
was touching—very ! 


“ Well, dear, I have lost a cousin” 
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—she had never heard of it before 
— but you have lost a sister. Un- 
happily, I never had one to lose! It 
is very sad to be so lonely. Yet I 
have sisterly affections, too—wasted, 
wasted! QO then, how I can sympa- 
thize with you ! deeply, deeply. Let 
me take her place in your heart, dear 
Emma; and if that be filled with 
dust and ashes, I will nestle close to 
it—close; indeed, I do wish it, 
earnestly.” 

There never yet was sincerity in 
very demonstrative verbiage. Emma 
was, however, taken captive by the 
display, and her feelings brought 
tears in her eyes as she replied 

“O thank you—thank you! I 
did love my sister, and I will love 
you. Dear Ada, help me to cheer 
poor mamma.” 

‘*Be quite sure of that, dear.” 

Asisterly kiss, and Ada was alone. 


-In one minute more she was writing 


the letter you have just read. It was 
directed to the same address the 
count had given honest Davy—an 
hotel in Leicester-square. He had 
only just arrived, and as he was going 
on the next day, he sat down at once 
to reply. 
‘* Leicester-square. 

‘Dear Mees Locks.ey ” (‘* What a 
fool he is to write to me in his silly 
affectation.”) ‘* DEAR Mes LOcKSLEY, 
—I have the honour to receive your 
communication ; and think it due toa 
lady that I reply at once, although I 
must begin by the rudeness of contra- 
diction. I am not, Mees Ada, either 
blockhead or knave. If you have the 
kindness to remember, so dar from being 
a blockhead, it was yourself take the 
réle of vengeance, and leave to me the 
play of cunning. I have heard say 
revenge was blockhead—it too much 
likely to betray itself by its own 
violence, 

‘You tell mé once, ‘take your 
cunning, and make the most of him; 
for myself, I will have vengeance.’ 
I need not tell where you say that; 
nor the occasion, nor the further com- 
pact between us as to principal, not 
principle. You have fine memory, and 
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cannot have forgot. You see, mees, 
the ‘blockhead’ do not rest with me. 
You fail in your vengeance; my 
cunning have not fail; when it have, I 
will be blockhead too. Now the other 
sweet little word—knave. Permit to 
ask, what your ground? Is it because 
I not pull Mees Toplofty from her 
grand position in one minute? I will 
doso. You have specify no time. I 
am not, therefore, knave, because it 
not yet done. I say—perhaps as vin- 
dictively as you yourself could, only 
with a leetel of the despised cunning— 
I will do it. ‘The power is mine, and 
use it I will, when | choose. 

‘“You don’t now care what become 
of Mees Toplofty ; Ido. Am I knave 
because you insisted Mees Mary 
Chudleigh would nevere be Sir George’s 
bride? You make leetel mistake. I 
swore, and swear now, it was report 
that he engage to Mees Louise 'Top- 
lofty—the lady I hear you call ‘ Jack 
the Giant Killer.’ One of my inform- 
ants was the great widow of your 
benighted candle-person, Lady Dab- 
Dabble. I nevere say, that cottage 
mees would not be my late host’s wife. 
I knew she would. And you must 
have the great condescension to recol- 
lect that her peasant father had more 
noble blood in his veins than any 
owner of ‘The ‘Towers. You must also 
pardon my presumption in reminding 
you that you sneer at the ‘dirty low 
drab’ as worse than nothing ; directing 
all your rage against the young lady of 
Ravensholm. 

“Vera good; I will drive her from 
her position, nevere fear; and then I 
some small claim on the purse of 
Mdlle. Locksley. In the teeth of so 
plain statement, how can I be knave in 
any transaction between you and me? 
I perform my promise, you fulfil your 
contract. ‘lhat honest and ’boveboard. 
If a new road have been make for the 
passage of your angere, that have 
nothing to do with our other arrange- 
ment. I always have find it best way 
to settle one ondertaking—most espe- 
cial with the beautiful sex—before 
entering on another. The last thing 
you kindly propose for my considera- 
tion is stamp with very pretty con- 
ciseness ; you threaten my ‘ worthless 
body.” Allow me to remark, you can 
do it no harm, without the exposure of 
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—shall we be mild, and call it a folly? 
You can give it the propere name, when 
I take the liberty to remind you that I 
have an old acquaintance at River- 
mouth—one of the establishment at 
the hotel of the Grand Cerf. 

‘‘And now, Mees Locksley, we are 
perhaps beginning to onderstand each 
other; or, rathere, you are beginning 
to onderstand me. ‘The ‘slave’ of the 
library at The Towers wears no chain. 
Possibly your friend, Bill Sweeps, — 
take up the matter some day; thoug 
I hardly think you will call upon him 
to do so. As soon as you hear of the 
downfall of Louise, you may expect a 
visite from one who has the honour to 
be, with the most profound respect 
and consideration, your very humble 
servant, ‘STANISLAUS GEROWSKI.” 

This was a pleasant letter for a 
young lady to receive. We might 
hardly expect the rising of the 
storm—but the risen, the hurricane 
in its fullest blast and most deso- 
lating force. We should be wrong. 
Ada was very pale, and oh, so 
motionless! There was a frightened 
look on her face, which, perhaps, no 
one had ever before seen on the 
countenance of her who had often 
been called the beautiful fury. The 
dark countenance was almost wan 
from the suddenness of the shock— 
and from a quarter she dreamed not 
of. Yet she was calm, the oak 
standing erect in its forest pride, 
though Etna fires might be raging 
below. It bent to the blast, to many 
a blast, but rose again in all the 
magnificence of its leafhood. 

Have we ever seen Ada bending ? 
Have we ever seen her anything but 
haughty and unflinching, save where 
a selfish motive for conciliation in- 
terfered ? As she sits there now, 
one of her fingers rests, and without 
tremour, on the words “Grand Cerf.” 
Her eyelids are steady, her glance 
never wayers for a moment, but she 
murmurs—ah, so low, so low— 

“ Grand Cerf/ 1 thought safety 
was assured there—oh me, oh me!” 
and her voice was the pitiful wail 
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of the north wind loitering through 
the narrow valley and over the stony 
ground, broken and disunited. “I 
believed I was safe there. And 
afterward I deemed I had made this 
man my slave, while I was his. 
That thing’s:slave! No, no, Ada, 
thou art no man’s slave !’’ and there 
came an ugly, sharp ring into her 
voice, at most times harsh, it was 
now discordant. “ Slave! I would 
strike him dead at my feet first, were 
I standing on the very threshold of 
eternity, and take the fate of being 
hurled into the grave of a mur- 
deress! How dare he write to me 
in that fawning style of mock polite- 
ness, every word a sneer, a taunting 
intimation I am sv, so deeply 
sunk as to be at his mercy! His 
mercy! Let him take care he does 
not some day experience what my 
mercy is!” 

She had been reading the count’s 
letter in her bedroom, and started up 
from her chair, intending she knew 
not what—it might be to seek relief 


in motion, to gain energy by circu- 
lating the blood, or as much of 
tranquillity as she could get out of 
attentive reflection, to be here, and 
there, and anywhere, and anything 


but inactive. Inactive! the stuff 
that would drive her into insanity. 
At the very first step she was ar- 
rested—not by living agency. What 
then suddenly stayed her progress ? 
She was standing in front of a mir- 
ror, and saw arigid figure, and hard, 
set features, a glaring eye, a pinched 
nose, aheavy contracted brow, and 
sternly compressed lips — white, 
white in their intensity of pressure 
—a phautom from the pit, not Ada 
Locksley, the commanding and the 
majestic, the lovely and the soft, the 
harp-breather of the sweetest, most 
melting harmony, or the most dash- 
ing spirit-stirring Marseillaise refrain 
that ever rang out from harp— 
where wasshe ? ‘That face was not 
hers ; she did not look out from the 
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glass. It was a miserable reflection 
of crooked ways. She shrank back 
into the luxurious depths of her 
cushioned chair. For one minute 
her hand was over her face, for one 
minute her brain vibrated, and then 
the tension was as unnatural as its 
previous relaxation had been uncon- 
trollable. She slowly withdrew her 
hand, and, rising as slowly, was 
again before the mirror. 

The demon-image was gone, and 
a bright and smiling loveliness was 
there. Yes, a very lovely face was 
there, an image of flashing beauty, 
and Ada nodded to the figure in the 

lass— 

“That'll do. Grand Cerf. I can 
smile again.” 

She did. But there are smiles 
which are neither very pleasing nor 
very hilarious. It was not difficult 
so see the miserable want of cordi- 
ality, the cant of light-heartedness, 
She must herself have had a sus- 
picion there was no more truth ia 
the appearance than the reality, for 
she continued to repeat— 

“ That’ll do, that'll do.” The tone 
was more doubtful than the words. 
‘““A brisk trot round the gardens 
and those sunny walks will soon 
drive away the last lingering touch 
of that fiend’s probe ’—an assumed 
fact that might have been reasonably 
do bted, for the last few words were 
forced through her closed teeth by a 
will over which evena fastidious evil 
spirit might have paused with satis- 
fied desire. She, however, put on her 
head something that did duty for 
a bonnet—doing the duty right ill, 
too—and escaped from the house 
into the pleasure-grounds. 

“ Pleasure-grounds! where are 
my grounds for pleasure ?”’ and one 
of the most dismal smiles that ever 
saddened the brow of beauty ho- 
vered over hers, at her own miserable 
conceit. 

At one of the turns she came, un- 
expectedly, ona rude sort ofsummer- 
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house, with a weather-spade on the 
top of its thatched roof—at least, if 
it were a weather-cock, it was un- 
commonly like a spade with the 
broad end to leeward. With the 
exception of this moving incident— 
it had been immovable for years— 
there was not as much of the orna- 
mental about it as would cover the 
scale of a midge’s wing, or the con- 
science of an atheist. It answered 
its present purpose, however, per- 
fectly well, for when a few large 
drops of rain plashed on the gravel 
Ada Locksley turned into the fan- 
tastic piece of plain rusticity, and 
seated herself on what is often found 
in such quarters—a kind of bench 
formed of rough lengths of unbarked 
timber, dotted in all directions with 
a profusion of fir-cones. 

However deep might have been 
her thoughts, however fierce her 
-plans, however terrible their con- 
summation, she was brought to 
something more tangible ; the rain 
soon came down in such a torrent, 
and the sudden darkness was so 
startling, she rose and looked out at 
the doorway. She thought to have 
seen electricity, in all the grandeur 
of its surroundings, visiting earth 
in its panoply of thunder and hail, 
sweeping along, the embodiment of 
atmospheric majesty. No such thing, 
no electric disturbance was abroad, 
its current was hushed ; but she was 
in the presence of a phenomenon 
rare to human sight, if not unique. 
The heaviest mass of black cloud 
she had ever seen was packed in 
huge heaps, rolling along as if im- 
pelled by the sullen angel of desola- 
tion and his hosts of sir. She 
gazed stedfastly upward at the heavy 
darkness—the very blackness of 
darkness—when, suddenly, in its 
very thickest, at the exact spot on 
which her eye was fixed, it was rent 
asunder, the heavens seemed to open 
to their very depths, and the full 
sun, like the eye of Omnipotence, 
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blazed down upon her in all the 
stern magnificence of offended Deity, 
A flood of bright colour illuminated 
the under edges of the clouds with 
tints as strange as they were bril- 
liant, the whole atmosphere was 
tinged, and, in another instant, the 
rent in the storm-cloud disappeared, 
and nothing remained but the ponde- 
rous sombre sky and deluging rain- 
fall. 

Nothing! Yes, a human soul in 
its agony. The wonderful appear- 
ance was so unexpected, so remark- 
able in its sudden transition, as to be 
truly appalling. Who may say what 
Ada really saw, or believed she saw, 
when the marvellous rent was made 
in that seemingly solid field of cloud, 
dark as night’s darkest ? Who may 
say what influence rested upon her 
when the hot sunbeams poured on 
her brow, and the wrath to come 
was come? Who may say what it 
was that made her clasp her hands 
so tightly in the bitter pangs of 
mortal dread, and wrung from her 
tortured spirit that frightful scream 
as she fell? Who dare limit the 
means of Almighty Wisdom? Is 
there not one speck on the corrupt 
body free from taint? And may 
not that speck spread and spread, 
till health throb through every vein? 
Almost. in the worst cases brain- 
leprosy will leave an atom uncon- 
taminated, a point to which hope 
may cling, till either by some sudden 
convulsion or gradually developed 
enlightenment, the whole become 
sound. 

If there were not another side to 
the shield there would be no devil. 

One of the boys employed about 
the gardens was hastening to the 
summer-house for shelter, when he 
saw the “strange lady” enter it, 
and he retreated to the protecting 
thickness of a clump of evergreens 
not far off. Even his dense intellect 
wat struck with the wonderful gleam 
of overpowering brightness in the 
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midst of the most intensely black 
piles of clouds he had ever seen, and 
he leaped from his shelter, thinking 
the storm was over, or nearly so. 
But the rain was coming down as 
heavily as before, and he was set- 
tling himself under the bushes again, 
when he heard the terrible wailing 
shriek from lips which had all too 
often been polluted by sounds of 
bland deception, withering scorn, 
or determined hate. Thesharp and 
shrill ery evidently proceeded from 
the summer-house. He ran toward 
it, and there saw Ada, as she had 
fallen, half within the shelter of the 
roof, while the lower part of the 
body lay outside, soaked in the rain 
still falling heavily. He could not 
lift her, but had sufficient strength 
to turn her entirely under cover of 
the building, and then ran on to the 
house screaming— 

“The lady in the summer-house 
has been struck dead. Help, help! 
Come and help!” 

And so they did. There was an 
outpouring of several servants, and 
Charles Norrington at their head. 

“Come here, you boy,”’ said Nor- 
rington, “you are not telling the 
truth ; it is not a thunder-storm.” 

“It is truth howsomedever. I 
saw the bright glitter in the thick of 
the black rain, and I heared the 
screech, and run to see what it wor. 
There now !” and he pointed trium- 
phantly. 

They had arrived at the place, 
and Ada was lying as the boy had 
left her. 

With every care and tenderness 
she was carried into the house, aud 
upstairs to the bedroom that had 
been appropriated to her use. A 
man was at the same time despatclied 
for the nearest physician, Emma and 
the housekeeper alone remaining in 
the room. 

“ Another sister,’ moaned poor 
Emma, through her tears, “ another 
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Mrs. Norrington entered at the 
moment, and seeing the figure on 
the bed, and her daughter and house- 
keeper lamenting, began to scold 
them acrimoniously enough, as she 
busied herself in the mysteries of 
the toilet, only applying her skill to 
another. 

Mrs. Biddulph Norrington was 
not of a very demonsirative nature, 
but she had not been occupied many 
seconds when, starting from the side 
of the bed, she fairly shrieked— 

“Em, Em! look, look!” 

She had not found anything 
mysteriously concealed ; no tell-tale 
portrait, nor bit of ribbon, nor hair, 
nor kerchief with crested or coro- 
netted corner; in fact, nothing com- 
promising. The simple truth was, 
that Emma obeyed her mother, and 
looked. ,But she was not the only one 
thatlooked. Adahad openedher eyes 
and looked. She fixed them intelli- 
gently first on Mrs. Norrington, then 
ou Emma, She closed them again, 
and shuddered visibly. A light 
tinge of blood was on one of her 
cheeks, and her hair was soaked— 
was it with rain? Chiefly so, but 
blood also stained the pillow. 

“O dear! O dear! how I do 
wish the doctor was here.” 

So lamented the senior, while the 
housekeeper held up her hands in 
sheer impatience, and Emma threw 
herself on Ada, murmuring in sin- 
cere conpassion and strong grief— 

“ Ada, dear Ada, you are hurt. 
Say, say!” 

The pressure was returned, and 
there was the slightest possible tre- 
mor in the voice that replied— 

“ Kind, kind girl; it is nothing, 
outside it is nothing, a trifling hurt 
as I fell. Praise be to God.” 

The door opened, there was an 
influx of the refreshing scent of 
verbena, and Dr. Flowerdale was 
present. He heard the voice, and 
he heard the last words it uttered, 
and he was confounded, Ada saw 
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him, and closed hereyes. His finger 
was on her wrist and mockery at 
his heart, while over his lip flowed 
mellifluous words. 

“ May I beg, Mrs. Norrington, to 
be left alone with your young rela- 
tive? If you will allow me, I will 
ring presently.” 

His voice was low and sweet, too 
luscious for manly sincerity. His 
courtliness was insinuating rather 
than graceful. Having bowed the 
trio out, he closed the door carefully, 
turned to the bed, and said, as he 
smiled on his patient— 

*“ Capital, Ada Locksley, ca- 
pital ; though I don’t exactly see the 
drift.” 

“That I am mercifully saved, 
Dr. Alfred Flowerdale.” 

“There is blood upon you. 
me see.” 

“Lay but another finger on me, 
and I will summon the household.” 

* Ada, Ada, you have received 
but a scratch, yet you rave.” 

“ Dr. Flowerdale, I am for the 
present Miss Locksley to you and 
everybody else; and if you would 
retain your attendance at Norring- 
ton Court, I am Miss Locksley 
only.” 

He stared at her in undisguised 
amazement, and she met his look 
with sufficient self-possession to 
show she was in perfect earnest. 

“What can have happened —lady 
—Miss Locksley—pardon me; I am 
bewildered. There is no one within 
ear-shot—this new character—to me 
—who, you know r 

“No matter. Iam weak. You 
see I have hurt my head.” 

Dr. Flowerdale unequivocally 
sneered : 

“The slightest of scratches, as 
you know. There is a cause beyond 
the body, this time.” 

“There is—far beyond ; such as 
you cannot understand, nor could I 
a few hours ago.” 

Again he touched her pulse. 


Let 
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“T tell you, lay not a finger on 
me! I will not suffer it. I am 
under higher guidance; saved from 
further earth-pollution! Dr. Flower- 
dale, I beg you, ring the bell, and 
leave me. As you see, there is no 
occasion to return, Tell Mrs. Nor- 
rington the truth; that I have re- 
ceived a shock. O God, O God! 
thou knowest it is the truth.” 

“What was it?” There was 
manifest anxiety this time for the 
answer. 

“Let the scoffer consult the Word 
of God, and look into His works 
Go.” 

He listened with the most pro- 
found astonishment. It has been 
said that, as he entered the room, he 
heard her praise God. He con- 
sidered this part of some fresh plot. 
He had seen her formerly, a religious 
mocker; scheming, unscrupulous, 
and much as the reader has hitherto 
known her; except under the cir- 
cumstances when she first heard the 
name of Flowerdale. Was her pre- 
sent mood one of her fictions? It 
must be so. But to what end, with 
him ? and once more he smiled upon 
her. 

‘“*T told Dr. Flowerdale to ring the 
bell.” 

* He is not your lackey.”’ 

“Then take the consequences ;” 
and the single word, “‘ Emma!” rang 
through room and through passage, 
in a screech, shrill and piercing, as 
if it were the close echo of that 
heard in the garden. The door 
opened on the instant, and young 
Norrington stood before them. 

**]T was loitering about for news, 
doctor ; and heard e 

“No doubt, no doubt, my dear 
sir. She is a little delirious.” 

It was an unlucky hit, for Ada 
interposed— 

“Can delirium speak as calmly as 
I do?” 

“No,” said young Norrington, 
bluntly, and he betrayed more 
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sternness than we usually find 
among commonplace young fellows. 
The doctor, bowing to his patient, 
said, 

“T am happy to observe it is 
passed. I do not apprehend we 
shall require anything more than a 
little quiet, Mr. Norrington. The 
nervous system is fortunately of the 
strongest character. The hurt on 
the scalp is very trifling ; much less, 
I am well assured, than she has 
formerly borne with great fortitude;”’ 
the momentary glance he gave her 
was a grand imitation of spite, if not 
the real thing. ‘“ Our nerves have 
been shaken, but, as I said, they can 
bear it. We must exhibit some nu- 
tritious diet, not too strong, for, say, 
eight-and-forty hours; and keeping 
further excitement at a distance, is 
all we shall require. One thing, 
indeed, I ought to mention, the 
young lady’s system appears to 
have been accustomed to a certain 
amount of stimulation. I would not 
by any means withdraw an habitual 
stimulant. A glass or two would be 
rather beneficial. Miss Locksley, [ 
am delighted to congratulate you on 
so fortunate an escape. Mr. Nor- 
rington, good day. I beg you to 
make my kindest compliments ac- 
ceptable to your mother ;” and he 
rather elaborately waved himself out 
of the room; young Norrington 
following, whereby he obtained the 
full benefit of the verbena scent. 

As the doctor descended the stairs 
Norrington’s hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. 

‘‘What was that scream, doc- 
tor?” 

“ Nervous, my dear sir, nervous. 
We have received some mysterious 
shock, with which it may be doubted 
whether the profession is acquainted. 
Iam not prophet enough to deter- 
mine if there may be, or may not 
be, any permanent effect. Ido not, 
however, see reason to anticipate a 
necessity for my return, Of course, 
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if anything unforeseen occur, you 
will kindly send for me.” 

He mounted his trap, and, with 
sundry wavelets of the esculapian 
whip, turned the corner. 

What corner had Ada Locksley 
turned ? 

We have seen her passionate, 
deceptive, vindictive, and, from what 
has lately come to our knowledge, 
there would seem to be something 
in the past going beyond these in 
their ordinary sense—in their every- 
day garb. 

The garden scene, by which she 
was so strangely affected, had the 
purpose of real miracle upon her. 
She was a girl deeply imbued with 
that imperious determination which 
ever accompanies a temperament 
where the bilious is fully equal to 
the sanguine, and which careful 
training alone can modify and 
direct. Her strong passions wera 
fostered by defective education. By 
birth poor, she was brought up in a 
home of luxury, where word- 
teaching passes muster for higher 
culture. The evil that was in her 
remained unchecked. It “ grow 
with her growth,” and was, in fact, 
part of that growth. What could 
bring out any latent good? Years 
went by, and years followed those, 
The evil could no more remain 
stationary than the body. The 
baby-vice, with its rag doll, will 
hereafter raise the rags iuto em- 
broidery. Starve its babyhood, and 
it is stunted for ever. With Ada 
the evil was allowed to strengtheu— 
strengthen day by day. Her great 
musical talent was applauded, her 
beauty flattered, her vanity pam- 
pered, and her passions played with 
till the play became a serious reality. 
What else could be expected ? She 
was a defiant child, a defiant gir’, 
and necessarily defiant in her 
womaaly age. What was she now? 
Let us hope that the next time we 
meet her she may grace humanity 
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as she formerly disgraced it. Leav- return for a season to the more 
ing her for the present to the new- active life of certain friends in 
ness of her own feelings, and the California. 

magnitude of that newness, we will ( To be continued.) 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HEATHER. 


Cromleck, obelisk, and cairn, 
Rude axe, framed of simple stone, 
Tool of sire, and toy of bairn, 


Man with Nature left alone: 


Arrow-head of flint so sharp, 
Piercing shaggy bison’s hide, 
Long ere Ossian twanged his harp, 


Long ere Rome a savage spied : 


Trunks of alder, birch, and fir 
Buried deep in mossy gloom, 
Till the delving rustics stir 


Relics of primeval bloom ; 


Sheep now nibbling rich green sward, 
Where once sterile seas tossed foam, 

These are ‘Themes for pensive bard, 
This is Meditation’s home. 


RoBert Batson. 
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ESSAYS AND 


SKETCHES. 


By tae Lonpon Hermit, 


THOUGHTS ON THE 


POEMS OF KEATS, 


‘*O for ten years, that I may overwhelm 


* 


Myself in poesy! * 


a 


Happy he who trusts 


To clear -futurity his darling fame !” 


Keats’s ‘‘ Sleep and Poetry.” 


« These poems are flushed all over with the rich lights of fancy, and so coloured 
and bestrewn with the flowers of poetry, that even while perplexed and be- 
wildered in their labyrinths, it is impossible to resist the intoxication of their 


sweetness.” —J EF FREY. 


Ir HAs long been admitted that a 
poet of great and original genius was 
lost to the world by the premature 
death of John Keats. Time has 
reversed that unjust sentence which, 
fixing on the faults of his poetry, 
condemned him without giving due 
weight to their counterbalancing 
beauties. Not that the opposition 
he met with was universal or unani- 
mous. Jeffrey, one of the greatest 
critical authorities of that age, did 
not share in themalignant partiality 
of Gifford, but, in his fair and able 
review, did justice to the merits, 
while pointing out the defects, of the 
new poetical aspirant. He formed 
a high estimate of Keats’s genius, 
and saw that his work, despite its 
blemishes, was not only excellent 
in actual performance, but an earnest 
of greater things ; which, however, 
the author unfortunately did not 
live to achieve. 

The genius of Keats was of a 
peculiar order. It cannot be said 
that he belonged to any distinctive 
school of poets existing in his own day, 
nor had he influence enough while 
he lived to found a school of his 
own, His subjects were classical, 


while his treatment of them was 
after the romantic method. He 
wrote with all the fire, freshness, 
and spirit of the Byronic era, yet 
was almost, or entirely, free from 
Byron’s predominant influence; nor 
can we compare him with Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, or Crabbe. 
Of his contemporaries, Keats most 
resembled Shelley and Moore, both 
in the fairy-like splendour and 
sparkling brilliancy of his style, and 
in his loving appreciation of the 
poetry of autiquity. Shelley was 
more strictly classical; his “ Prome- 
theus Unbound” approaches nearer 
to the antique than anything 
achieved by Keats. But if the latter, 
as it is said, was unacquainted with 
the Greek language, the extent to 
which he was imbued with the 
Greek spirit, and the success and 
fidelity of his imitations, are all the 
more remarkable. Classical and 
mythological subjects had, long 
before his time, been worn thread- 
bare by successive generations of 
poets, and the mythic personages 
of the ancient world had dwindled 
to lifeless abstractions, or, at the 
most, stiff and frigid statues, Keats, 
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by his new rendering, breathed into 
them again the breath of life, or, at 
the least, gave them a highly- 
coloured semblance of vitality. 
More than any other poet of his 
age, Keats had drawn direct inspira- 
tion from the English poetry of the 
seventeenth century. Two works 
by Ben Jonson and Fletcher were 
the acknowledged models of his 
“Endymion;” it is evident, also, 
that he had deeply studied Milton, 
especially his lighter productions, 
“Comus,” “Arcades,” “ L’ Allegro,” 
and “ 1] Penseroso;” and the influence 
of Shakespeare over him is also 
distinctly traceable. But most of 
all was he indebted to the rich and 
ornate Gothicism of Spenser. This 
is evident not only throughout 
Keats’s longer works, but in his 
minor poems and fragments. His 
delight in Spenser, indeed, is known 
to have been extreme, and the 
earliest of his productions was an 
imitation of that poet. The exube- 
rant gorgeous arabesques of Spenser 
were completely in unison with the 
very cast and bent of Keats’s genius, 
and the following stanza will show 
how fully he had caught the spirit 
of his original :— 
** Ah! could I tell the wonders of an 
isle, 
That in that 
placéd been, 
I could e’en Dido of her grief be- 


fairest lake had 


guile, 
Or rob from agéd Lear his bitter 
teen ; 
For sure so fair a place was never 
seen 
Of all that ever charmed romantic 
eye, 
It seemed an emerald in the silver 
sheen 
Of the bright waters ; or as when on 
high, 
Thro’ clouds of fleecy white, 


laughs the czrulean sky.” 


Another specimen, although: writ- 
ten in a professedly burlesque tone, 
is truly Spenserian :— 
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‘“‘ He was, to weet, a melancholy carle, 
Thin in the waist, with bushy 
head of hair, 

As hath the seeded thistle, when a 

parle 
It holds with 
sendeth fair 
It’s light balloons into the summer 
air ; 
Therto his beard had not begun to 
bloom, 
No blush had touch’d his chin, or 
razor sheer, 

No care had touch’d his cheek with 

mortal doom, 

But new he was and bright, as _ scarf 

from Persian loom.” 

The result of this admiration of 
the Elizabethan bard was a florid 
richness of style almost unparalleled ; 
often carried to excess, and yet 
never sinking to the merely gaudy 
and meretricious. ‘The same can- 
not, with equal confidence, be said 
of Keats’s only contemporary rival 
in highly-wrought “ word-painting” 
—Thomas Moore. Beautiful and 
enchanting as are the oriental splen- 
dours which abound in “ Lalla 
Rookh,” they are somewhat apt to 
cloy and pall. There comes a time 
when we feel their excess, and 
doubt their genuineness ; when we 
have a lurking suspicion that they 
are somewhat tinselly and thea- 
trical, that much of the gold 
and jewels may be merely electro 
and paste, aud the roses and rich 
wines but cut paper and coloured 
water. Keats's poetry does not con- 
vey this impression. His exuberant 
riches are not either counterfeit, or 
piled on for mere effect. They 
seem to be thrown off by the spon- 
taneous action of an overflowing 
fancy, or as if materials for beauty 
lay around him so abundantly that 
he had only to take them up in 
handfuls and cast them into his 
poetical kaleidoscope, to produce an 
endless succession of new and strik- 
ing effects. It is true that these 
wonders may not have an earthly 
substantiality ; the gorgeous pageant 
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may be an illusion liable to dissolve ; 
the gold may be but fairy-wealth 
that melts away beneath the cold 
light of the every-day world—but it 
has all the beauty and solidity of 
real gold while it lasts. 

The faults of Keats’s poetry have 
the palliation of being those of form 
and not of essence, and of a nature 
that springs from the inexperience 
and exuberance of youth. ‘There is 
no doubt that they would have been 
corrected had longer life been per- 
mitted to the author. Jeffrey, while 
claiming every indulgence for the 
poems before him, characterized 
their besetting sins as “ extrava- 
gauce, irregularity, interminable 
wandering, and excessive obscu- 
rity.” These were a class of faults 
not so prevalent in Jeffrey’s time as 
in our own, and we can scarcely 
imagine what that eminent authority 
would have thought of the mystic 
and over-wrought poetical produc- 
tions so frequently appearing in the 
present day. 

Keats certainly had not that per- 
fection of art which is to conceal 
art ; for he was too earnest and sin- 
cere for concealment, and too averse 
to artifice to depend much on aught 
but the inspiration of nature. He 
was like one who dug in a teeming 
mine, and cast forth showers of 
jewels, not perhaps without polish- 
ing, but without fully smoothing 
off the rough edges. Of the quality 
of the gems there is no question, but 
his process of setting and preparing 
them was in opposition to the usual 
prescriptions of the craft. This, 
however, was all in keeping with his 
theory, that the Muse should be free, 
and speak her mind untrammelled 
by vexatious laws. Though he 
“looked upon fine phrases like a 
lover,’ he had the profoundest con- 
tempt for that species of poetical 
lapidaries who are finically anxious 
about the niceties of form and dic- 
tion :— 
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‘A school ~ 

Of dolts, who smooth, inlay, and clip, 
and fit, 

Till, like the certain wands of Jacob's 


wit, 
Their verses tallied.”’ 


This boldness and independence 
caused much of the opposition he 
met with. That so unfledged an 
aspirant should dare to write in a 
style that showed no indebtedness to 
his more eminent and influential 
contemporaries, and that set at 
nought the most venerated tradi- 
tions, was, in their eyes, presump- 
tion deserving of heavy chastise- 
ment. The poetical neophyte is 
always menaced by the sharp horns 
of this dilemma. If he strives too 
earnestly for originality, he is cen- 
sured and derided for his audacity; 
if he falls into the prevailing fashion 
of the day, he is taunted with 
imitation and mediocrity. Critics 
are apt to be alike shy of novel- 
ties, and weary of what they have 
been accustomed to. Byron was 
ridiculed at the outset of his career 
for tame flatness and common- 
place. Keats was rebuked and 
persecuted for an over-desire to 
avoid those errors. 

No other poet of his era, indeed, 
ventured so far out of the beaten 
track of versification. His manner 
is peculiar, and full of variety and 
charm. He had a musical ear, and 
his verse is seldom or never rugged. 
Eccentric as may be its course, 
the flow is almost uniformly melo- 
dious. The very extravagance and 
unexpectedness of his rhymes give 
a zest, and impart a spontaneous 
and natural air to his poetry. His 
rhymes seem not carefully sought, 
but picked up _ indiscriminately. 
After a first line he seemed to trust 
to the providence of his Muse for 
an appropriate second, and was 
never disappointed. His success 
in this respect was a remarkable 
evidence of what has been often 
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asserted of a rhyme helping to a 
thought. Keats made no disguise 
of the process, and the result was 
often happy, the thoughts thus pro- 
vided being amply worth preserv- 
ing. _At the same time it must be 
admitted that the system was most 
conducive to extravagance and 
discursiveness, that this dropping 
the reins of his Pegasus often led 
the rider into cloudy regions, where 
he was apt to stumble, lose himself, 
and thus invite attacks from his 
more malignant critics. 

One great obstacle that frequently 
hinders those who are not poetry 
readers from becoming so, is that 
a long poem, even in a narrative 
form, does not “lead on” as 
a prose tale does. They find it 
difficult to fix the attention, to follow 
the course of the recital when in- 
tricated by the inversion necessary 
for rhyme and metre. But Keats 
can be read as rapidly as prose. 
His lines, rhymed or unrhymed, run 
on to the end of a sentence as freely 
as if guided by the meaning only, 
independent of metrical restrictions. 
His habit of dividing a stanza in 
the middle of a couplet, and pro- 
ceeding to a fresh subject with the 
echo of the rhyme as a connecting 
link, also assists this fluency, and 
avoids that stiffness and monotony 
too frequently found accompanying 
the heroic measure. 

Certainly any effort to augment 
the rhymes, vary the metres, and 
otherwise introduce more flexibility 
into the English poetical language, 
is deserving of encouragement, and 
in this respect we are much indebted 
to Keats. He was always conscious 
of this requirement. In one of his 
sonnets he says— 


«¢ Tf by dull rhymes our English must 
be chain’d, 
Fetter’d, in spite of pained loveli- 
ness, 
Let us inspect the lyre, and weigh 
the stress 
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Of every chord, and see what may 
be gain’d 

By ear, industry, and attention meet, 

So, if we may not let the Muse be 
free, 

She will be bound with garlands of 
her own.” 


It cannot be said that his en- 
deavours for this praiseworthy object 
were always successful, and indeed 
the exigencies of his peculiar method 
of rhyming, and his anxiety to ex- 
tend his vocabulary even by words 
not generally considered poetical, 
often laid him open to the critical 
charge of absurdity. When he 
speaks of thoughts that “ dodge 
conception to the very bourne of 
heaven,” describes how the dolphins 
** bob their noses through the brine,” 
and how a classical personage bad 
“a buzzing in his head,” the result 
appears somewhat ludicrous and sug- 
gestive of burlesque. 

Instances of that marvellous 
power of picturesque and glowing 
description which was Keats’s forte, 
and in which he surpassed all other 
poets of modern days, so abound 
throughout his works, that we are 
puzzled how to select the most 
characteristic: It is an “ embarrass- 
ment of riches,’’ in which whatever 
brilliant specimen we may take up 
seems to be paralleled or out-done 
by some other. In the lines 
appended the poet is describing 
Hyperion’s palace under the shadow 
of threatened disaster :— 

‘* His palace bright, 
Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing 
gold, 
And touch’d with shades of bronzed 
obelisks, 

Glared a_ blood-red 
thousand courts, 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries ; 
And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 

Flush'd angrily.” 


thro’ all its 


The following passage in “ Endy- 
mion”’ refers to Neptune’s regal 
abode :— 
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‘Behold! behold! the palace of his 
pride! 
* + * * * 
At every onward step proud dames 
arose 
In prospect—diamond gleams and 
golden glows 
Of amber ‘gainst their faces level- 
ling— 
Joyous and many as the leaves in 


spring. 

still onward; still the splendour 
gradual swell’d, 

Rich opal domes were seen on high, 
upheld 

By jasper pillars, letting thro’ their 
shafts 

A blush of coral.’ 


Here is a somewhat more calm 
and subdued, but still exquisitely 
rich and fanciful picture— 


‘© A pillar’d porch, with lofty portal 

door, 

Where hung a silver lamp, whose 
phosphor glow 

Reflected in the slabbéd steps below, 

Mild as a star in water; for so new 

And so unsullied was the marble 

hue, 

So thro’ the crystal polish, liquid 
fine, 

Ran the dark yeins, that none but 
feet divine 

Could e’er have touch’d there.” 


Nothing could be more vivid and 


magnificent than the description of 


Lamia in her serpent form— 

‘She was a gordian shape of dazzling 
hue ; 

Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, 
and blue ; 

Striped like a zebra, freckled like a 
pard, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson 
barr’d ; 

And full of silver moons, that, as 
she breathed 

Dissolved, or brighter shone, or in- 
terwreathed 

Their lustres with the gloomier 
tapestries ; 

So rainbow-sided, touch’d with 
mysteries, 

She seem’d, at once, some penanced 
lady elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the 
demo0n’s self.” 
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But in spite of the highly-wrought 
decoration of Keats’s style, it is free 
from the traces of artifice and study. 
His is open-air poetry. It has no 
smell of the lamp. It seems the 
result of a direct communion with. 
Nature in the free air of heaven and 
beneath the open sky. We can 
only imagine “ Endymion ” to have 
been composed during a summer- 
day’s ramble through scenes of 
sylvan beauty. It is as little sug- 
gestive of the lonely poetical labora- 
tory as of the busy haunts of 
men. 

Few poets have dealt less than 
Keats with the actions, events, and 
interests of the actual world. 
Poetry has generally found in 
humanity its chief theme. Shake- 
speare, who knew both gods and 
men, whose genius was at home 
wherever life moved or beauty 
shone, whether in Fairyland or 
in solid old England, yet wrote 
mainly of human life. Milton, the 
angel-limner, gave his celestial and 
demoniacal personages distinctly 
human characteristics, and con- 
sidered their actions and natures in 
their affinity with those of mortality. 
Byron dealt only with misanthropes, 
transcendent and alien from their 
kind, but still men. Even the ideal 
and ethereal Shelley treated of man 
in the abstract—gazing upon the 
world with the large and compre- 
hensive glance of the poetical 
theorist. But Keats seemed to 
dwell quite apart, in a bright 
summer island of ever-blooming 
flowers, inhabited only by birds, and 
butterflies, and bees, and such 
human-seeming but aerial spirits as 
befitted these scenes of delight. He 
let the turmoil and passion of our 
ordinary life glide: on at a remote 
distance, out of sight and mind. 
Not that he was misanthropic, but, 
while loving man, he loved Nature 
more, and would ever linger with 
that goddess, and the perceptible 
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enchantments by which she is sur- 
rounded. 

Thus it is vain to look to Keats 
for dramatic power, for skill in 
narrative, logical sequence of events, 
or any other essential to perfection 
in the more mundane and substan- 
tial works of imagination. He is 
amenable only to the mild and ir- 
relevant laws of Fairyland. Neither 
can we find in his poetry subtle 
delineations of character, or deep 
probing into mind and motive. Nor 
did he often attain a lofty sublimity 
—not from want of power, but from 
a preference to beauty in its softer 
forms over that which is allied to 
grandeur and terror. His muse 
was not like the soaring and sun- 
gazing eagle, but rather resembled 
the gentle wood-pigeon that builds 
its nest in shady recesses among 
beautiful sights and sounds. Still, 
Keats frequently achieved what 
many call descriptive sublimity ; the 
sublimity of grand or terrific images 
presented in a concrete form, such 
as abound in the “ Inferno,” or 
** Paradise Lost.” Keats’s descrip- 
tion of the prison-house of the con- 
quered Titans reads like a page 
from Dante or Milton— 


“Tt was a den where no insulting 

light 

Could glimmer on their tears ; where 
their own groans 

They felt, but heard not, for the 
solid roar 

Of thunderous waterialls and torrents 
hoarse. 

Instead of thrones, hard flint they 
sat upon— 

Couches of rugged stone, and slaty 
ridge, 

Stubborn'd with iron. 
assembled— 

Some chain’d in torture, and some 
wandering ; 

Coeus, and Gyges, and Briiireus, 

Typhon, and Dolor, and Porphyrion, 

Were pent in regions of laborious 
breath, 

Dungeon'’d in opaque element, to 


keep 


All were not 
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Their clenchéd teeth still clench’d, 
and all their limbs 
Lock’d up like veins 
crampt and screw’d, 
Without a motion, save of their big 

hearts 
Heaving in pain, and horribly con- 
vulsed.” 


of metal, 


The god Hyperion, in his wrath, 
is invested with all the lurid 
majesty of Milton’s Satan :— 


‘‘ His flaming robes 

beyond his heels, 

And gave a roar, as if of earthly fire ; 
* * * * On he flared, 

From stately nave to nave, from 
vault to vault, 

Through bowers of fragrant and 
enwreathed light, 

And diamond-pavéd lustrous long 
arcades, 

Until he reach’d the great main 
cupola. 

There, standing fierce beneath, he 
stampt his foot; 

And from the basements deep to the 
high towers 

Jarr'd his own golden region, and 
before 

The quivering thunder thereupon 
had ceased, 

His voice leapt out—— ” 


stream’d out 


To these lofty and awe-inspiring 
subjects, the following peaceful and 
pensive scene affords an agreeable 
relief :— 


‘IT stood upon a shore, a_ pleasant 

shore, 

Where a sweet clime was breathéd 
from a land 

Of fragrance, quietness, and trees 
and flowers. 

Full of calm joy it was, as I of 
grief ; 

Too full of joy and soft delicious 
warmth ; 

So that I felt a movement in my heart 

To chide, and to reproach that soli- 
tude 

With songs of misery, music of our 
woes.” 


Here is another extract, proving 
how successfully Keats could wake 


the softer and more meditative 
strains of the lyre :— 
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«‘ What is there in thee, Moon, that 

thou shouldst move 

My heart so potently ? 
child 

I oft have dried my tears when thou 
hast smiled. 

Thou seem’dst my sister; hand-in- 
hand we went 

From eve to morn across the firma- 


When yet a 


ment. 
No apples would I gather from the 
tree 


Till thou hadst cooled their cheeks 
deliciously ; 


No tumbling water ever spake 
romance 
But when my eyes with thine 


thereon could dance ; 
No woods were green enough, no 
bower divine, 


Until thou liftedst up thine eyelids 
fine.” 


But the following piece, from 
* Keats’s Poetical Remains,” will 
contrast most strikingly with his 
usual style, as it affords an example 
of simplicity carried—some may 
think—almost to childishness, but 
with true tenderness and pathos :— 
“T had a dove, and the sweet dove 

died ; 
And I have thought it died of 
grieving ;— 

O what could it grieve for? its 

feet were tied 
With a silken thread of my own 
hand's weaving. 

Sweet little red feet! why should 

you die ? 

Why would you leave me, sweet 

bird, why ? 

You lived alone in the forest tree— 


Why, pretty thing, would you not 
live with me ? 


I kissed you oft, and gave you white 
peas— 


Why not live sweetly, as in the 

green trees ?” 

The life of this gifted poet is 
well known to have been brief and 
sad. Always of a delicate and con- 
sumptive constitution, he was one 
of those predisposed to die early. 
At the outset of life he had to 
contend, if not with absolute, with 
comparative poverty ; his prospects 
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in life were dark and uncertain, 
and his literary career beset with 
doubts and difficulties. Just when 
his path seemed clearing and a 
brighter future opening before him, 
he was carried off in his twenty- 
fifth year. An opinion long pre- 
vailed that his fate was accelerated 
by the harshness of the literary 
judges who arrayed themselves 
against him. Byron—who, while 
Keats lived, always spoke of him 
with the most contemptuous depre- 
ciation, but who expressed great 
regret at his early death, and owned 
at least the merits and promise 
in his “ Hyperion,”—has perpetu- 
ated this belief by the lines— 
“ John Keats, who was killed off by one 
critique, 

a * ~ « * 

*Tis strange the mind, that very fiery 

particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an 

article.” 

Later biographers have striven 
to refute this story altogether, and 
asserted that Keats met his detrac- 
tors with contempt and fortitude, 
rather than with bitter sorrow and. 
overwhelming mortification. It 
would, however, be no disparage- 
ment to Keats, even if it were 
proved that upon the mind of an 
invalid, whose condition was likely 
to augment the sensitiveness natural 
to the poetic temperament, public 
censure and ridicule came as a 
crushing blow. ‘The inscription he 
directed to be placed upon his tomb 
showed that at least the “ malici- 
ousness of his enemies” had pro- 
duced a lasting and painful im- 
pression on his mind, and his 
blighted hopes of poetic immortality 
are expressed by the concluding 
line— 
‘¢ Here lies one whose name was writ 

in water,” 

With a more robust frame, and 
a longer life before him, he would 
doubtless soon have recovered the 
45 
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shock, trfumphed over all opposition, 
and amply punished his persecutors. 

But his name was not “ writ in 
water.” Steadily his influence has 
been growing since his death, and he 
is now not only regarded with due 
appreciation, but has become a 
model of imitation for others. 

Much of our recent poetry has 
been largely inspired by him. The 
present LPoet-laureate would not 
hesitate to acknowledge his obli- 
gations to his youthful precursor, 
Modern “ word-paiuting,” which is 
now so prevalent, can be principally 
traced to the example of Keats. 
The minuteness, splendour, and 
brilliancy of his descriptive style 
are fully in keeping with that fond- 
ness for graphic and vivid effects 
which readers and writers now 
evince. 

What has been aptly stigmatized as 
the “ fleshly school of poetry,” owes 
much of its skill in high colouring 
to a close imitation of Keats, al- 
though it cannot tind in him an 
excuse for the doubtful morality 
and frequently open pruriency that 
give it its name. FKeats’s poetry, 
though often sensuous in the warmth 
of imaginative descriptions, is never 
designedly sensual, but always chas- 
tened and refined by a lofty sense 
‘of the purity which should be ever 
allied to artistic beauty. 

One more quotation, showing 
Keats in what we may call a mood 
of sportive rapture, expressed in 
simple language, will aid in showing 
the versatility of his genius— 

FAERY SONG. 
*¢ Shed no tear! O shed no tear! 

The flower will bloom another year ; 

Weep no more ! O weep nomore ! 

Young buds sleep in the root’s white 

core ; 
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Dry your eyes ! Oh, dry your eyes ! 

For 1 was taught in Paradise, 

To ease my breast of melodies, 

Shed no tear ! 
** Overhead !—look overhead ! 

Among the blossoms white and red, 

Look up ! look up !—I flutter now, 

On this flush pomegranate bough, 

See me! ‘tis this silvery bill 

Ever cures the good man’s ill ; 

Shed no tear! O shed no tear ! 

The flower will bloom another year. 

Adieu! Adieu! I fly—adieu ! 

I vanish in the heaven’s blue— 

Adieu! Adieu!” 

In conclusion, we may express 
our satisfaction that Keats is at last 
installed in his rightful position asa 
poet of the first rank, one among the 
brightest stars of that galaxy which 
illuminated the highly-favoured 
opening of this century. His works 
will live, and, being so little tinged 
with any of the passing passions and 
modes of thought prevalent in his 
own time, are not likely to lose their 
value at aty succeeding period. 
Withall their flaws, they are precious 
gems which will ever retain their 
worth and brightness, ‘To them we 
may apply his own words, so often 
quoted— 

** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ;” 
and the parallel, but less-known 
line— 

‘‘ The poetry of life is never dead.” 

It is time, then, that the inscrip- 
tion upon Keats’s tomb at Rome 
should be completed by the hands of 
a justly-appreciative and grateful 
posterity, and that beneath the line, 
‘* Here lies one whose name was writ 

in water,” 
we should add, 


“ But is now wrought in letters of 
gold,” 
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By THE Rey, WiLL1AM Mac Itware, D.D. 


THERE let it float, in sun-light broad, 
The banner of the Free ! 

Bright harbinger of happiness, 
O Africa! to thee. 


Trail in the dust that ensign base, 
Encrimsoned deep with gore ; 
All foul and trampled let it lie 
To flout the breeze no more ! 


Rise, crouching slaves! stretch forth those hands, 
Late manacled and worn ; 

Look up! a man, a brother calls, 
Ye, wildered and forlorn! 


No more shall demons, hell inspired, 
Wring from ye hope and heart ; 

Look through those salt and blinding tears, 
See Slavery’s reign depart. 


O land of slaughter, doom, and death, 
O streets by carnage stained ; 

As though from lurid clouds o’erhead 
That sanguined show’r had rained ! 


Here ‘‘ Moloch, horrid King ” erst dwelt 
Enthroned in gloomiest state : 


Break through Heaven’s light! shine down upon 
The victims of hell’s hate ! 


Oh! day of gladness! million-hands 
Unmanacled arise ; 

Upward from million-voices tend 
Thanksgivings to the skies. 
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Praise to Thee, Great Creator, praise ! 
Thanks to the daring band 

That smote the foul oppressor down 
With heaven-empowered hand! 


Now speed ye: welcome to your home, 
Your sea-girt, island home ! 
Conquerors of oppression dire 
And deeds of night ye come. 


A nation’s praise, a monarch’s smile, 
Vicroria’s, waits you here ; 

Already sea-borne, loud and long, 
Rings out a British cheer. 


Though buried by the Prah’s wild stream 
Some of your comrades lie, 

To reap such glory as is theirs 
Yourselves would dare to die. 


The God of heaven, freed human-kind, 
Say—it was nobly done : 

Oh! rare among Earth’s brightest crowns 
The guerdon they have won. 


And, GALLANT LEADER! take the meed 
So freely given to thee ;— 

The blessing, prayer, the thanks of all— 
The bondslave and the free. 
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Tue clouds which, during the early 
part of the seventeenth century, were 
already gathering in the political at- 
mosphere of England, threatened to 
extinguish the glimmering. light of 
science that then existed. Many a 
student in those days who would 
fain have withdrawn himself from 
all things calculated to disturb the 
serenity of his mind, could not have 
escaped being ruffled by the wars 
and rumours of wars which then 
prevailed, and often arrested in his 
work and discouraged by lack of 
patronage, would rush into the thick 
of the storm himself. But we find 
some who were too deeply absorbed 
in their learned speculations and re- 
searches to heed the gloomy signs 
of the times or to be cast down by 
want of sympathy and help. 

In the north-west of England we 
may discover a little band of philoso- 
phers, earnest and virtuous, spending 
their days in the serious pursuit 
of science, communicating to one 
another by letter the results of their 
investigations, ‘There were four of 
them, and it is said that they were 
made known to each other by Mr. 
Christopher Townley, of Carr, Lan- 
cashire, the particular friend of Sir 
Edward Sherburne, the translator 
of Manilius, who, in an Appendix 
to one of his translations, in which 
he gives a catalogue of eminent 
astronomers from the earliest times 
to his own day, thus speaks of the 
Lancashire group of students and 
of their kind patron :—“ These four 
were lights of the first magnitude in 
the Northern Hemisphere, who were 
happily brought to the acquaintance 
of one another by the means of 
Christopher Townley, of Lancashire, 
who stuck not for any cost or labour 


to promote as well astronomical and 
other mathematical studies, by a dili- 
gent correspondence kept and main- 
tained with the learned professors 
in those sciences, upon which account 
he was very dear to all the four, and 
for which reason, as for the par- 
ticular respect I owe him, he merits’ 
to be named in this catalogue.” And 
who were these “ four lights of the 
Northern Hemisphere ?” 

William Milbourn, as Sir Edward 

herburne, tells us—aged about forty 

—was a curate in the remote village 
of Brancepath, in Durham. He so 
arranged his pastoral duties as to 
leave himself some time for his 
favourite occupation—the study of 
astronomy; nor did he fail, in spite 
of imperfect means, to carry his 
observations to such a degree of 
exactness as to enable him to dis- 
cover errors in tables then received 
as trustworthy. He died during the 
civil wars, and his papers were 
destroyed. No trace, therefore, 
would have remained to us of his 
work, but for a correspondence he 
had carried on with William Gas- 
coigne, who was the youthful inhe- 
ritor of landed property in York- 
shire. 

William Gascoigne was happier 
than his friend, the curate of Brance- 
path, in possessing the power of 
money, being thus enabled to carry 
out many a scheme which otherwise 
he might have been compelled to 
relinquish. He devoted himself to 
the study of astronomy, constructing 
telescopes with his own hands ; but 
he is especially distinguished as the 
inventor of the micrometer. Gas- 
coigne perished in the flower of his 
youth on the battle field, fighting for 
his king at Marston-moor, His 
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papers, like those of Milbourn, were 
destroyed, with the exception of 
one letter, which contains a descrip- 
tion of the micrometer: this is ad- 
dressed to a youth of his own age, 
named William Crabtree, residing 
at Broughton, near Manchester, who 
although engaged in business pur- 
suits, was so energetic and successful 
in scientific work, to which he de- 
voted his hours of leisure, that his 
great friend Horrocks, the astro- 
nomer, spoke of him as a person 
who had “few superiors in mathe- 
matical learning.” ; 
And now we approach the king 
of this small company of students, 
Jeremiah Horrocks, the curate of 
Hoole, who was, intellectually, if 
Wwe may so express ourselves, te 
head taller than his fellows.”’ Al- 
though the importance of his astro- 
nomical work was little regarded at 
the time, his name has since been 
held in much honour by the greatest 
of our scientific men, and the beauty 
of his stainless life, be it remarked, 
well accords with the sublimity of 
the celestial study, which was his 
chosen recreation. It is owing to 
Jeremiah Horrocks that England 
may be said to possess an especial 
share or interest in the rare and 
important phenomenon which the 
whole world is now awaiting—the 
transit of Venus. 
Among the valuable collections of 
Hearne, the antiquary, we come 
upon the following memorandum :— 
“Mr. Horrox, a young man, mi- 
nister of Hoole, a very poor pittance, 
within four miles of Preston, in 
Lancashire, was a prodigy for his 
skill in astronomy, and had he lived, 
in all probability he would have 
proved the greatest man in the whole 
worldin his profession. He had a very 
strange, unaccountable genius, and 
he is mentioned with great honour 
by Hevelius upon account of his 
discovery of Venus in the sun upon 
a Sunday; but being called away 
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to his devotions and duty at church, 
he could not make such observations 
as otherwise he would have done.” 
This young Englishman was not 
forgotten when the transit of 1769 
was approaching, for in the memorial 
addressed to the king, and presented 
by the Royal Society, requesting a 
grant of money for the necessary 
expenses of a proper observation of 
the phenomenon, we find these 
words :—* As far as appears, from 
the history of Astronomy, Mr. Jere- 
miah Horrox, an Englishman, seems 
to have been the first person since 
the creation of the world who cal- 
culated the passage of that planet 
(Venus) over the sun’s disc, and 
observed the same at the village of 
Hoole, fifteen miles northward from 
Liverpool, on the 24th of November, 
O.S., in the year 1639.” Nor will 
Horrocks be forgotten in December, 
1874, when observing astronomers 
of many nations will station them- 
selves on sea and land throughout 
the world, eager to watch what was 
first seen by an Englishman. Do 
we not hear his voice calling to us 
across the gulf of 135 years saying to 
us, as he said to his contemporaries : 
“Contemplate, I repeat, this most 
extraordinary phenomenon. . . the 
planet Venus drawn from her seclu- 
sion, modestly delineating on the 
sun, without disguise, her real mag- 
nitude, whilst her disc, at other 
times so lovely is here obscured, ia 
melancholy gloom.” 

And again he says—“It is to be 
much desired that this remarkable 
phenomenon should be observed 
from several different localites.” 
Yet, while we are about to obey the 
wishes thus expressed, and this on a 
magnificent scale, such as Horrocks 
had never dared to desire, compara- 
tively few beyond the scientific 
world have heard the name of the 
first observer of the Transit of 
Venus, 

Jeremiah Horrocks was born at 
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Toxteth Park, Liverpool, in the 
year 1619, or about that time. 
Many researches have been made, 
but in vain, concerning his parent- 
age, which some imagine to have 
been of very humble origin. For 
this assumption, it seems to us, there 
is no trustworthy foundation. Un- 
doubtedly it matters little in one 
sense, for the importance of his as- 
tronomical work, the remarkable 
character of his genius, and the 
moral grandeur of his life, suffice to 
ennoble any family which can claim 
him as their own, yet there would 
be a certain satisfaction, be his 
lineage what it may, in arriving at 
a solution of the mystery. Hor- 
rocks was a name of some note in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, it appears again and again on 
the lists of rectors, vicars, and 
curates, also occasionally elsewhere. 
We read of Horrockses “ godly, 
learned, and orthodox ;” Horrockses 
whose voices were “ oracles in those 
days,” &c. Moreover we have 
mentions of the MHorrockses of 
Horrocksford Hall, and Hunter, in 
his “Life of Oliver Heywood,” tells 
us how his hero mentioned the 
Horrocks family as one “of note 
before the wars.” There appears 
some reason for supposing Jeremiah 
Horrocks to have sprung from this 
numerous and virtuous race; if so, 
instead of being of “ very humble 
origin,” he was connected with a 
tolerably good old family, censisting 
of many highly-educated, and some 
talented people. 

The future astronomer was, from 
the beginning, it would seem, 
surrounded by Puritan — influ- 
ences. Concerning his native 
village, we glean the following 
particulars from the Christian Re- 


former for Jung, 1862: “At the 


time when Toxteth passed to the 
Molyneuxs, of Sefton, then a Roman 
Catholic family, there was neither 
church nor chapel to be found in 


the village, and ouly about twenty 
dwellings. ‘The population consis- 
ted almost entirely of Nonconform- 
ists, and Toxteth was called by them 
‘The Holy Land.’ The people 
were in the habit of meeting for 
worship in a retired glen, then pro- 
bably but little known, but now fa- 
miliar as‘ The Dingle.’ A relic of 
these prayer meetings remained in 
the memory of people living in 
1812.” In support of the above 
statements it is to be observed that 
names still linger at Toxteth which 
speak plainly of a Puritan origin. 
There isa farm named * Jericho,” 
the stream of “Jordan.” the rocks 
of *“ David’s Throne,” and the cave 
of ** Adam’s Battery.” 

The Toxteth people, shut out as 
they were from the rest of the world 
felt the necessity of establishing 
some educational institution within 
the reach of their children; for it 
was difficult to send them to any of 
the great ecclesiastical schools in 
the country around. Collecting 
together therefore their very slender 
pecuniary resources, they resolved 
on building a modest school-house in 
their own village, which, having 
achieved, they sent for a tutor from 
the famous theological establish- 
meut at Winwick. In the ‘*Auto- 
biography of Adam Martindale” (a 
Chetham Society publication), Win- 
wick is thus mentioned: ‘ Win- 
wick, the ecclesiastical foundation 
of Lancashire, was as famous at that 
time as a scholastic establishment, as 
it was as a school of thevlogy, the 
rectors at that time—and indeed for 
mauy generations—having as many 
as five curates, whose labours were 
extended throughout the neighbour- 
ing district. ‘lhe universities were 
the only high road to literary dis- 
tinction, and the school of Winwick, 
one of their chief feeders from this 
part of the kingdom. Such as failed 
from various causes to attain the ob- 
ject of their ambition, became useful 
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schoolmasters in the country around, 
The head-master of Winwick, being 
requested to send his best pupil, se- 
lected Richard Mather, who was 
then only fifteen years of age. He 
accordingly took up his abode at 
Toxteth, and, young as he was, ap- 
pears to have fulfilled his task to 
the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. He taught there for some 
years, only leaving that he might 
prosecute his own studies at Oxford 
University. The inhabitants of 
Toxteth, in 1618, built achapel, and 
invited Richard Mather to be their 
minister. He accepted this invita- 
tion, was ordained by Bishop Mor 
ton, of Chester, and so dwelt among 
them again until 1633, when he, with 
a Mr. Christopher Horrocks, of 
Horrocksford, Bolton le Moors, and 
many others, sailed to New England. 

In Cotton Mather’s Magnalia 
Christi, we read of the return to 
Toxteth of the favourite school- 
master, “not as a teacher, but a 
preacher,” if, however, we take into 
consideration the scanty educational 
opportunities likely to be met with 
in a remarkably small and obscure 
village, we can scarcely fail to arrive 
at the conclusion that Mather— 
probably the only classical scholar 
there—would find himself entreated 
to teach where he had taught before ; 
and, if so, the boy Horrocks would be 
among the pupils, thus early in life 
receiving valuable instructions from 
one who had long before his well- 
known public career distinguished 
himself at the faysous school of 
Winwick. In 1632, Jeremiah Hor- 
rocks bid farewell for a time to the 
simple home of his childhood, and 
travelled to Cambridge, partly, as 
Wwe may suppose, on foot, carrying 
with him his small possessions. He 
was destined for the profession of 
the Church; we see his name entered 
thus in the books of Emanuel Col- 
lege, where—be it observed—Puri- 
tans were wont to assemble :-— 
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“ Jeremy Horrox. Born at Toxteth, 
Lancashire. Sizar. 18 May, 1632.” 
We may remark that, although 
the name is constantly spelt with an 
x, the late Professor de Morgan had 
in his possession a copy of 
Lansberg’s Tabule Perpetue, in 
which Horrocks had himself written 
—not only a list of books he had by 
degrees procured, but also his own 
name, which he has spelt thus— 
Horrocks. Moreover, in a book 
published lately — Letters of the 
Scientific Men of the Seventeenth 
Century, we find his friend and 
fellow-student, Dr. Wallis, who af- 
terwards in conjunction with Dr. 
Christopher Wren prepared Hor- 
rocks’s works for publication, writ- 
ing thus to Collins, the mathema- 
tician: “ Mr. Horrox, his name is 
truly spelt Horrockes, not Horrox, 
which I could wish to be preserved 
at least in some places in the printed 
books, though (since he hath been 
pleased so to put it) it may in Latin 
elsewhere be written with 2.” 

It was while at Cambridge that 
Horrocks first began to study astro- 
nomy, and this he was obliged to 
do without either guidance or com- 
panionship, that science being 
scarcely taught there in those days. 
On this subject, Dr. Wallis in his 
autobiography, alluding to his own 
experiences, says: “I devoted my- 
self also to astronomy and geography 
as parts of natural philosophy, and 
to other parts of mathematics; 
though at that time, they were 
scarce looked upon with us as aca- 
demical studies then in fashion. But 
Horrocks, vanquishing all difficulties, 
resolves that instead of a master 
he will use astronomical books, that 
the tediousness of study shall, be 
overcome by industry, and poverty 
by patience. “Armed” hesays*‘ with 
these weapons, I shall contend suc- 
cessfully; and, having heard of 
others acquiring knowledge without 
greater help, I should blush that 
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anyone should be able to do more 
than I, always remembering that 
word of Virgil’s— 


“ Totidem nobis animeque man- 
usque.” 


But the indefatigable and cour- 
ageous youth, although unvan- 
quished by gigantic difficulties, does 
not cease to regret the want of the 
“sympathy of companionship in his 
endeavours.” It is not long, how- 
ever, that he has to work in solitude, 
for William Crabtree soon appears 
on the scene; he writes from 
Broughton proffering his friendship, 
having heard of his enthusiasm for 
astronomy probably from Christo- 
pher Townley, Milbourn, or Gas- 
coigne. Thus arose a friendship 
between these two young students, 
which proved a source of great hap- 
piness to both. Crabtree, in a letter 
to Gascoigne, speaks of Horrocks 
as his “‘ second self,’ and Horrocks 
in his treatise, Venus in Sole visa, 
mentions Crabtree as his ‘ most 
esteemed friend.” 

For some unknown reason, Hor- 
rocks did not remain at Cambridge 
long enough to graduate; it has 
been suggested that he was obliged 
to hasten his return to Toxteth in 
order to contribute to the support 
of his family, and we think it not 
improbable that he taught there as 
Richard Mather had done, for which 
occupation he was -well-fitted, hav- 
ing made the most of his opportu- 
nities while at college, where he had 
eagerly studied the best’ Latin 
authors, and cultivated to a high 
degree his natural aptitude for 
mathematics. Our young collegian 
during his short sojourn at Cam- 
bridge, had the advantage at Eman- 
uel College of the instructions and 
companionship of some very remark- 
able men, among whom we may 
mention the following well-known 
characters: The celebrated and be- 
loved Dr. Benjamin Whichcote 
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entered Emanuel College in 1626, 
becoming a fellow and tutor there in 
i633. Among his pupils we find 
the names of Dr. Wallis, Dr John 
Worthington, and others. Accord- 
ing to the dates, Jeremiah Horrocks 
must have been one also, but so 
little is the fame spread abroad of 
this “very strange unaccountable 
genius,” that those who have deemed 
it worth their trouble to notice some 
of Whichcote’s pupils have left the 
Lancashire curate in obscurity, 
whereas as we have seen it well ex- 
pressed—“ his name ought to be 
known as far over the globe as stars 
are observed, or ships navigated.” 
Bishop Burnet, as we may remind 
our readers, speaks of Dr. Which- 
cote as “a wise and kind instructor, 
a man of rare temper, very kind and 
obliging,” and he says also that “he 
studied to raise those who conversed 
with him to noble thoughts.” 

Then there was Dr. Anthony 
Burgess, afterwards of the West- 
minster Assembly, and subsequently 
Professor of Divinity at Gresham 
College, London. Wallis is recol- 
lected as one of his pupils, but Hor- 
rocks is again overlooked, although 
he must have been studying in com- 
pany with Dr. Wallis, at least up to 
the year 1625, when Burgess was 
still at Emanuel College. 

Lastly, among the tutors we will 
name ‘'homas Horton, who entered 
Emanuel College, 1623, took his 
B.A. 1626, M.A. 1630, and was 
then made fellow of that college, 
taking his B.D. in 1637. He was 
appointed one of the University 
preachers. Dr. Wallis was his pu- 
pil, and Horrocks we know, must 
have been so too. 

Of his fellow students, we will 
only notice two. Dr. John Wallis, 
was one who could not have been 
overlooked by a keen and observant 
youth like Horrocks; they must 
surely have had many an animated 
conversation on subjects which 
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deeply interested them both. Wallis 
was born in 1616, entered Emanuel 
College the same year as Horrocks. 
He lived on a long life after the 
early death of his illustrious fellow- 
student, and was, as we have already 
mentioned, requested to edit his pos- 
thumous works, 

Dr. John Worthington, born 
1617-18, says himself in writing to 
a friend—“ He (Horrocks) lived at 
Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, in 
Lancashire, was sometime of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, admitted the 
same year that I was.’ Worthing- 
ton was a man distinguished for 
his worth of character, and his 
learning; letters of his are to be 
found in the book already quoted— 
“Letters of the Scientific Men 
of the Seventeenth Century ; ” 
he corresponded with Hartlib, 
and others on the literary and 
scientific subjects of the day. 

On leaving the University, Hor- 
rocks returned in 1635 to Toxteth, 
where he remained for about three 
years, during which time he was in 
constant correspondence with Crab- 
tree on the subject of their astro- 
nomical observations; it is indeed 
to be regretted that the two friends 
limited themselves strictly to scien- 
tific communications, for any inci- 
dental hints concerning the every 
day events of the short life of our hero 
weuld have been invaluable ; as it is, 
his history has been so involved in 
doubt and obscurity, that we possess 
very little satisfactory information. 

It has been doubted whether the 
two friends ever met personally, but 
it seems probable from oue passage 
in a letter from Horrocks to Crab- 
tree, dated April 29th, 1637, and 
published among the Opera Pos- 
thuma, edited by Dr. Wallis, a very 
rare work now, that they were 
together on the evening of Murch 
19th, 1637, when they witnessed 
in company an occultation of the 
Pleiades by the moon, 
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Horrecks had been patiently 
waiting for an appointment of some 
kind in the church to which he had 
dedicated himself. In 1639 he re 
ceived acuracy at Hoole, near Pres- 
ton, then in the diocese of Chester, 
from which we may suppose that he 
was ordained by Bishop Bridgman, 
In a letter dated June Ist, 1639, he 
writes to his friend: ‘ Next week I 
remove to Hoole, it is a small village, 
five miles from Preston.” Much to 
the regret of biographers, the en- 
thusiastic astronomer scorns to men- 
tion the circumstances of his ap- 
pointment, or the prospects of his 
Hoole curacy, and hastens on in the 
next line to the discussion of his 
astronomical investigations. It was 
at one time asserted that Jeremiah 
Horrocks never entered Holy Orders, 
for, dying so young as he did, there 
was not time for him to do so, as 
some have thought, but it is to be 
remembered, that although in our 
times candidates for ordination are 
not admitted till they have attained 
the age of twenty-three, in those 
days the matter was left to the dis- 
cretion of the bishop, who, it seems 
considered the youthful candidate on 
this occasion was fit for the respon- 
sibilities he was willing to under- 
take. John Gadbury, an astrologer, 
who was contemporary with Hor- 
rocks, although he long outlived 
him, being born in i627, and dying 
as is supposed in 1692, compiled an 
almanack, calculated, as he states 
in the title-page, from the “* British 
Tables,’ composed first by the 
Reverend Mr. Horrox, and first pub- 
blished by Jeremy Shakerly.” 
Costard, the astronomical writer, 
who lived not long after, speaks of 
him also as a “ young clergyman,” 
and we may also remind our readers 
of Hearne’s memorandum, already 
quoted, which it appears was discover- 
ed by Professor Rigaud where Hor- 
rocks is spoken of as a hard-working 
curate “on a very small pittance,” 
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Hoole was a dreary little village 
in the seventeenth century, but we 
hear no word of discontent from the 
hopeful and studious curate, whose 
whole world of happiness was in his 
own mind. We know he had a 
very humble dwelling there, for 
twice he speaks of the “narrowness,” 
and again of the “smallness” of 
his apartment, not by way of com- 
plaint, but to explain some difficul- 
ties caused by this want of space 
when making astronomical observa- 
tions. 

Many hours he now passed in 
solitude, earnestly pursuing his 
astronomical investigations, and for- 
getting all around him while he 
gazed at the starry heavens through 
his much valued telescope obtained 
in 1638, for an incredibly small sum 
of money, but with which he tells 
us he could see the smallest spots ou 
the sun ; the young astronomer was 
happy enough in spite of the dreari- 
ness of his new home, feeling that 
after a day well spent in the most 
strictly conscientious discharge of 
his pastoral duties, he might give 
himself up to the sublime joys of 
his midnight and celestial studies. 
“Nothing could be more noble,” he 
said “ than to contemplate the mani- 
fold wisdom of my Creator, as dis- 
played amidst such glorious works ; 
nothing more delightful than to view 
them no longer with the gaze of 
vulgar adwiration, but with a desire 
to know their causes, and to feed 
upon their beauty by a more careful 
examination of their mechanisms.” 

We gather from this expression 
of calm enjoyment that he had con- 
quered the first difficulties of the 
study, which he once described in the 
following touching words :—“ There 
were many hindrances. The abstruse 
nature of the study, my inexperience, 
and want of means, dispirited me. 
I was much pained not to have 
anyone to whom I could look for 
guidance, or indeed for the sympathy 
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of companionship in my endeavours, 
and I was assailed by the langour 
and weariness which are inseparable 
from every yreat undertaking. What 
was then to be done? I could not 
make the pursuit an easy one, much 
less increase my fortune, and, least 
of all, imbue others with a love for 
astronomy ; and yet to complain of 
philosophy on account of its difficul- 
ties would be foolish and unworthy. 
I determined, therefore, that the 
tediousness of study should be over- 
come by industry; my poverty 
(failing a better nietlod) by patience, 
and that instead of a master I would 
use astronomical books, &e.”’ 
Horrocks, in the early days of his 
astronomical studies, had been much 
absorbed in the writings of Lans- 
berg; but was constantly annoyed 
at finding that his own calculations 
did not agree with those of the 
Belgian astronomer. He consulted 
with Crabtree, and the two friends, 
after much correspondence on the 
matter, arrived at the conclusion 
that Lansberg had been misleading 
them by his own errors. Great was 
the indignation of Horrocks at this 
discovery, and this the energetic 
youth expresses in no measured lan- 
guage. ‘Soon after the commence- 
ment of my astronomical studies,” 
he writes, “and whilst preparing 
for practical observations, I com- 
puted the Ephemerides of several 
years, from the continuous tables of 
Lansberg. Having followed up the 
task with unceasing perseverance, 
and having arrived at the point of 
its completion, the very erroneous 
calculation of these tables, then de- 
tected, convinced me that an astro- 
nomer might be engaged upon a 
better work. Accordingly, I broke 
off the useless computation, and 
resolved for the future with my own 
eyes to observe the position of the 
stars in the heavens; but lest so 
many hours spent on Lansberg 
should be entirely thrown away, I 
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made use of my Ephemerides in 
ascertaining the positions of the dis- 
tant planets, so that I was enabled 
to predict their conjunctions, their 
appulses to the fixed stars, and many 
other extraordinary phenomena. . 

I pardon meantime the miserable 
arrogance of the Belgian astronomer, 
who has overloaded his useless tables 
with such unmerited praise, and 
cease to lament the misapplication 
of my own time, deeming it a suffi- 
cient reward that I was thereby led 
to consider and foresee the appear- 
ance of Venus inthe Sun.” 

And now, feeling that the planet 
Venus had claimed his especial atten- 
tion, he writes thus, shortly before his 
death, proving his extreme youth at 
the time of his great achievement :—- 
“J, whose youthful days are scarce 
complete, have chosen for my theme, 
the Queen of Love, veiled by the 
shade of Phebus.” Meanwhile, al- 
though working enthusiastically at 
astronomy, he scrupulously attended 
to the parish over which he was 
placed, never allowing his beloved 
pursuit to lead him astray from his 
appointed duties. 

Through the writings of Lansberg 
he was, in the way of disparagement, 
introduced to those of Kepler, for 
which great benefit he again forgives 
the “ boasting Belgian.”” Of Kepler, 
whom he calls the “ Prince of Astro- 
nomers,” Horrocksspeaks with enthu- 
siastic admiration :—‘ I venerate,” 
he says, “ with the greatest honour 
and admiration, his sublime and 
enviably happy genius, and, if neces- 
sary, I would defen! with my best 
efforts the Uranian citadel of the 
noble hero who has so much sur- 
passed his fellows; nor shall anyone, 
while I live, insult his ashes with 
impunity.” But even Kepler's cal- 
culations he would not take on trust, 
and we fiud him accordingly putting 
them also to the test of his own 
unerring calculations, and engaging 
in the work of correcting them, “ an 


undertaking,” he remarks, “ which 
could not be displeasing to Kepler 
himself, as he frankly confessed that 
these matters were not yet thoroughly 
explored.” 

The great Kepler in a small work 
of his published at Leipsic, entitled 
Admonitioncula ad Curiosas rerum 
Celestium had made an assertion 
which none dreamed of doubting. He 
had proclaimed to the astronomical 
world that Venus would not be seen 
in the face of the sun more than 
once during that century : these are 
his words :—“ Venus will pass over 
the sun’s disc in 1631, and not 
return thither again until 1761.” 

But Horrocks dares to investigate 
for himself, and after much deep 
study and solitary calculation ar- 
rives at a result which he thus 
communicates tohis friend, William 
Crabtree, in a letter dated, Hoole, 
October 26, 1639. ‘* My reason for 
writing to you now is to advise you 
of a remarkable conjunction of the 
sun and Venus on the 24th of No- 
vember, when there will be a transit, 
As such a thing has not happened 
for many years past, and will not 
occur again in this century, I ear- 
nestly eutreat you to watch atten- 
tively with your telescope, in order 
to observe it as well as you can, 

.. If this letter should arrive 
sufficiently early, I beg you will 
apprise Mr. Foster of the conjunc- 
tion, as, in doing so, I am sure you 
would afford him the greatest plea- 
sure. It is possible that in some 
places the sky may be cloudy ; 
hence it is much to be desired that 
this remarkable phenomenon should 
be observed from different local- 
ities,” 

Horrocks wrote also to his younger 
brother Jonas, begging him to watch 
at Manchester. In those days when 
there were so few opportunities of 
communication it was not possible 
for him to publish generally his 
important discovery of a transit to 
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come. “I hope to be excused,” he 
says, “for not informing other of 
my friends of the expected pheno- 
menon, but most of them care little 
for trifles of this kind, preferring 
rather their hawks and their hounds, 
to say no worse ; and although Eng- 
land is not without votaries of as- 
tronomy, with some of whom I am 
acquainted, I was unable to convey 
to them the agreeable tidings, having 
myself had so little notice.” 

The 24th of November fell ona 
Sunday. The unassisted curate was 
compelled more than once, to leave 
his telescope for the village con- 
gregation. These interruptions, 
especially the second one, must have 
have caused him an anxiety almost 
unparalelled : he was forced to 
incur the terrible risk of losing the 
transit he had predicted in opposition 
to the universally received opinion, 
and which would not occur 
again during that century: But 
we hear no complaint. He thus 
tells the story of that important day : 
— “TI watched carefully on the 24th 
from sunrise to nine o’clock and 
from a little before ten until noon, 
and at one in the afternoon, being 
called away in the intervals, by 
business of the highest importance 
which I could not with propriety 
neglect for these ornamental pur- 
suits.* About fifteen minutes past 
three in the afternoon, when I was 
again at liberty to continue my 
labours, the clouds, as by divine 
interposition, were entirely dis- 
persed, and I was once more 
invited to the grateful task of re- 
peating my observations. I then 
beheld a most agreeable spectacle— 
the object of my sanguine wishes 
—a spot of unusual magnitude, and 
of perfectly circular shape, which 
had already fully entered upon the 
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sun’s disc on the left, so that the 
limbs of the sun and Venus precisely 
coincided, forming an angle of con- 
tact. Not doubting that this was 
really the shadow of the planet, I 
immediately applied myself, sedu- 
lously to observe as long as I could 
see it on the sun’s disc.” 

William Crabtree had, meantime, 
carefully watched at Broughton, and 
although at first despairing of being 
able to make an observation because 
the heavens were obscured during 
the greater part of the day with 
thick clouds, he had a little before 
sunset obtained a view of the sun, 
which suddenly burst forth in all its 
glory, when he immediately began 
to observe it, and was gratified by 
beholding what Horrocks had pre- 
dicted—Venus upon the sun’s disc ; 
but his joy was too great; he be- 
came almost insensible ;—and here 
let us listen to the cordial defence of 
his friend who anxiously shields 
him from reproach. ‘ Rapt in con- 
templation,” Horrocks writes, * he 
stood for some time motionless, 
scarcely trusting his own senses 
through excess of joy; for we astro- 
nomers have, as it were, a womanish 
diSposition, and are overjoyed with 
trifles and such small matters as 
scarcely make an impression on 
others ; a susceptibility which those 
who will may deride with impunity, 
even in my own presence, and, if it 
gratify them, I too will join in the 
merriment. One thing I request : 
let no severe Cato be seriously of- 
fended with our follies ; for, to speak 
poetically, what young man on earth 
would not, like ourselves, fondly 
admire Venus in conjunction with 
the Sun, pulchritudinem divitiis con- 
junctam?” In a little while the 
clouds again obscured the face of 
the sun, so that he could observe 


_* Written originally in Latin, in which language he had composed his treatise, 
Venus in Sole visa, where these memorable words occur :—<Ad majora avocatus que ob 


hee parerga, negligi non decint. 
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nothing more than that Venus was 
certainly on the disc at the time. 
The overwhelming rapture of Crab- 
tree serves to bring out into relief 
the admirable self-command of Hor- 
rocks during the whole of that day 
of agitation, interruption, and sus- 
pense. In speaking of a sketch of 
the planet as it appeared on the 
sun’s disc taken from memory by 
Crabtree, as soon as he recovered 
his senses, Horrocks says he found 
it to “differ little or nothing from 
his own observation ; nor indeed,’’ 
he adds, “did he err more than 
Apelles himself might have done in 
making so rapid a sketch.” 

And now, having seen the transit, 
Horrocks resolved to write a full 
account of what he had beheld ; but 
his “ daily harassing duties” stood 
much in the way of his beginning 
this work: these duties were per- 
haps those connected with teaching ; 
but we can only conjecture, and 
glean what little we can, out of his 
own treatise Venus in Sole visa 
from Whatton’s translation of which 
we have so largely quoted. 

Not long after this eventful Sun- 
day, Jeremiah Horrocks left Hoole 
to visit his native village, where he* 
devoted himself for a time, to the 
composition of his Latin treatise, 
Venus in Sole visa, which he did not 
live to see in print; but he was to 
the last full of hopeful plans con- 
cerning its publication, and wrote 
often to Crabtree on the subject, 
asking his advice and recommen- 
dation to a publisher. He wrote 
on other astronomical subjects, be- 
sides the transit of Venus, such as, 
A Defence of Kepler; A Dispu- 
tation on the Fixed Stars; On the 
Obliquity of the Zodiac; Tycho 
Brahe, &c. 

He was strikingly serious, ear- 
nest and conscientious in all his 
ways, which in one so youtig was 
certainly very remarkable. When 
about to begin the correction of 


Kepler’s tables, he pauses before 
plunging into the difficult task he 
had taken upon himself, and thus 
calls to mind his “ great taskmaster.” 
—And may He who is the great 
and good God of astronomy, and the 
conservator of all useful arts, bless 
my unworthy efforts for His mercy’s 
sake, and cause them to redound to 
the eternal glory of His name, and 
the advantage of mankind.’’ Again, 
when resolving not to despair of 
further success in an astronomical 
investigation of considerable diffi- 
culty, he says: “for I have been 
blessed by God’s grace with such 
success that I have already some- 
what to rejoice over.” 

This young astronomer saw 
spiritual truths written, or rather 
‘shadowed out,” in the laws of 
nature. “Shall we think ” he writes, 
“that He who was contented to 
shadow out these mysteries with the 
poor blood of bulls and goats, will 
disdain to have them typified in the 
more glorious bodies of the stars and 
motions of the heavens? For my 
part, I must ever think that God 
created all other things, as well as 
man, in his own image, and that the 
nature of all things is one, as God 
is one, and therefore an harmonical 
agreeing of the causes-of all things, 
if demonstrated, were the quint- 
essence of all most truly natural 
philosophy.” 

Horrocks had long wished to visit 
his friend that they might talk over 
many things together ; and as soon 
as he felt himself at liberty, resting 
for awhile in his native village, he 
thought of planning this meeting. 
On July 18th, 1640, he writes to 
Crabtree :—“ I have just returned 
to Toxteth. I will shortly answer 
your letter, either in person, or by 
writing to you again.” On July 
30th. “I shall soon be with you; 
meanwhile, these few words, &c.” 

It appears that the desired meet- 
ing was more difficult to manage 
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than had at first appeared; for 
October 3rd, 1640, arrived without 
their having seen each other, and 
Horrocks, still at Toxteth, writes, 
“At last, God willing, I do in- 
deed intend to visit you very soon 
now, but I am not yet able to fix 
the day on account of the unsettled 
state of my affairs ; besides, I should 
prefer finishing my book on Venus 
seen in the sun’s disc, before I come 
to you.” 

Crabtree, meantime, rejoicing in 
the certain hope of seeing his face 
before long, wrote thus to Gascoigne, 
speaking of the transit :— “ The 
clouds deprived me of part of the 
observation; but my friend, Mr. 
Jeremiah Horrox, living near Pres- 
ton, observed it clearly from the 
time of its coming into the sun till 
the sun’s setting; and both our 
observations agreed, both in the 
time and diameter, most precisely. 
If I can, I will bring him along 
with Mr. Townley and myself to 
see Yorkshire, and you.” 

On the 16th of December Hor- 
rocks wrote to Crabtree arranging 
to travel to him on the 4th of Janu- 
ary. “I shall be with you,” he 
said, “if nothing unforeseen should 
occur.” We learn from an inscrip- 
tion on the back of the last-mentioned 
letter that something ‘ unforeseen 
did occur.” 

There was a silence concerning 
Horrocks for long after bis early 
and sudden death; but in 1662 
some movement was made towards 
the carrying out of one of the last 
wishes of his heart—the publication 
of his works. In that year a copy of 
the Venus in Sole visa came into 
the hands of Huygens, the Dutch 
astronomer, who entrusted it to 
Hevelius, and it was afterwards 
published in Germany along with a 
treatise on the “ Transit of Mer- 
cury,” by the last-named astronomer, 
Eventually, as we have said, Dr, 
Wallis, at the request of the Royal 
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Society, published Horrocks’ “Opera 
Posthuma,” from which we have 
freely qucted. 

It does not lie within the purpose 
of the present article to enlarge on 
the value of Horrocks’ scientific 
works, which our readers will find 
constantly alluded to in many of the 
writingsfrom which we have gleaned. 
The name of the youthful astronomer 
of Lancashire constantly occurs in 
Professor Rigaud’s book, “ Letters 
of the Scientific Men of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” where he is often 
mentioned as that “ excellent youth 
Horrocks.” Sir Isaac Newton 
writes, “ I must join with Mr. Gre- 
gory in admiring Horrox ;” and 
he tells how he rejoices at the 
prospect of the publication of 
Horrocks’ writings, speaking of 
him as “ that excellent astronomer 
Horrox.” 

In a review of Rigaud’s “ His- 
torical Essay on the first publication 
of Newton’s ‘ Principia,” these 
words occur in connection with 
some astronomical difficulties on 
which Horrockssuccessfully tried his 
strength: “ The first to clear up 
these difficulties by any simple 
theory was the poor curate of 
Hoole, who suggested that the 
moon moved in an ellipse, with a 
varying eccentricity, and whose 
apsides were perpetually changing. 
He explained this theory in letters 
to Crabtree in September and De- 
cember, 1638, a view which all 
subsequent distoveries have con- 
tributed to verify and extend.” 
Again—* To Horrox’s other in- 
vestigations, we shall have to refer 
in the sequel. They are all stamped 
with the clear indications of a genius 
of the highest order.” 

It seems that Newton held Hor- 
rocks in the very highest estima- 
tion, although on one occasion, as 
Flamstead remarks, he has inad- 
vertently ascribed to Halley much 
of what was due to Tlorrocks. 
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Newton thus mentions our hero * 
(as we read in p. 85 of Whatton’s 
* Memoir”): ‘There are many 
inequalities in the moon’s motion 
not yet noticed by astronomers. 
They are all deducible from our 
principles, and are known to have 
u real existence in the heavens. 
This may be seen in the hypothesis 
of Horrox, which is the most inge- 
nious, and, if I do not deceive myself, 
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the most accurate of all” —“ iy 
Horroceii Hypothesi illa ingemosis- 
sima et in fallor omnium accuratis- 
simi ordere licet.” 

In conclusion, we will call to mind 
the words of the late Professor de 
Morgan, who said, “‘ No monument 
is needed for the name of Horrox ; 
for wherever Newton’s ‘ Principia’ 
is known, there is his name known 


also.”’ M. G. M. 
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NotwiTHstTaNnDING the bounding and 
full-blooded scientific vigour of 
modern times, when the much that 
has been realized only serves to 
raise hopes for the indefinitely more 
which is to crown the investigations 
of the future, it is not without signi- 
ficance to remark upon the growing 
and spreading interest in the past. 
The death of all anterior or ances- 
tral ages becomes a vivifying influ- 
ence to the men of the present, 
whose daily life partakes so much of 
the historic and fondiy retrospective. 
Omens of what is about to happen 
are taken from the fulfilled auguries 
of bygone times; and from comple- 
ted cycles are fashioned propheti- 
cally the models to which those at 
present in progress, or hereafter to 
be initiated, will adapt themselves. 
The ambages, no less than the high- 
ways of antiquity, are being explored 
with unprecedented and unflagging 
ardour ; and if one royally-disposed 


*In his separate work, 


explorer does nothing less than ex- 
hume a city from successive layers 
of superimposed débris, another will 
not be wanting who will shout Eureka 
as he deposits in his wallet a speci- 
men of the palaolithic period, or of 
the age of bronze, or as he appro- 
priates a carious tooth that once had 
the honour of belonging to one of 
the three hundred heroes of Ther- 
mopyle. 

Even now the cultivated world is 
agitated by an event which some of 
the more ardent scholars have not 
scrupled to call the “ resurrection 
of Troy;” and Dr. Schliemann’s 
book on “Trojan Antiquities” is 
recognized as being about to mark 
an era in archeology, philology, and 
general history. The Mound of 
Hissarlik has already yielded, it is 
said, to the shrewd questionings of 
Dr. Schliemann, answers not less 
interesting certainly than echoed 
through the world from those of 


“ De Mundi Systemate.” 


+ “The Chronology of the Bible, connected with contemporaneous Events in the 
History of Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyptians, by Ernest de Bunsen. With a Preface 


by A. H. Sayce, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
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Kouyunjik and Nimroud. The man 
who has just occasioned so exquisite 
a thrill to scholars is described as 
having won his present position 
under circumstances the surmount- 
ing of which is always interesting 
in a country where pluck and energy 
are admired, and where men have a 
habit of “ strongly saying their say.” 
Dr. Schliemann appears to have 
begun life as a grocer’s shop-boy, 
who, with an annual income of about 
30/., spent half of it on the improve- 
ment of his mind; to have bribed a 
bibulous and needy scholar with 
schnaps, to delight his ears with the 
stately rhythm of the Iliad, not a word 
of which did he at that time under- 
stand. Ultimately he was wont, for 
mercantile purposes, to master a 
language in°a fortnight; and, with 
this singular power, combined with 
industry, self-denial, thrift, and 
genius, built up a noble fortune, that 
he might spend it on such enterprises 
as his recent excavationsin the Troad. 


“In the course of these excava- 
tions,’’ says Dr. Schliemann, ‘in April, 
1873, on the Trojan Wall, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Priam’s 
house, I fell on a great copper object of 
remarkable form, which attracted my 
attention all the more because I thought 
I saw gold behind it. On this copper 
object rested a thick crust of red ashes 
and calcined ruins, on which again 
weighed a wall nearly six feet thick and 
eighteen feet high, built of great stones 
and earth, and which must have belonged 
to the period immediately after the 
destruction of Troy. In order to save 
the treasure from the greed of my work- 
men, and to secure it for science, it was 
necessary to use the very greatest haste, 
and so, though it was not yet breakfast 
time, I had ‘ paidos,’ or ‘resting time ’ 
called out at once. While my workmen 
were eating and resting, I cut out the 
treasure with a great knife, not without 
the greatest effort, and the most terrible 
risk of my life; for the great wall of 
the old fortress which I had to under- 
mine threatened every moment to fall 
down upon me. But the sight of so 
many objects, of which each alone is of 
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inestimable worth for science, made me 
foolhardy, and I thought of no danger. 
The carrying off of the treasure, how- 
ever, would have been impossible with- 
out the help of my dear wife, who stood 
by ready to pack up the objects, as I 
cut them out, in her shawl, and to take 
them away.” 

The treasure so found, is on the 
whole so various and so precious 
as to have led Schliemann to call it 
the Schatz, or Treasure, of Priam; 
and whether this be so or not, his 
discoveries have been altogether so 
important as to justify a remark 
recently made in the course of a dis- 
cussion at the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, that no revelation of equal 
archeological interest had been 
made since the opening of the Assy- 
rian mounds. 

But it is the special glory of the 
results of the investigations alluded 
to in the last few words, that, 
—whereas Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries can only directly enlighten, 
or obscure, the “Iliad,” the Bible of 
the ancient Hellenic world—they 
are being constantly pressed into 
the service of Christian biblical 
scholarship, and especially in the 
sphere of chronology, the systems 
of which have been as various 
as they have been unsatisfactory 
or unconvincing. This is a circum- 
stance which can scarcely be re- 
garded as unnatural, when it is 
remembered that the three biblical 
texts of principal note give different 
accounts of the first ages of the 
world. The Hebrew text reckons 
about four thousand years from 
Adam to Christ, and to the Flood 
sixteen hundred and fifty-six years; 
the Samaritan text makes this in- 
terval longer, and reckons from 
Adam to the Flood only thirteen 
hundred and seven years; whilst 
the Septuagint removes the Creation 
of the World to six thousand years 
before Christ. The interval be- 
tween the Creation and the Flood, 
according to Eusebius and the Sep- 
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tuagint, is two thousand two hun- 
dred and forty-two years ; according 
to Josephus and the Septuagint, two 
thousand two hundred and fifty-six 
years; and according to Julius 
Africanus, Epiphanius, Petavius, 
and the Septuagint, it is reckoned 
at two thousand two hundred and 
sixty-two years. Many attempts 
have been made to reconcile these 
differences; but none has yet been 
promulgated that is entirely satis- 
factory ; and of late several depart- 
mental contributions to a systematic 
harmony have been put forward, 
especially by Mr. J. W. Bosanquet 
and Mr. George Smith. The former 
of these, in the summation of the 
arguments used by him in his 
“Synchronous History of Assyria 
and Judea,” states it as a matter 
which “appears to him to be placed 
beyond dispute, that the deplorable 
system of dogmatic chronology in 
connection with the dynasty of 
David, as hitherto taught at our 
universities, and which, in fact, con- 
sists of a series of contradictions 
and anachronisms, must he set aside, 
as he has long contended, as leading 
only to more pernicious interpreta- 
tions of Holy Scripture.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bosanquet is 
careful to express his general con- 
currence with the chronological con- 
clusions of Mr. George Smith, who 
in his observations “On a New 
Fragment of the Assyrian Canon 
belonging to the Reigns of Tiglath- 
Pileser and Shalmaneser,” claims 
for this Fragment an important 
bearing on Biblical chronology, the 
received system of which, in several 
points, it confirms. “ ‘Two copies 
of the historyof Tiglath-Pileser ”— 
to quote from Mr. Smith a specimen 
of the manner of comparison by 
which one system is made to supple- 
meut or to rectify another—* two 
copies of the history of Tiglath- 
Pileser, discovered several years 
ago, state that the events therein 
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recorded extend from his accession 
to his seventeenth year, and a new 
copy, which I discovered at Nim- 
roud, during the Daily Telegraph 
expedition, states the same fact, 
Now this period extends from B.c. 
745 to 729. 


‘In these annals a great expedition 
to Syria and Palestine is recorded, 
which corresponds to the expedition 
mentioned in the Canon for the years 
B.C. 734 to 732. The account of this 
great expedition is imperfect, but there 
still remain the details of the defeat 
of Rezin, king of Syria; the siege and 
conquest of Damascus; the subduing of 
southern Syria; the spoiling and partial 
captivity of the Israelites; the conquest 
of the Philistines, Edomites, and part 
of the Arabians. It is evident that 
this great war is the same as the one 
described in the Books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and Isaiah, according to 
which Ahaz, king of Judah, being 
attacked by the Syrians, Israelites, 
Philistines, and Edomites, sent to ask 
the aid of Tiglath-Pileser ; who then 
came down and conquered Damascus 
and Palestine. 

‘¢ At the close of this war, the Bible 
tells us, Ahaz paid tribute to Tiglath- 
Pileser, at Damascus; and the Assyrian 
account mentions him among the 
tributaries, giving him the name of 
Yauhazi. 

‘*In connection with this war in 
Palestine, 'Tiglath-Pileser mentions, as 
an event which happened after the ex- 
pedition, the accession of Hoshea, king 
of Israel. ‘Thus, according to Assyrian 
inscriptions, the accession of Hoshea 
was in the interval from B.c. 732 to 729, 
and the received chronology places it 
in this period. 

“The close agreement between the 
contemporary Assyrian records and the 
Biblical chronology, from the reign of 
Ahaz downwards, enables all the dates 
to be fixed with a fair amount of cer- 
tainty; only one of the numbers re- 
quiring rectification, the date, namely, 
of the expedition of Sennacherib 
against Hezekiah, king of Judah, 2 
Kings, xviii. 13, where I should read 
twenty-fourth year instead of fourteenth 
year, 
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Mr. A. H. Sayce, and the Chevalier 
Ernest de Bunsen, respectively deal 
with the same historical period as 
we have just seen treated by Mr. 
Smith. 

“The Assyrian student,’’ says Mr. 
Sayce, ‘is sometimes obliged to handle 
matters of chronology; and it thus 
happened that I found myself forced 
to investigate the difficult chronological 
questions connected with the campaign 
of Sennacherib against Hezekiah. ‘The 
result of a comparison of the native 
monuments with the phzenomena pre- 
sented by the Hebrew text, seemed to 
me to leave no room for doubt that, 
whereas the campaign of Sennacherib 
took place in B.c. 701, there was an 
earlier conquest of Judea by Sargon, 
ten years before (B.c. 711), in the 
fourteenth year of Hezekiah. My 
satisfaction was great at finding that 
M. de Bunsen had arrived at the same 
conclusion on wholly independent 
grounds, and in accordance with his 
general scheme of chronology.” 


_ M. de Bunsen expresses, as fol- 
lows, his belief that the account in 
the Second Book of Kings com- 
bines the campaigu of Sargon, B.c. 
711, with that of Sennacherib, ten 
years later :— 

“The first expedition of the Assy- 
rians to Judea, in the time of Sargon, 
but possibly under the leadership of 
his son and successor Sennacherib, 
perhaps his co-regent, can be proved 
to have taken place, in absolute 
harmony with the Biblical statement, 
in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, 
that is, in the year 711 B.c., the year 
given to the expedition to Ashdod and 
Judah by the Assyrian annals, known 
to us from cuneiform inscriptions 
lately deciphered. But the recorded 
destruction of Sennacherib’s army 
refers 10 the second Assyrian cam- 
paign to the land of Judah ‘in 701 B.c, 
Sargon seems to have at least sur- 
rounded Jerusalem in 711, and the 
fusion of both accounts in the Hebrew 
records must be attributed to a 
design,” 


But the purpose of M, de Bunsen, 
in the work before us, is not a 
departmental one ; it is rather to 
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offer what Mr. Sayce has called a 
“general scheme of chronology,” 
the several parts of which, making 
a complete whole, hang together 
like the stones of an arch. The 
earlier features of M. de Bunsen’s 
scheme are sufficiently remarkable, 


and even startling. He begins 
with setting forth an _ original 


theory, which ciaims to have re- 
ceived confirmation at the hands of 
Professor Miiller, of Basel, that the 
Shemites were «a compound of 
Japhethites and Hamites, or 
Aryans and non-Aryans ; and sub- 
mits a new confirmation of it in the 
thesis that what in Genesis is called 
the birth of Shem refers to, or, at 
all events, is connected with, the 
capture of Babylon by the Medes of 
Berosus, in 2458 B.c. Assuming 
this, for the sake of argument, the 
Noachian Flood, according to the 
Mosaic writings, took place in 
2360 ; for, two years after this re- 
corded catastrophe, Shem was a 
hundred years old. For the forti- 
fication of this view, M. de Bunsen 
appeals to the fact that the very 
same year is referred to by Cen- 
sorinus, about 238 A.p., who states, 
on the authority of Varro, “the 
most learned of the Romans,’’ born 
early in the second century of the 
Christian era, that the Deluge took 
place “about the year 2360.” But 
the weight of this coincidence, 
though valuable, is lost in the 
greater importance of the fact, of 
which M. de Bunsen’s work is one 
continuous statement, that— 

‘The remarkable results of our 
chronology, the establishments of all 
the synchronisms demanded by the 
Bible and by the Assyrian inscriptions, 
would not have been attained had we 
not regarded the year 2458 as the 
starting-point of the provably his- 
torical chronology of the Hebrews.” 

But it is not with Shem, whether 
regarded as a person or an ethnical 
representative, that M. de Bunsen 
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commences his researches, his 
speculations, and his arguments. 
Stemming the current of time, he 
traces it to its spring in the ever- 
lasting hills. He rebels against 
what he conceives to be the unhis- 
torical character of the 1656 years 
between the Creation and the 
Deluge; and believes that it corre- 
sponds well with an imputed altera- 
tion of the most ancient period of 
recorded Hebrew chronology, that 
this number of 1656 is composed of 
twenty-three Pleiades periods of 
seventy-two years, as Mr, R. G. 
Haliburton, of Nova Scotia, has 
first discovered. The “ incorrect 
and abbreviated period of 1656 
years, from Adam to the Flood,” 
M. de Bunsen thinks may almost 
demonstrably be replaced by one of 
8225 years; and that when this 
substitution has beea made, with 
one other minor correction, Hebrew 
chronology may be shown to refer 
to tonsecutive events, by which 
circumstance the historical value of 
the earliest Biblical records will 
have been vindicated. 

‘*The period,” says M. de Bunsen, 
“assigned to the patriarchs has been 
shortened to the sum total of the 
years which each patriarch is recorded 
to have lived before the birth of his 
one recorded son. ‘This latter sum 
total will be found to correspond to 
the 1656 years which remained for the 
period from the Flood to Adam, if the 
scheme of 7000 years was to be sup- 
ported by Hebrew chronology. ‘The 
first period of 930 years called after 
Adam was not followed by the period 
of 912 years called after Seth, then by 
the period of 905 years called after 
Enos, and so on; but Seth lived con- 
temporaneously with Adam 800 years, 
Enos with Seth 807 years, and so on. 
Thus the recorded periods of 8225 
years, from Adam to the Flood, have 
been systematically shortened to 1656 
years, for dogmatic reasons. 

‘We maintain that the pre-Noachian 
period, thus unhistorically shortened, 
was made to appear historical. ‘This 
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was done by regarding as personal 
names the names given to periods, by 
assuming that each patriarch had only 
one son, and by letting these sons live 
together with their fathers exactly as 
many years as were required by the 
scheme of 7000 years. If the first 
period of Hebrew chronology had been 
assumed to have lasted, or had accord- 
ing to tradition lasted 930 years, and 
had possibly been called Adam, these 
930 years were regarded as the dura- 
tion of Adam’s life; he was recorded 
to have been 130 years old when he 
begat Seth, and father and son were 
stated to have lived together 800 years, 
Instead of adding together the years 
of possibly traditional successive 
periods, those years were added to- 
gether, which represented the ages of 
each patriarch at the birth of the one- 
recorded son. ‘Thus the 1656 years 
were obtained, as required by the 
scheme of 7000 years,* which scheme 
could not have been connected with 
Hebrew chronology before the time of 
Ezra.” 


The first note in M. de Bunsen’s 
Appendix refers to this very ques- 
tion of “The Unabbreviated Periods 
of Genesis, from Adam to the 
Flood,” and is to the following 
effect :— 

‘Tf we have succeeded in proving 
that the so-called patriarchs before the 
Flood cannot be regarded as individuals, 
the possibility remains that the number 
of years assigned to each patriarch 
represent successive historical periods, 
amounting to 8225 years. Starting 
from the year 2360 B.C. as the year of 
what in Genesis is recorded as_ the 
Noachian deluge, we obtain the follow- 
ing list of possible historical periods, 


Periods. No. of Years, Years B.¢. 
Adam 930 10,585 
Seth 912 9,655 
Enos 905 8,743 
Cainan 910 7,838 
Mahalalel 895 6,928 
Jared 962 6,033 
Enoch 365 5,071 
Methnselah 969 4,706 
Lamech 777 3,737 
Noah 600 2,960 
Flood 2,360 


Total 8,225 years. 





* As the entire duration of the earth's existence. 
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Another question of cardinal im- 
portance, although a minor one, 
regard being had to the comparative 
smallness of the duration affected by 
it, turns upon the interval which is 
represented to have elapsed between 
the Exodus and the building of the 
Temple. The commonly received 
duration of this interval is 480 
years, but M. de Bunsen offers very 
grave reasons for substituting this 
period by the larger one of 592 
years. Just in proportion as he 
has proved his case in this particu- 
lar, he has established the proba- 
bility that the Apostle Paul and the 
historian Josephus derived their 
information from some unpublished 
source—drew, that is, from one and 
the same oral or non-written tradition 
—when, the one directly and the 
other indirectly, they corrected the 
recorded period of 480 years:— 

‘It becomes an ever-increasing pro- 
bability,” are the words of our author, 
“that trébal traditions existed in pre- 
historic times—that long before the 
invention of any recorded alphabet, 
the knowledge of a verbal tradition 
formed the highest privilege of the 
highest class, to which the priests be- 
longed. If so, the unabbreviated periods 
of Genesis which precede the record of 
the Noachian deluge mayhave been thus 
preserved by the channels of tradition.” 


It is in passages like this that we are 
referred to the hidden wisdom, the 
verbal tradition of the initiated, 
which has already formed the sub- 
ject of a special investigation by 
M. de Bunsen, and is the real centre 
of his present researches. ‘These 
researches, however, find what may 
be called their concrete expression 
in a scheme of Hebrew chronology 
which can be verified by a compari- 
son with the annals of Assyria and 
Babylonia. In this way the author 
works back to the chronology of 
Egypt, and, by fixing the year 928 
g.c. as the fifth of Rehoboam, 
and 948 B.c. as that of Shishak’s 
accession, is able to date the Mane- 
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thonian dynasties both backwards 
and forwards. A series of note- 
worthy synchronisms is the result, 
among which may be mentioned the 
threefold synchronism for the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, and the 
sevenfold synchronism for the year 
711, which M. de Bunsen thinks 
may be regarded as the most re- 
markable historical coincidence of 
ancient history, No liberties have 
consciously been taken in bringing 
about this harmony; the author 
claims to have made the Biblical and 
Assyrian records tell their own tale, 
though the system of co-regencies 
may not exclude criticism. Since, 
however, Shalmaneser mentions the 
name of Ahab among the confede- 
racy defeated by him in 854 n.c., 
it would appear that the battles of 
Karkar and Ramoth-Gilead were 
fought in the same year, and that 
the fourth year of Ahab correspon- 
ded with Jehoshaphat’s sole regency, 
not of his reign. These, however, 
are minute considerations on which 
the laws of space to which we are 
amenable forbid us to dwell. 

By this time the reader will have 
shrewdly suspected that M. de 
Bunsen is scarcely the advocate of 
a verbal plenary inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. He allows him- 
self all the freedom accorded by a 
late Archbishop of Canterbury to his 
clergy, who “ felt that he was in no 
wise called upon to attempt a defini- 
tion of inspiration, seeing that the 
Church had not thought fit to pre- 
scribe one.” This is a subject on 
which differences of opinion prevail, 
both as to its nature and extent; 
and no party ventures to explain 
how they are inspired, otherwise 
than that they were written by men 
peculiarly illuminated for the pur- 
pose. According to this view, it 
was the writers who were inspired 
rather than their writings. Yet no 
one denies that the writers of the 
Divine Word were under some ab- 
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normal condition at the time they 
wrote. Many of them expressly say 
the Word of the Lord came unto 
them; and this must be true, say 
the upholders of a partial inspiration, 
of all that is reallydivine in the Word. 
All difficulties of the letter and of 
the vehicle vanish when it is known 
that the supernatural influences 
exercised upon the writers must, in 
some measure, have been transferred 
to the writings which they were 
moved to prepare, and that the proof 
of their inspiration is to be sought for 
in the structure of that which they 
have written for the edification of 
the Church. As their spiritual 
mind was opened to receive a spi- 
ritual dictate from on high, it will 
follow that such a dictate must have 
been spiritual in its nature, and that, 
to bring down its significance for 
perpetuation in the world, it became 
requisite to clothe it with such 
natural imaginings as were suitable 
to this purpose. How ean spiritual 
things be taught in a natural world 
by any other means? It was spiritual 
things which they desired to know ; 
it was about spiritual things that 
they were required to write; but 
these could only be represented 
to mankind by means of a literal 
sense peculiarly constructed, so 
that it might contain within it a 
spiritual significance. Ilence the 
inspiration of the Word is to be 
sought for in its spiritual meaning. 
The literal structure, so numerous 
in its subjects and so varied in its 
style, is the medium which the 
inspired penman had to make use of 
to express that which they were 
divinely commissioned to communi- 
cate; and as these inspirations in- 
duced a spiritual state, so what they 
had delivered from that state must 
be a spiritual sense. The literal 
things spoken of, and the spiritual 
things revealed, correspond to each 
other, and the writers have employed 
those natural images only which are 
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adapted to convey spiritual truth, 
For this purpose various forms of 
literature have been adopted. His. 
tory, real and factitious, prophecy, 
poetry, geography, national pecu- 
liarities, individual characters, are 
all laid under contribution. What- 
ever literal truths there may be 
in any of these writings, they are all 
singularly representative, and the 
main design of their selection is, 
that they may be the continent of 
spiritual truths for the edification of 
the Church. No one supposes that 
the letter relates all that transpired 
in relation to the objects on which 
it treats; only so much has been 
selected as was necessary, and this 
has been written in such a way as to 
subserve its chief purpose. Occa- 
sional difficulties exist in the letter, 
simply, or at least chiefly, because 
the literal sense was not the main 
thing considered in its production ; 
and also because the form in which 
the letter appears is best Suited to 
convey those special sentiments of 
spiritual instruction which it con- 
tains. In the spiritual seuse, the 
inspiration of the Word and of its 
writers becomes evident ; the divi- 
nity of its character is unfolded in 
greater fulness, and before all this 
the occasional difficulties of the letter 
appear as nothing. The purpose of 
the letter was not to produce a com- 
plete narrative in any other sense 
than that it should be complete for 
its main design ; not for the sake of 
itself, therefore, but for the sake of 
its spiritual contents. The form 
which it has assumed has been 
requisite to represent the spiritual 
things intended to be revealed ; and 
in its account of the main incidents 
related of the antediluvian world it 
exhibits the principle which under- 
lies the form of all that it has 
pleased the most merciful Father of 
our spirits to reveal for the ever 
lasting edification of mankind. 

In the foregoing sentences we 
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have endeavoured to indicate what 
we conceive to be, approximately, 
M. de Bunsen’s theory of the inspi- 
ration of the Scripture.— 


“ The science of language,” he says, 
“and the discovered proofs of early 
civilisation, have established the fact 
that the Biblical Chronology, in the 
form transmitted to us, is too short, in 
its early periods, to allow us to regard 
it as strictly historical. Hence we must 
either assume that those who recorded 
the Chronology of Hebrew tradition 
were not sufficiently instructed in this 
branch of human knowledge, or that, 
for some reason or other, a designed 
alteration of traditional chronology 
took place. 

‘“Tlitherto, designed alterations have 
been proved in but two out of three 
records of the ancestors of Abraham, 
as contained in the Hebrew, the Greek, 
and the Samaritan texts. ‘The spu- 
riously inserted generation of the second 
‘Cainan ’ in the Septuagint is likewise 
found in the Gospel according to St. 
Luke. It has remained doubtful 
whether or not the genealogies in the 
Hebrew text have been preserved in 
accordance with historical tradition. 

‘* Several and more: important alte- 
rations of this kind can be detected in 
the Hebrew text with mathematical 
precision. As might be expected, we 
find them, not in any statement of de- 
tail, but in the record of two periods— 
of the period from Adam to the Flood, 
and in that from the Exodus to the 
building of the Temple. ‘The Biblical 
text transmitted to us, as regards these 
two periods, cannot have been fixed be- 
fore the return from Babylon; and 
Hebrew chronology was shortened for 
dogmatic reasons. 

“If these assertions can be sufficiently 
substantiated, no revision of the Biblical 
text would be complete which did not 
eradicate such undoubtedly unhistorical 
alterations. This would be a step in the 
right direction. ‘Though it will ever be 
impossible to decide whether, and to 
what extent, alterations of the original 
Biblical records were effected, and still 
less how they are to be interpreted, yet 
the removal of palpable errors, without 
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making the Bible an infallible book, 
would render more universal the con- 
viction that a ‘ good deposit’ of divinely 
revealed truths is therein contained— 
that the Word of God is in the Bible. 

‘‘It has not pleased God to watch 
over the composition and preservation 
of the Bible in such a manner as to 
prevent the record of error, and even 
the intentional perversion of truth. 
But His Holy Spirit will lead mankind 
into all Truth,” 

With scholars of M. de Bunsen’s 
way of thinking in this particular, 
although they may not be so out- 
spoken as he is in the ventilation of 
theories of intentional fallibility, it 
is held that, among the many ser- 
vices rendered by the decipherment 
of the ancient monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria, none perhaps is more 
important than the certain basis it 
has afforded for the restoration of 
the chronology of the past. A true 
chronology, it is very pertinently 
said, is the necessary skeleton and 
framework of history, the events of 
which cannot be rightly understood 
and made instructive until we know 
their exact order and succession: — 

“The Old Testament was, fora long 
time, the sole source from which a 
chronological system of early history 
could be extracted, and we know now 
how imperfect that source was. ‘The 
last few years, however, have opened 
up unexpected stores of information. 
Much light has come from Egypt, and 
still more from Assyria. The civilisa- 
tion of the ‘Tigris and Euphrates were 
in closer connection with the traditions 
aud annals of the Hebrews than was 
that of the Nile ; and while the lists of 
eponymes enable us to fix the dates of 
the most important part of Assyrian 
history with absolute precision, the 
key-periods of Jewish and Israelitish 
history are just those which have been 
determined and settled by the evidence 
of the cuneiform inscriptions.* ” 

The general course of M. de Bun- 
sen’s progress may be more methodi- 


* Rey. A. H. Sayce's‘' Preface” to M, de Bunsen’s “Chronology of the Bible.” 
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cally followed by the assistance of a 
statement, where no more seems to 
be necessary, or to give promise of 
popular interest, of the subjects 
about which his several chapters are 
conversant. After an enunciation 
of his “Problem,” he proceeds to 
discuss the “Patriarchs and the 
Millennium ;” and this chapter is 
followed by two others, severally 
entitled, ‘‘ Possible Antediluvian 
Tradition of 8225 years,” and “ The 
Birth of Shem,” to each of which 
we have already made some allusion. 
Next follow discussions of “ ‘The 
Exodus from Haran in 1993-1992 
B.C.,” in the latter of which years a 
new dynasty, according to a state- 
ment of Berosus, came to the throne 
in Babylon; of “The Battle of 
Shiddim in 1979 B.c.,” sixteen years 
before the commencement of the 
Hebrew servitude in Egypt; of 
“The Pharaoh of Joseph,” whom 
M. de Bunsen affirms to have been 
certainly one of the Hyksos kings, 
and therefore a successor of Saites, 
whom Manetho names as the first 
of these kings; of the period “ From 
the death of Joseph to the Exodus; ” 
of “‘ The Pharoah of the Bondage,” 
who, according to Manetho, was 
called Tuthmoses (‘Thot-Moses), 
whilst the Pharoah of the Exodus 
was called Amenophis; and of the 
“Ethnic Relations of the Hebrews,” 
from which we come to the follow- 
ing ethnic results:— 


‘The Hyksos, later called Arabians, 
were Medes, politically distinct from 
the Assyrians, but ethnically connected 
with them as Iranians. The Baby- 
lonians, with whom the Abrahamitic 
Hebrews were ethnically connected, 
were descendants from the combined 
(mixed ?) Japheticand Hamitic Indians. 
The stranger in Israel was the Iranian, 
It is a confirmation of this, that the 
possibly Assyrian divinity, Jahu, Jah, 
Jehova, which Moses first proclaimed 
among the Hebrews, had not been 
known to the Hebrew forefathers, as 
we are expressly told in the Mosaic 
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writings. On the other hand, the 
Babylonian divinity, El, we have rea- 
son to regard as identical with the El, 
Eljou, and Elohim of the Hebrews in 
Abraham's time. Like the Babylonians 
the Hebrews are Indians who came 
from the east to Shinar, where Iranian 
Medes joined them.” 


Passing next over a chapter, enti- 
tled, “The Exodus from Egypt in 
1563 B.c.,” we transcribe a short 
one, which is devoted to a * Reitro- 
spect of Chronological Results ;”— 


‘Having discovered the year 2458 
for the birth of Shem, ethnically ex- 
plained, as the starting-point of Hebrew 
Chronology, we proceeded to follow the 
testimony of the Bible, to establish the 
year 1563 for the Exodus. Starting 
from this year, the statements of St. 
Paul and of Josephus, necessarily fixed 
the year 974 for Solomon’s accession to 
the throne. Again, starting from the 
eclipse of the moon in the year 621, the 
fifth year of Nabopalassar, and follow- 
ing the rule of the Mishna, we reckoned 
backwards, and obtained for theacces- 
sion of the third king of Israel exactly 
the same year, 974. 

‘‘ This harmony,which it is impossible 
to ascribe to mere chance, establishes 
three facts. First, the correctness of 
our assertion that the birth of Shem, 
which took place, according to Genesis, 
ninety-cight years before the Noachian 
Deluge, coincides with the capture of 
Babylon by the Medes, according to 
Berosus, in the year 2458. Secondly, 
the absolute necessity of reckoning 592 
years with St. Paul and Josephus, 
instead of 480, from the Exodus to the 
building of the Temple. Finally, that 
the Mishna-rule was often, but not 
invariably, followed by Hebrew chroni- 
clers, and that the system of co-regen- 
cies adopted by us is correct. 

‘‘Kach of these three important 
facts has been left in obscurity by the 
Bible, either purposely or by accident ; 
and they could have been known only 
to the initiated. Now, the existence of 
a secret tradition in Israel, which led to 
that concealment in the Bible, and to 
which Justin Martyr directly refers, 
might be proved by the fact alone, that 
the statements of St. Paul and of Jose- 
phus, with regard to the 450 and the 
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592 years, independently made and yet 
completely confirming each other, were 
deduced from one and the same non- 
written source of knowledge. Both 
St. Paul and Josephus perceived the 
error in the First Book of Kings with 
regard to the 480) years. ‘They corrected 
and completed Holy Writ by Holy 
Tradition. 

“Our Table on the unhistorical 
scheme of 7000 years, so skilfully veiled 
over by the initiated, proves to demon- 
stration that the 480 years were 
devised, because the right number of 
592 years would at once have cleared 
up the designed alteration. For it is 
only by accepting this interval of 592 
years between the Exodus and the 
foundation of the Temple, that the 1656 
years, and the mysterious number of 
seventy years remain, the latter for the 
period from the beginning of the Crea- 
tion to the creation of Adam. It is, 
therefore, no chance mistake of a 
copyist that has crept into the First 
Book of Kings; but here, as in the 
case of the 1656 years, from Adam to 
Noah, we have to deal with a design. 

‘“‘How seldom such chronological 
errors occur in the Old ‘Testament is 
shown, not only by the synchronisms 
of various countries, but also from the 
contemporary history of the Assyrians 
and Israelites, hitherto unreconciled, 
though required by the Bible and the 
inscriptions. From the chronology of 
the Hebrews, as restored in the above 
manner, follows the satisfactory result, 
that the contemporary reigns of Kings 
of Israel and Judah, with Kings of 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, as 
required by the Bible, can all be re- 
conciled,” 

As the attention of our readers 
has been so lately called to the 
history of which the cunieform 
inscriptions are the vehicies and 
instruments,* it will be competent 
for us to pass over M. de Bunsen’s 
investigations of the ‘“ Assyrian 
Annals;” of the ‘ Assyrian and 
Hebrew Synchronisms;” of the 
“ Restoration of Babylonian Dynas- 
ties;”’ and of the “ Origin of Baby- 
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lonian and of Assyrian Power.” 
Neither is it necessary to dwell on 
the chapters devoted to “ Egyptian 
Chronology,” and to the “Table of 
Egyptian Dynasties,” in which 
M. de Bunsen discusses very promi- 
nently the chronological system of 
Mr. Basil H. Cooper, an Egyptolo- 
gist of great eminence for his in- 
sight and independence, who has 
enriched the work before us, by con- 
tributing to its “ Appendix” an 
extensive and important “ note” on 
the ‘ Date of the Accession of Thoth- 
mes the Great,” and a_ second 
“note,” only less extensive, on 
**Shishak I, and Psusennes IL, 
Co-Regents.” 

Other points, however, suggested 
by M. de Bunsen in the course of 
his work, are likely to excite much 
interest and discussion. Entirely 
new theories are put forward in re- 
gard to the age of Ezra and the 
Feast of Purim; and to the possible 
presence of St. Peter in Rome in 
the ninth year after the Crucifixion. 
But the conclusions most calculated 
to provoke attention and contro- 
versy are those connected with the 
life of Christ. Reasons are given 
for accepting the statement of 
Irenwus, and regarding Jesus as in 
His forty-ninth year when He died, 
His birth is placed fourteen years 
before the Christian era, and the 
wisdom which astonished the doctors 
at Jerusalem in a boy of twelve 
years of age is traced back to the 
schools of Alexandria. Ona subject 
of so much interest and importance, 
and in this age, it may be said, of 
so much novelty, it will be proper 
to allow M. de Bunsen to speak for 
himself. 

** According to the so-explained pas- 
sages in the fourth Gospel, Jesus was 
forty-six years old in the first year of 
his teaching, and not yet fifty years 


* Article entitled, “ Studies in Assyriology,” in Dublin University Magazine, for April, 
1874. 
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old in the year of his death, in essential 
harmony with the statement of Irenzeus. 
This Gospel refers either to three or 
(possibly ?) to two years of his ministry. 
We regard the three years’ ministry 
as conclusively proved. Accordingly, 
Jesus was in his forty-ninth year when 
he died. 

** The Crucifixion of Jesus took place 
during the reign of Tiberius, who, ac- 
cording to Josephus, reigned twenty- 
two years, five months, and three days. 
It is doubtful whether this time is 
reckoned from the death of Augustus, 
or from the time that Tiberius was co- 
regent. But it is ‘generally assumed 
that ‘Tiberius was murdered in the be- 
ginning of the year 37, probably in 
March. Accordingly the year 36 is the 
latest possible for the death of Jesus. 
Now, the year 33 can be proved from 
the Gospels to have been the earliest 
possible year for the Crucifixion, if we 
accept the forty-eight years of the 
fourth Gospel and of Ireneus. Once 
more, as in the case of the false 
witnesses, a statement in 
of the Gospels confirms the fourth 


Gospel. According to the Gospel 
after Matthew, Jesus was twelve 


years old when, after the death of 
Herod, and~ after a stay in Galilee, 
he went with his parents to Jerusalem. 
Jesus cannot have returned from Egypt 


and gone to Jerusalem at the time of 


Easter in Herod’s death. He went 
there certainly not earlier than the year 
after it, or 3 B.c. It follows that in the 
year of Herod’s death, 4 B.c., Jesus 
cannot have been more than eleven 
years old, so that he cannot have been 
born before the year 15 .c., and that 
after a life of forty-eight years, the 
earliest year of his death was 33 1.c., 
the nineteenth of Herod, when, ac- 
cording to Cedreuus, Jesus died In 
that year the Paschal full moon fell on 
Friday, the 15th Nisan, so that the 
fourteenth Nisan lasted froin ‘Thursday 
to Friday evening, as in the year of the 
Crucifixion according to the Gospels. 
“Tf Jesus was forty-eight years old 
at Easter in the year 33, it follows that 
he was born in 15 B.c. (on the 25th of 
December). Accordingly in the year 
of Herod's death, 4 b.c., Jesus 
eleven years old, and the recorded 
murder of infants at Bethlehem of the 
age of two years and under refers to 


was 
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about the ninth year before Herod’s 
death, 14-13 b.c. The journey of 
Joseph and Mary with Jesus when 
twelve years old to Jerusalem, pro- 
bably with a view to the usual course 
of instruction in the law, took place in 
the year after the death of Herod, and 
less than two years after the return 
from Egypt, after a stay of about nine 
years in that country. In the fifteenth 
year of ‘liberius, 29 a.pD., Jesus was 
furty-four years old. 

“Tf Jesus, asa child, was nine to 
ten years in Egypt, he received his 
earliest religious instruction probably 
in Greek, and in accordance with the 
text of the Septuagint. Thus the 
general reference of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples to the Septuagint version would 
be explained, as also the unquestion- 
able connection of the Gospel-doctrines 
with those of the Apocrypha, or ‘ hid- 
den writings,’ which were in Palestine 
forbidden, but formed an important 
part of the Greek version of the Serip- 
tures. Again, if the doctrinal enlarge- 
ment and development of the Septua- 
gint can be traced to a secret tradition 
of the initiated, made known in Alex- 
andria to a large circle, but which con- 
tinued to be a ‘ hidden wisdom ’ to the 
people in Palestine, the Jewish doctors 
at Jerusalem would naturally be aston- 
ished at a boy of twelve years old be- 
traying an unusual knowledge, and 
later at a teacher who had ‘never 
learnt’ the Scriptures.” 

The same tendency, much in 
favour with a certain school of 
religious speculators, to discover a 
common ground, at first patent, and 
afterwards esoteric, of all primitive 
theologies is manifested in the con- 


cluding extract which we make 
from a very able and suggestive 
work, the critical exposition of 


which, as distinguished from the 
exemplary method we have adopted, 


would have demanded an entire 
number of this magazine. ‘The 
“Chronology of the Bible,” what- 


ever may be thought of the sound- 
ness either of its premises cor ils 
conclusions, must still be allowed, 
in all candour, to be, for its courage, 
individuality, learning, and faculty 
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of analysis, not unworthy of the 
son of the accomplished scholar and 
statesman who gave to the world so 
magnificent a contribution to human 
thought as the history of ‘ Christ- 
ianity and) Mankind.” After a 
restrospect of the chief results of 
his chronology, M. de Bunsen refers 
“in conclusion to their indirect 
bearing on prehistoric times ”— 


‘The early existence of an heredi- 
tary tribal ‘tradition of initiated, and 
the Eastern origin of this tradition, 
first verbal, then written, is an increas- 
ingly probable hypothesis, by which 
the continuity of chronology and like- 
wise the development traceable in holy 
writ can be best explained. The sym- 
bol, differently interpreted by the in- 
itiated and the uninitiated, formed the 
point of union between these two 
classes of human society, and thus 
between science and religion, As a 
rule, symbols were framed in perfect 
harmony with, and contained nothing 
contrary to tradition. A higher know- 
ledge of what had been transmitted 
faithfully from generation to generation, 
would enable the initiated, not only to 
establish connecting links between a 
less enlightened past and a more en- 
lightened present, between religion and 
science, but to mark the development 
of the future, prophetically though not 
chronologically. 

‘Occasionally symbols or rules of 
faith were formed by stewards of tra- 
dition, not in harmony with history, 
and thus with the ever-developing Divine 
enlightenment, but with a view to real 
or supposed exigencies in the religious 
life of mankind. When new symbols 
ceased to take the place of ancient 
symbols, tradition became stagnant, 
symbols petrified, and barriers were 
erected between science and religion. 

‘The existence of an esoteric know- 
ledge or hidden wisdom is confirmed 
by the now established fact that St. 
Paul and Josephus drew from one and 
the same non-written tradition, when 
they corrected an important date in 
holy writ. ‘The existence of mysteries 
referring to the relations between the 
creature and the Creator, which were 
known to the few, unknown to the 
many, led to a publication of these 
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truths in an allegorical form, well 
adapted to the immediate purpose, and 
sanctioned by those who regarded the 
secretion of mysteries as necessary for 
the preservation of class privileges. 
The preaching of the good news of ‘ the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,’ 
of the Gospel, to the poor and uniti- 
ated, was a gradual one. At first by 
parables only, the seed of the Word 
of God, the doctrine of the Spirit of 
God, of Christ, in the hearts of men, 
was sown broadcast by ‘the Son of 
Man’ and ‘the Son of the living God,’ 
whilst the chosen few, according to the 
Gospel, St. Peter as the first among 
them, were instructed to proclaim from 
the housetops the more perfect Divine 
knowledge which had been whispered 
into their ears. 

‘*'The hidden wisdom led to the use 
of the metaphorical, symbolical, alle- 
gorical, and parabolical forms. Whether 
and to what extent the initiated, o1 
stewards of mysteries, interpreted figu- 
ratively the recorded miracles, cannot 
now be determined. The Biblical 
symbol of 7000 years with its Millen- 
nium must be given up. ‘The earliest 
period of Hebrew Chronology has been 
designedly shortened to 1656 years, 
being converted into twenty-three 
periods of seventy-two years, or Plei- 
ades periods. This designed alteration, 
as also that by which the 592 years 
were shortened into 480 years, has been 
made for dogmatic reasons, connected 
with the sanctity of the number seven, 
and this regardless of historical tradi- 
tion. Likewise the date of the birth 
of Jesus of Nazareth has been de- 
signedly altered, and apparently for 
the similar dogmatic reason, of letting 
the destruction of Jerusalem coincide 
with the seventieth year after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 

‘* All designed alterations of historical 
tradition now pointed out, if confirmed 
by the criticism which the sacredness 
of the cause demands, ought to be era- 
dicated from the Bible. Of this collec- 
tion of Scriptures the least that can be 
said is, that it is the book of undesigned 
coincidences. Holy writ is based on 
moral law, on conscience, and there- 
fore contains a Divine revelation. In 
all ages the Father of the Spirits of all 
Flesh has spoken to man in manifold 
measures and fashions by Ilis Spirit, 
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His Word, His Christ. This Divine 
operation by which God ‘in Christ’ 
reconciles the creature to the Creator, 
this manifestation by which ‘the day- 
spring from on high’ was ready and 
willing to visit mankind at all times, 
was purposely hidden before the eyes 
of the people by spiritual leaders, who, 
to preserve their caste privileges, did 
not bring them up in the saving know- 
ledge that every man’s conscience is of 
Divine origin, ought to be an organ of 
Divine manifestations, and that who- 
soever allows himself to be led by the 
Spirit of God is the child of God, is 
anointed, is a Christ. 

“By teaching the doctrine of the 
anointing Holy Spirit, for the continued 
indwelling presence of which David 

rayed, Jesus did what even John the 

aptist had not done. He saved man- 
kind not only by teaching, but by living 
this hidden doctrine, for which he died 
on the cross. 

“The cross, revered as a symbol in 
pre-historic times, was first connected 
with the origin of fire, which, as light- 
ning coming down from heaven in the 
form of a serpent, symbolized the Spirit 
or Word of God. For this reason, 
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according to pre-Christian written 
tradition, the Word of God was repre- 
sented by Moses as a fiery or brazen 
serpent, and was lifted up on a pole, 
later explained to have been a cross, 
In like manner the crucified Jesus was 
explained as the Word of God or 
Christ lifted up ona cross. The Mosaic 
and the Christian symbol connected the 
cross with the Word of God, the Sa- 
viour of all ages. This was done in 
direct connection with the ancient 
Eastern symbolism, which connected 
the cross with the ofigin of fire, and 
thus with the Divine enlightenment 
by the Spirit or Word of God. The 
origin of fire, and thus the cross, was 
first connected with the Pleiades and 
later with the sun. All this we shall 
prove in another place, and thus ex- 
plain, in which sense St. Peter could 
say, that ‘God anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power ;° how St. Paul could write, that 
God had revealed His Son ‘in’ him, 
that Christ spoke ‘in’ him, that the 
same was also powerful ‘ in’ the Corin- 
thians, and that ‘as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God are Sons (children) 
of God.’ ” 
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CASES OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


‘* Abb. I see two husbands, or my eyes deceive me. 
Duke. One of these men is Genius to the other ; 
Which is the natural man, 


And so of these. 


And which the spirit ? 


In a former number (July, 1873) we 
noticed some memorable cases of 
mistaken identity, and more recently 
(March, 1874) we referred particu- 
larly to the nature of the evidence 
by which cases of the kind must be 
judged. In the fact of such evi- 
dence being essentially different 
from that which is called forth in 
ordinary cases, may be found an ex- 
planation of the singular inaptitude 
even of intelligent and cultivated 
minds to judge dispassionately and 
logically concerning it. This was 
manifested in a most remarkable 
manner with respect to the volumin- 
ous evidence produced during the 
protracted proceedings in relation to 
the Tichborne Claimant. A vast 
mass of evidence, apparently con- 
flicting and directly contradictory, 
was given, and produced various and 
conflicting impressions on the public 
mind. It was hastily and most un- 
fairly, but very generally assumed, 
that if one set of witnesses testified 
truly, another set should be branded 
as perjured. Whereas, when the 
whole mass of testimony is strict- 
ly analysed, critically examined, 
weighed and compared, there will 
be found—apart from the evidence 
of “ the Claimant’’ himself, and four 
or five others—comparatively few 
serious contradictions, and scarcely 
any irreconcilable discrepancies. 
Prima fagie it would appear to 
be a very simple matter to identify 
un old acquaintance, even after an 
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absence of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years ; and detect the imposture if 
any one attempted to impersonate 
him. This is theory, and it is plaus- 
ible enough, but actual experience 
testifies differently, and proves that 
questions of identity are often beset 
with great doubt and difficulty, and 
consequently, that fraudulent per- 
sonation has been frequently suc- 
cessful for a time. A case in point 
has been related to us, as having 
taken place in Downpatrick early in 
the present century. Our inform- 
ant is a Justice of the Peace in the 
county of Down, and the facts are 
few and simple. 

A widow well known in Down- 
patrick as following the vocation of 
midwife, had an only son, who en- 
listed when about twenty years of 
age, and went abroad with his regi- 
ment. Some ten or twelve years 
elapsed without any tidings of him 
having reached his mother. In fact, 
she had never heard of him or from 
him since he had left his home, 
when one day a person appeared and 
announced himself as the returned 
prodigal. In height, age, and gene- 
ral appearance he was what the son 
might have been expected to be after 
such a lapse of time, and bronzed by 
exposure to the hardships of a 
soldier’s life in active service. He 
spoke confidently and accurately 
about former times ; and the widow, 
convinced by his assurance and 
knowledge, received him with open 
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arms and acknowledged him as her 
son. Friends and neighbours natu- 
rally adopted the identification of the 
mother, for as the popular fallacy 
runs—“Surely a mother should know 
her own child?” It is assumed that 
in such cases what is called “mater- 
nal instinct” is an uverring guide, 
but the phrase is an absurdity when 
applied to the facts we have stated, 
and is one of those ridiculous and 
unnatural assumptions that have no 
existence outside the realms of ro- 
mance. 

The widow had saved some moncy, 
and the acknowledged son made 
himself quite at home, until in pro- 
cess of time familiar intercourse with 
the neighbours began to excite sus- 
picions and create doubts respecting 
his identity. A story of persona- 
tion may be very artfully got up—so 
artfully prepared indeed, as to com- 
pletely deceive the superficial ex- 
amination even of those who were 
intimately acquainted with the party 
personated, but however skilfully 
the lesson of falsehood may be 
learned and audaciously repeated 
and persisted in, time and the oppor- 
tunities of neighbourly intercourse 
are certain to reveal some differences 
between the real and the counterfeit, 
some traits of character not recon- 
cilable, while suspicion once ex- 
cited, those who were contented and 
credulous before, became dissatisfied 
and watchful. Little discrepancies 
now appear that had not been pre- 
viously observed, or if observed, had 
not suggested doubts, and points of 
comparison once discovered natu- 
rally increase. And so it was in 
this case, until, becoming aware of 
the suspicions entertained as to his 
being an impostor, he suddenly de- 
parted, after having beggared the 
poor widow, and was-never heard of 
again. 

Now, in this case there is no 
doubt that the personator had been 
in the same regiment with the 
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widow’s son, from whom he ob- 
tained a great deal of information 
concerning his family, early life, ete., 
and as it is probable the son died in 
battle or in nospital—never having 
been heard of—we may reasonably 
assume that his death suggested the 
fraudulent personation that was for 
a time so successful, and it must be 
admitted that the circumstances 
under which the imposture was at- 
tempted were highly favourable to 
its success. It is very clever, no 
doubt, to be wise after the event, and 
this is cleverness we meet with in 
profusion daily. 

The fact that the parties were in 
humble life, undoubtedly favoured 
the fraud. There were two princi- 
pal points that must have operated 
powerfully on the minds of those 
who seconded the mother’s identifi- 
cation; the son had departed a 
soldier, while a soldier had returned 
professedly as that son, and was so 
acknowledged by the mother. This 
alone, apart from all other evidence, 
would prove sufficiently conclusive 
with the vast mass of mankind. 
Then his general appearance, the 
outer man, favoured the deceit, and 
it was only when the inner man, his 
mind, its knowledge and its igno- 
rance, became imperceptibly revealed 
in the familiarity of constant inter- 
course with the neighbours, that 
suspicions as to identity arose, and 
gradually were strengthened and 
confirmed. In all such cases this is 
the sure, the inevitable result; for 
however successfully an identity of 
person may be assumed, it is utterly 
impossible to extend the fraud to 
an identity of the mind. 

Mere personal appearances may 
be, and frequently have proved, ex- 
ceedingly deceptive, and of this we 
have two most remarkable instances 
of recent occurrence, which are well 
worthy of notice, as illustrating our 
position. . 


Ou the 16th of March, 1873, the 
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body of aman, apparently about 45 
years of age, was picked up in the 
river Thames. The body had evi- 
dently been in the water for some 
time. Three of the toes of one foot, 
and part of the knee had been 
gnawed away by rats. Mr. Robinson, 
a grocer, of Bishopsgate-sireet, City, 
had been missing since the Ist of 
March, on which day he left his 
home, with, it was believed, a consi- 
derable sum of money in his pos- 
session, and had not been since heard 
of. 

A coroner’s inquest was held, and 
a man named George Constable, who 
had been for the long period of 
twenty-five years in the employment 
of Mr. Robinson, swore that in his 
opinion, the body was that of his 
late employer. Mr. Robinson hada 
peculiar tuft of hair on the top of 
the forehead, and a similar one was 
found on the head of the corpse. 
He also had a pair of large, bushy 
whiskers, which he took pride in 
cultivating, there were no whiskers 
on the corpse, but on close examina- 
tion it was found, that: the deceased 
had possessed bushy whiskers, 
which had been cut, not shaved, off. 

A Mr. Scott, who had known the 
missing Mr. Robertson for twenty- 
six years, was also of opinion, the 
body was that of his friend. A 
photograph of Mr. Robinson was 
handed to the jury, and they con- 
curred in opinion that, the body they 
had viewed resembled the portrait. 
Further evidence as taken before the 
coroner, after an adjournment, ruus 
thus :— 


“Mr. Barker, a licensed victualler, 
of Bishopsgate-street within, said he 
had that day seen the body of deceased, 
and to the best of his belief it was that 
of the missing man, whom he had 
known for six years, He recognized 
the body by the baldness of the head, 
and by the eyes and teeth, as also by a 
coat taken from the body. Ilis belief 
was that there must have been foul 
play. 
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‘Mr. Dawmer, grocer, of Copenha- 
gen-street, Islington, also expressed his 
belief that the body of the deceased 
was that of Mr. Robinson, to whom he 
was apprenticed in 1854, 

‘‘Mr. Hearne, also, a licensed victu- 
aller, of Bishopsgate-street, the next- 
door neighbour of. the missing Mr. 
Robinson, expressed his belief that the 
body of deceased was that of the miss- 
ing man, notwithstanding the disfigure- 
ment from the cutting of the whiskers. 

‘‘'The witness, Constable, examined 
the previous day, here said that he had 
spoken to Mrs. Robinson that day, who 
was near her confinement and unable to 
attend, and said that she had stated 
that her husband had a mole on the 
left side of the body near the heart, a 
scar from a burn on the right leg, and 
one tooth which overlapped another 
tooth, and these marks as to identity 
were spoken to by the witness Dawmer 
as being seen by him on the body of 
the deceased.” 


Thus seemingly, a very strong 
body of evidence, was given, identi- 
fying the missing Mr. Robertson, 
with the deceased ; but ultimately, 
it proved utterly worthless, for Mr. 
Robinson re-appeared in the flesh, 
and ail the witnesses who identified 
him with the body found drowned, 
were clearly in error. They had 
committed a great mistake in form- 
ing and expressing their opinions, 
but no doubt they did so, honestly 
believing they were stating the 
truth. ‘The coroner remarked that, 
according to his experience, the 
question of identity by mere personal 
appearances, was most difficult. He 
‘*had several cases where the bodies 
of persons had been identified as 
husbands, where the wives had come 
to him and stated their husbands had 
returned home.” 

The other case is equally extra- 
ordinary. It occurred at Birming- 
ham, in March, 1873. The body of 
an old man was found drowned. At 
the inquest, a woman who had seen 
the body found, followed it to the 
public-house where the inquest was 
held, testified that it was Mr. “so 
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and so,” giving the name, and stating 
in corroboration of her opinion, that 
if the throat was examined, the mark 
of a cut would be found. This was 
done, and the cicatrice left by a 
wound was plainly observable. 

The son of the deceased, however, 
recognized the body as that of his 
father, and in proof of identity, 
pointed out the mark of the cut on 
the throat. It turned out that, as 
regards mere personal appearance, 
there was scarcely any perceptible 
difference between the two men; 
while as the coroner observed, “ the 
fact that both had similar marks of 
cuts on their throats, made it very 
extraordinary; in fact, he never 
knew of such a case before.” 

But a much more remarkable case 
occurred in the United States of 
America, some years ago, and created 
at the time, great interest and excite- 
ment. It is known as “ The Hause 
Case,” and has many features in 
common with the notorious Tich- 
borne imposture. 

In the year 1846, there lived at 
Corinna, Maine, a Mr. James Hause, 
a gentleman considered highly in- 
telligent, possessed of good property, 
a local magistrate, and very much es- 
teemed. He was married, and had 
several children, to whom he was 
strongly attached. In that year one 
of his sons, John Rowland Hause, 
left home, went to New Bedford, 
and there shipped on board the 
Copia, on a whaling voyage to the 
Pacific. From that time up to the 
period of the imposture in 1849, 
more than three years, no intelli- 
gence had been received respecting 
Rowland. 

There lived at Troy, Maine, one 
Seth Hause, who was not related to 
James Hause, of Corinna, or even 
acquainted with him. He was a 
poor man in humble circumstances, 
and had a son Luther, twenty-four 

ears of age, about the same age 
of Rowland. He was a wild fellow, 
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and for some three years preceding, 
had worked as acommon labourer at 
Bangor, Maine. 

One day a friend of James Hause, 
who knew his son Rowland well, 
chanced to see Luther in Bangor, 
and immediately concluded he was 
the missing Row/and. He addressed 
Luther, and asked him if his name 
was not James Rowland Hause. He 
replied, “*No, my name is Luther 
Hause.” He was not believed, 
however. The friend insisted he 
was Rowland, and urged him to 
return to his father with him. This 
he refused to do. 

On his return to Corinna, the 
friend told James Hause he had 
seen his son Rowland at Bangor; 
and a few days after another friend, 
Mr. Roberts, being about to visit 
Bangor, James Hause commissioned 
him to find out his son and bring 
him home. Mr. Roberts did meet 
Luther, took him at once to be the 
missing Rowland, and succeeded in 
persuading him to return to his own 
house with him. Roberts then sent 
for Mr. and Mrs. James Hause, and 
presented Luther as their son, where- 
upon Luther addressed the furmer 
as “Father,” and turning to Mrs. 
Ilause, threw his arms about her 
neck, embraced her warmly, and 
said, “ How do you do, mother?” 

At first Mrs. Hause was puzzled. 
She had doubts. The eyes and hair 
and complexion of Luther were very 
different from those of Rowland, 
and in her perplexity she exclaimed, 
addressing Luther, “Is it possible 
you are my long-lost son, Row- 
land?” 

‘* He answered: * Yes, mother, it is 
me.’ 

‘‘ She then said to him: ‘If you are 
my son, you have got a scar on your 
knee.’ . 

‘‘ He pulled up his pants, and showed 
a sear on his knee. She then said: ‘ My 
son has a scar on his breast that was 
burnt in Mr, Andrew’s shop.’ 

‘Ile pulled away his shirt-bosom, 
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and showed a scar on his breast. She 
then said: ‘ My son Rowland has a sear 
on his neck, under his ear.’ 

“ He held up his neck, and showed a 
scar in that place on his neck, She then 
said: ‘One of my son’s toes lapped 
over the other.’ 

“ He said: ‘ One of mine is so.” The 
young man then went to the house of 
Mr. Hause, and Mrs. Hause asked him 
to show her the room where he used to 
sleep. He then went up-stairs to the 
room where her son slept, and after 
some hesitation, threw himself upon a 
bed standing in the room, and said: 
‘ This is my old bed.’” 

And soit was. He had made a 
lucky hit! This fully satisfied Mr. 
Hause and his wife that Luther was 
their son. ‘They at once acknow- 
ledged him, killed the fatted calf, 
and had a feast to welcome his 
return. The friends of the family 
identified him as Rowland Hause. 
Several of the schoolmates and 
playfellows of Rowland talked with 
Luther about past times, and became 
quite satisfied he was the identical 
Rowland, their former schoolfellow 
and playmate! In fact, the impos- 
ture was so far perfectly successful, 
and Luther might have exclaimed, 
in the words of Shakespere, put into 
the mouth of Antipholus, of Syra- 
cuse :— 

* There's not a man I meet but doth 
salute me 

As if I were their well-acquainted 

friend ; 

And everyone doth call me by my 

name. 

Some tender money to me; some 

invite me; 

Some others give me thanks for kind- 

Nesses ; 

Some offer me commodities to buy.” 

The deception was in truth com- 
plete. Mr. James Hause had a 
daughter who kept a school at 
Brewer, opposite to Bangor, and 
Luther had to call and see her as 
her assumed brother Rowland. At 
first she did not recognize him as 
her brother, and, doubting his iden- 
tity, said, “If you are my brother, 
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you had a scar on your head where 
I hurt you when you were a little 
boy.” He then allowed her to 
examine his head. She found the 
scar, and at once avowed herself 
quite satisfied that he was her lost 
brother. 

The imposture flourished for some 
five months, but not without Mr. 
and Mrs. Hause suffering from the 
disquietude of occasional misgivings. 
Little incidents and traits of charac- 
ter, quite trivial in themselves, but 
suggestive of painful doubts from 
too cons‘ant recurrence, and, when 
taken altogether, would keep per- 
petually cropping up to disturb the 
peace of mind of father and mother, 
and fill them with anxiety and con- 
tinual uncertainty concerning the 
identity of their putative son. They 
were obviously a weak-minded, hon- 
est couple, yet greatly to be com- 
miserated. 

At length, one day, a Mr. Dow 
came over from Troy to Corinna on 
business, and happened to meet 
Luther. He recognized him in- 
stantly, though dressed as the son 
of a gentleman, and not in the habili- 
ments of acommon labourer. Luther 
boldly repudiated all knowledge of 
Dow ; but Dow, thus challenged, re- 
taliated by proclaiming the whole 
truth concerning Luther. 

Still the father and mother held 
to the belief they had adopted, and 
it was not until the imposture had 
obtained notoriety, and several per- 
sons came forward who positively 
identified the pretended Rowland 
Hause, of Corinna, as Luther Hause 
of Troy, that the faith of the father 
and mother gave way, and waxed 
cold. It died out entirely when one 
Thomas Gardiner came forward and 
declared, that for seventeen years he 
had lived close to Seth Hause, at 
Troy, knew the family intimately, 
and that the party personating James 
Rowland Hause, of Corinna, was na 
other than Luther Hause, of Troy, 
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It was impossible to withstand the 
force of this evidence. Such doubts 
were created as, Mr. James Hause 
was advised, could only be cleared 
up by a public trial. He was in- 
duced therefore to arrest his pre- 
sumed son Luther on a warrant for 
obtaining goods under false pre- 
tences. 

In due course the trial came on. 
Seth Hause, of Troy, was summoned 
as a witness. He appeared, and 
honestly recognized Luther as his 
son, independently of which, there 
was a mass of conclusive evidence 
to the same purport. 

Thus the bubble of imposture 
burst. But we are told “the trial 
created unexampled interest,” and 
that the majority of the people were 
in favour of Luther. The judge was 
satisfied as to the evidence sustain- 
ing the clearest possible case of non- 
identity ; but on the adjournment of 
the court, the sovereign mob rescued 
the prisoner ; he was, however, re- 
arrested and convicted. We need 
only state, that shortly afterwards 
the real Rowland Hause appeared 
on the scene, having left the whaler 
and taken to gold-seeking in Cali- 
fornia. 

It will be observed that in the cases 
we have noticed, the evidences of 
identity based on mere personal ap- 
pearance were eutirely deceptive. 
Yet witnesses swore strongly, posi- 
tively, and confidently to identity, 
relying on real or fancied personal 
resemblances which they regarded 
as an infallible guide. It is not to 
be entertained for a moment that 
those parties had any intention of 
bearing false witness. They no 
doubt gave their evidence in good 
faith, but it was based on erroneous 
impressions and imperfect recol- 
lections, warped by unsound judg- 
ment. 

But although personal. appear- 
ances are utterly fallacious and un- 
reliable as a conclusive test of 
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identity, it nevertheless appears 
perfectly marvellous how, in the 
cases of the persons found drowned, 
the identity assumed and solemnly 
asserted under the obligations of an 
oath, was so very powerfully sus- 
tained by an undoubted similarity 
of personal marks. The facts are 
unquestionable, and all we can ad- 
vance by way of explanation must 
be in the words of the poet :— 

“Tis strange,—but true; for truth is 

always strange ; 

Stranger than fiction.” 

In the Hause case this evidence 
of personal identity becomes even 
more strange and wonderful, for the 
impostor Luther had no means of 
knowing what scars were on _ the 
missing Rowland, and even if he 
bad known, and designed to perpe- 
trate the fraud, there was not suffi- 
cient time for him to produce on his 
own person an imitation of them, 
No doubt most extraordinary coin- 
cidences do take place, and those 
apparent in the cases we have de- 
tailed are about the most extra- 
ordinary we ever met with. Inv point 
of fact, we do not believe that in- 
stances of the kind, more remark- 
able, are to be found in the whole 
range of jurisprudence. 

The fact that such astounding 
impositions can be successfully prac- 
tised, even for a time, shows how 
incapable the generality of mankind 
are of judging accurately and logi- 
cally concerning evidence. Admit- 
ting that as regards identity, the 
evidence generally presented in- 
volves many points of extreme 
nicety that require keen, searching, 
critical examination in order to ar- 
rive at a sound judgment, still all 
cases of the kind must necessarily 
present certain strong leading cha- 
racteristics, with respect to which 
ordinary intelligence, guided by 
practical common sense, should 
have no difficulty in arriving at a 
just conclusion, provided always, 
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however, that the mind has no pre- 
possessions—that the judgment is 
unfettered, unprejudiced, and free. 
As regards the identification of 
the dead, the judgment is very liable 
to be frequently at fault, because 
whatever opinion may be formed 
must rest, except in rare instances, 
entirely on memory—on a compari- 
son of past recollections, with present 
impressions received from a scrutiny 
of the dead, and thus a variety of 
circumstances may occur to thwart 
or warp sound judgment, even 
where the best intentions prevail. 
We may think we see a striking 
resemblance, where others as confi- 
dently proclaim a striking dissimi- 
larity, and the reason is that no two 
human beings ever yet received ex- 
actly similar sensations, and exactly 
similar ideas from one and the same 
object, because no two human minds 
are alike, they necessarily differ not 
only in constitution but in life- 
experience —in memory and _ its 
associations. Hence what very 
strongly effects one person, may 
scarcely at all influence another. 
Thus, one thousand persons may 
witness the same accident in a street, 
and if each one was required to give 
au independent account of how it 
occurred, no two would be found 
to describe all the circumstances ex- 
actly alike. Nor is this true only 
of trivial, ordinary occurrences, it 
rules with equal certainty concern- 
ing most important matters. For 
example, take a celebrated case of 
great moment, for it affected the 
interests of two nations, and was a 
harbinger of the war of 1812 be- 
tween Great Britain and America. 
On the 16th of May, 1812, the 
British eighteen-gun sloop Little Belt, 
Captain Bingham, fell in with the 
American forty-four-gun frigate 
President, Captain Rogers ; when 
within hail, each party asked the 
other to what nation they belonged / 
No answer was returned by either, 
for one fired into the other almost 
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simultaneously with the hail, and a 
bloody action was commenced, and 
raged fiercely for half an hour, when 
a lull ensued. The hailing was re- 
peated, and on being answered, and 
the nationality ascertained, beth 
vessels drew off and the action 
ceased, 

Now, the serious question arose, 
and prima facie we would think it 
a very simple one to be truthfully 
answered, which vessel commenced 
the action?—who fired the first 
shot ? 

The Little Belt had 122 men on 
board, the President, 400; so that 
there were 522 men present, and as 
the vessels were long in sight of 
each other before approaching with- 
in hailing distance, we may reason- 
ably assume that the officers and 
crews of both were on the qui vive, 
yet so simple a matter of fact as 
from which vessel the first shot was 
fired isa point in dispute even to the 
present day ! 

In their official reports both 
Captain Bingham and Captain Rogers 
gave totally different versions as to 
the commencement of the action, 
sach alleging that the other fired 
the first shut, and each was sup- 
ported by the sworn evidence of his 
officers and crew. Evidence more 
entirely antagonistic it would be 
impossible to conceive, yet it would 
be wrong to allege that either party 
was guilty of deliberate perjury, be- 
cause we know the imperfections of 
the human mind—we kuow that 
where passions and prejudices are 
excited, the cool impartial exercise 
of judgment becomes impossible, 
As Burns so truely says,— 


‘Tf self the wavering balance shake 
Its rarely right adjusted.” 

Such is human nature—prone to 
believe what passion, prejudice, or 
self-interest may dictate, and yet all 
the while it is possible for the delu- 
sion to be so complete, that parties 
testifying on oath to a diametrically 
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opposite state of facts may be per- 
fectly satisfied that they are testify- 
ing to the truth. How often is 
“the wish father to the thought,”’ 
the thought to the conclusion—and 
unconsciously so? Thus it is that 
most conflicting representations may 
be honestly made by different people 
respecting the same event; and 
equally so memories may be at fault, 
recollections may materially vary, 
and consequently judgments fluc- 
tuate greatly, and differ essentially. 

Thus, various circumstances com- 
bine to weaken the evidence re- 
specting identity that is based solely 
on the recollection of mere bodily 
resemblances, At best such evidence 
may be very doubtful concerning 
the living, more especially after the 
lapse of years, but, as regards the 
dead, such evidence should be 
seriously scrutinized, thoroughly 
sifted, and very cautiously admitted, 
as the cases we have given very 
convincingly testify. 

Concerning the identity of the 
living, there are two aspects of the 
case to be considered if we desire to 
be rational and logical. Identity 
has two phases, which necessarily 
correspond to the two-fold nature of 
man—his outward and inner being, in 
other words his body and his mind. 

After what we have already said 
about bodily resemblances, we need 
not dwell further on the fact that 
they are exceedingly deceptive. It 
is within almost everyone’s experi- 
ence, how great the changes fre- 
quently are that take place after the 
lapse of a few years, so that even 
persons who were very intimate 
friends, let alone mere acquaintances, 
would be puzzled and dubious to 
swear to identity from bodily re- 
semblances alone. In such evidence 
to identify peculiar bodily marks 
generally figure conspicuously, and 
most people are inclined to attach 
great weight to them, but we should 
not jump hastily to conclusions, for 
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we must remember that even con- 
genital marks, to say nothing of 
ordinary scars, can be tampered with 
and fraudulently imitated, and there- 
fore cannot be at all reliable, per se, 
as evidence of identity. 

We have had a very singular 
instance in the case of the celebrated 
Livingstone, of how a bodily injury 
may become a conclusive test of 
identity; his remains were 80 
changed on arriving in London, that 
personal identification was impos- 
sible, but some years ago, in South 
Africa, his arm was crunched in a 
contest with a lion, and a false 
socket was formed at the elbow 
joint. This was an injury that 
could not be imitated—perhaps such 
another never occurred since men 
and lions inhabited the earth, 
especially followed as it was by a 
marvellous natural restorative pro- 
cess. It afforded therefore as con- 
clusive a test as could reasonably 
be desired for the identification of 
the remains represented to be those 
of Livingstone, and on examination 
by Sir Wm. Ferguson, who had 
been consulted years ago respecting 
the arm, he had no hesitation in 
pronouncing positively the remains 
to be those of the great explorer. 
But a bodily test so strong and 
conclusive as this is very rarely 
forthcoming. 

But after all the great and most 
unerring test of identity is not 
physical but mental, Men may be 
collected by the score any day, who 
in height, build, colour of the eyes, 
hair, complexion, walk, and gene- 
ral deportment have many striking 
points in common, so much so in- 
deed, that were fraudulent perso- 
nation designed, a very trifling 
‘make up” would suffice to puzzle 
the ordinary run of witnesses— 
and greatly so after the lapse of a 
few years. 

There is, however, no such mental 
similarity observable in nature, and 
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it is totally impossible there could 
be. Mental identity has to do with 
the inner being of man. It involves 
his whole intellectual existence ; the 
character of his mind, its education, 
biases, habits, recollections—all, in 
fact, that constitutes the idiosyn- 
cracy, the life, and experience of 
the individual man. 

Now a moment’s reflection will 
convince any reasonable mind how 
utterly impossible it is for any man 
to assume and sustain the mental 
identity of another. Of course, the 
frasdulent assumption could be made 
and sustained if the impostor was 
dealing with “ fools” or “ fanatics” 
so prejudiced and silly as to be 
incapable of applying critical tests, 
more especially if there were plenty 
of “knaves” interested in its suc- 
cess; but we are assuming that a 
skilful scrutiny is instituted, and 
then, no matter how craftily the 
imposture may have been planned, 
and with what amount of perverted 
ability it may have been sustained 
in the absence of such scrutiny, the 
moment it is instituted the fraud 
must be discovered. Discovery, in 
fact, is a necessary consequence. 

In applying the mental test to 
judge of identity, there are two 
leading points to be kept in view— 
if A attempts to personate B, it is 
essential he should know all that B 
knew ; but, and this is most impor- 
tant, he must know zo more than 
B could have known, It is com- 
paratively easy, under certain cir- 
cumstances, for a party intent on 
fraudulent personation to acquire a 
great deal of information about the 
party he intends to personate ; but, 
when critically examined, it will 
infallibly be found that he knows, at 
once, too little and toomuch—toolittle 
of the person’s life and experience he 
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is attempting to personate, and far 
too much, because he knows what 
the party he personates never could 
have known, that is, the impostor’s 
own personal knowledge, which is 
always sure to leak out. 

Now if any one, curious in such 
matters, will take the trouble of 
applying these tests to the vast 
voluminous body of evidence given 
in the Tichborne case, it will be at 
once seen to demonstration how ut- 
terly worthless, illusory, and fraudu- 
lent the evidence of “ the Claimant”’ 
was, and how equally unreliable was 
the testimony of the parties who 
came forward to sustain him. We 
are not now going into such an 
analysis of the evidence, though it 
would be most instructive; we are 
content to state the truth arrived at 
from a patient and thorough exam- 
ination of that evidence from first 
to last, namely, that in the whole 
range of crime there never was a 
more flagitious imposture attempted, 
or sought to be carried out by more 
infamous means, and this, too, with 
the perfect consciousness and ac- 
quiescence of those who, trading in 
“Tichborne Bonds,” from mercenary 
as well as other motives, sustained 
the wicked and audacious impostor. 
There was no excuse for criminal 
sympathy, for no man of common 
sense could have believed the con- 
tradictory cock-and-bull stories he 
told about his preservation from the 
wreck of the Bella. His admitted 
falsehoods transcendea the extrava- 
gance of the most outrageous fiction. 
He was self-convicted out of his 
own mouth from the very inception 
of the fraud—the mental test, apart 
from all other evidence, was a 
demonstration that could not be 
resisted from the first, and which 
time only strengthened, 
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Tue rapprochement between India 
and the home dominions of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, is yearly, 
mouthly, weekly, daily, and almost 
hourly, becoming more intimate and 
more sympathetic. There is hope 
that the grievances complained of, 
on the authority of Mr. Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee, in the article entitled, 
* Tbe English in India,” in the last 
number of the Dublin University 
Magazine, are already becoming 
antiquated ; and that they will, as 
tine and greater intercourse develope 
mutual knowledge and good feeling, 
soon be relegated to the category of 
the impossible. ‘The complaint that, 
whilst the English are angels at 
home, they are devils in India, 
brought against them to the present 
writer by an Indian gentleman of 
tlie highest caste, and the most 
refined sentiment and manners, 
hyperbolical as it confessedly was 
in both extremes of its antithesis, 
is not much longer to pass without 
challenge or without obliteration. 
The conviction that the Angli can 
anywhere figure as Angeli must be a 
wholesome one to be forced upon 
the native mind and heart of that 
great dependency, the responsibility 
of whose well-being, so far as that 
depends upon administrative and 
legislative measures, is to so great an 
extent laid as a magnificent burden 
upon the people of these islands. 
The old leaven of superciliousness 
is not, however, by any means to be 
spoken of as an influence of the 
past only ; nor altogether as an influ- 
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ence of latitude and longitude. Not 
only is it true that the natives of 
India sojourning in this country, 
profess themselves able, almost at 
once, to discriminate between the 
average Englishman and the Anglo- 
Indian, on account of the compara- 
tive hauteur, assumption, or patron- 
age, of the latter—but also that 
here and there the Oriental gentle- 
man is still liable to be the victim, or 
at least the object, of insular vulga- 
rity and home-bred impertinence. 
For the discovery of the real opinion 
which our Indian fellow-subjects 
form of us, as we appear at home, or 
in the course of a small tour limited 
to the continent of Europe, there is 
nothing better than a téte-a-téte, 
whether of a personal or of an 
epistolary kind, where each party is 
assured of the confidence and the 
respect of the other. The most 
deeply-rooted feelings of the heart, 
and the most persistent and intense 
convictions of the mind, are perhaps 
scarcely to be discovered in the 
public exercitations of patriotic, 
yet amiable gentlemen, like Mr. 
Furdoonjee ; and are not likely to be 
less difficult to discover, in the parti- 
san columns of Indian newspapers 
and periodicals, which may be over- 
done with extravagant blame on the 
one side, and with extraordinary 
complaisance on the other. We 
have been favoured with the sight of 
a letter, written by an Indian gentle- 
man, who, having his temporary 
head- quarters in London, devoted a 
few wecks of last summer and au- 
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tumn to a visit to France and Swit- 
zerland. In this letter, written from 
abroad early in September, the 
writer discusses en déshabille, and 
without reserve, and on the whole, 
unfavourably, the comparative 
merits of the individuals and the 
aggregate of the people of these 
sslands. He wishes that his fair 
correspondent—he is addressing a 
lady—* could witness with him ‘the 
conduct of the Englishman abroad. 

You would then cease to say that I 
came to England prejudiced against 
the English. If his self-conceit is 
surpassed at all, it is by that of the 
American alone. You travel with 
them on a steam-boat, and you will 
see them strut from one end of the 
boat to the other, talking and laugh- 
ing aloud. When they see me, not 
knowing perhaps that I understand 
English, they talk of the position of 
the black races, compared with the 
white ; and the other day, when I 
was going down from the top of 
the Righi, I met a party of your 
people coming up, and as I passed 
them one woman said, ‘Not a smile!’ 
and the other asked, ‘Is that the 
Shah?’ in a sarcastic way. I had 
a good mind to turn round and say, 
that it was a question I expected to 
hear from a street-boy or street-girl 
in London, not from a lady on the 
heights of the Righi. One can 
understand such a question, when it 
comes from the lowest class of the 
people; but, surely, one would expect 
better things from people who travel 
about in other countries. The bela- 
viour of the party whom I have just 
mentioned, was anything but be- 
coming. They were going up the 
hill like a brood (for herd) of swine. 

If you read any French novels, in 
which an Englishman is introduced, 
you will find him described as the 
‘gros Anglais!’ Do not, however, 
suppose that Iam running down all 
the English ; for, indeed, there are 
exceptions that would do honour to 
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any nation or country. 

Indeed, everywhere in Europe there 
are clear traces of the wild and 
rough manners one reads of in 
Cesar’s history. . . If Trevelyan’s 
hands trembled, and his teeth chat- 
tered, at witnessing the conduct of 
the English towards the Indian, what 
do you suppose each one of us 
feels?’ The last question certainly 
deserves—notwithstanding that the 
whole extract betrays a somewhat 
morbid self-consciousness, and an 
ignorance of the extent to which, 
even the “lowest classes” of a 
wealthy country like this, may find 
the means to travel—the last ques- 
tion, we say, certainly deserves 
something like consideration, from a 
political point of view, in days like 
these, when Indians of different 
races, religions, and languages, find 
in England a common tongue and a 
common ground, on which to prepare 
for the inception of an Indian nation- 
ality co-extensive with the penin- 
sula. 

Already this Indian nationality 
is a dream of the more aspiring and 
enlightened of the youth of India— 
a dream alone, at present, and to be 
a dream alone for generations ; for 
the dreamers themselves dream it 
with their eyes open to the necessi- 
ties and the circumstances of India, 
the backwardness of the people, 
end the general justice and benefi- 
cence of English rule. Nearly 
twelve months ago a club, or an 
organization of an analogous cla- 
racter, was started in London, an 
essential qualification for the mem- 
bership of which was to be nativity 
in India, insular or continental. 
The object was to bring more 
closely together, on British ground 
and through the instrumentality of 
British speech, the natives of the 
different presidencies and govern 
ments at present sojourning in this 
country, who at their several homes 
—ranging from Lahore and Allaha- 
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bad tq Madras and Cvulombo, and 
from Kurrachee and Bombay to 
Calcutta and Assam—would be 
severed by distance and mutually 
unintelligible vernaculars. The ob- 
jects proposed were primarily those 
of personal intercourse, and the 
comparison of opinion on the 
various points of their social and 
political life, with, we believe, a 
view to nurture national aspirations 
in the present; and, finally, per- 
haps many centuries hence, to 
achieve the consolidation of an 
Indian nationality, if not of an 
Indian autonomy. 

Although Indians freely charac- 
terize themselves as “ gregarious” 
—aud, indeed, it would scarcely be 
natural or human if they were not 
so in lLondon—our observation 
leads us to doubt very gravely 
whether their most cultured youth 
have at once sufficient enthusiasm, 
constancy, or cohesiveness, to en- 
able them to carry out any very 
extended plan of united political 
action. The possibility of self- 
government seems to recede almost 
as far into the future as the author 
ship of the Vedas or the Puranas 
does into the shadowy past. For 
about six months it was the un- 
deviating plan of the “Indian 
Society,” at their meetings, to dis- 
cuss some particular subject of 
interest which had been first intro- 
duced in a paper or essay by one or 
other of the members. Under this 
régime the organization rather 
languished ; and some of the mem- 
bers became more and more scepti- 
cal as to the benefits to follow, as a 
study of English, from hearing and 
conducting discussions in a lan- 
guage unto which they had not 
been born. It was, accordingly, 
decided by a majority of the mem- 
bers to give greater development 
than before to the social and 
fricudly, as differenced from the 
literary, aspect of their gatherings ; 
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and instead of exacting a paper and 
a discussion at each meeting, it was 
determined to leave these pretty 
much to the spontaneous action of 
individuals, The “ Indian Society” 
has since become extinct; a fate 
which is scarcely in any sense to be 
regretted. From the beginning it 
was confined to the younger, more 
ardent, and less practical members 
of the metropolitan Indian com- 
munity; the more experienced of 
the same community seeing in it 
only a cliqueish and illogical per- 
petuation, in one of its phases, of a 
social principle against which the 
very presence of a Hindoo in 
London is an emphatic protest. It 
was not to live under the voluntary 
extension of the cloud of caste that 
they had sought the far-west of 
Europe ; it was not to devote them- 
seives to the mutual study, to the 
mutual admiration, or to the mutual 
condolence, of Indian with Indian, 
but rather to identify themselves, 
as if themselves at home, with the 
English at home. 

Other societies of a wider basis, 
hoth socially and ethnologically, 
have of late years sprung into ex- 
istence in consequence of the exodus 
westward of so large a proportion 
of the oriental nations. One such 
combines literature with tea, coffee, 
and social intercourse ; whilst 
another, instituted by English gen- 
tlemen, and especially furthered by 
English ladies whose pursuits, sym- 
pathies, or associations, lead them 
to a peculiar interest in the peoples 
of further Asia, encourages the fre- 
quent meetings, in the form of con- 
versazioni, where the natives of 
India, China, and Japan meet each 
other and their English friends, now 
in one drawing-room and now in 
another. Public bodies, as, we be- 
lieve, the Horticultural Society did 
two or three seasons ago, have dis- 
pensed a gzwasi-national hospitality 
by sending general invitations to 
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their grounds or their rooms to 
Indian gentlemen; who find their 
graver interests cared for by the 
“ East India Association,” of which 
many of them are members, and of 
which Captain W. C. Palmer is the 
energetic “acting honorary secre- 
tary.” Under the auspices of this 
Association, which affords the fa- 
cilities of a news-room and library 
to the members, various lectures are 
given from time to time by gentle- 
men of eminence, upon subjects of 
interest to Indian life and Indian 
prosperity. The prompt awaken- 
ing of the people of this coun- 
try to their own individual re- 
sponsibilities, and the responsi- 
bilities of the Government in pros- 
pect of the present famine in Bengal, 
is, in great part, and both directly 
and indirectly, to be traced to the 
beneficial action and advocacy of 
this Association. One of the most 
interesting and important of the 
questions with which the East India 
Associatiow concerns itself, for the 
benefit of the educated youth of 
India, has occupied its attention 
since 18€7, in which, on the 21st 
of August, it applied to Sir Stafford 
Northcote, then Secretary of State 
for India, that “the competitive 
examination for a portion of the ap- 
pointments to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice should be held in India, under 
such rules and arrangements as Sir 
Stafford should think proper,” and 
that “after the selection is made in 
India, by the first examination, we 
think it essential that the selected 
candidates be required to come to 
England to pass their further 
examinations with the selected can- 
didates for this country.” Sir 
Stafford Northcote soon after intro- 
duced a clause in the Bill he sub- 
mitted to Parliament, entitled, 
“The Governor-General of India 
Bill,” the enactment of which con- 
tinued in abeyance, until, under the 
auspices of the Duke of Argyll, it 
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became law on the 25th of March, 
1870, as the “East India (Laws 
and Regulations) Act.” Moving the 
second reading of the Bill on the 
llth of March, 1869, His Grace 
made a candid and unreserved ac- 
knowledgment of past failures of 
promises, and non-fulfilment of 
duty, and held out hopes of their 
future complete fulfilment to an 
adequate extent. In confessing 
the shortcomings of the English 
Government towards India, the 
the Duke of Argyll made especial 
reference to the following declara- 
tion which was solemnly put forth 
by the Imperial Parliament, in the 
Act of 1833 :—‘ And be it enacted 
that no native of the said Terri- 
tories, nor any natural-born Sub- 


ject of his Majesty, resident there- 


in, shall, by reason only of his 
Religion, Place of Birth, Descent, 
Colour, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any Place, Office, or 
Employment under the said Com- 
pany.” 

‘* Now,” said the Duke of Argyll, 
‘*‘ T well remember that in the debates 
in this House in 1853, when the renewal 
of the Charter was under the con- 
sideration of Lord Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment, my late noble friend, Lord 
Monteagle, complained, and I think 
with great force, that while professing 
to open every office of profit and em- 
ployment under the Company or the 
Crown to the natives of India, we 
practically excluded them by laying 
down regulations as to fitness which 
we knew natives could never fulfil. If 
the only door of admission to the Civil 
Service of India is a competitive exami- 
nation carried on in London, what 
chance or what possibility is there of 
natives of India acquiring that fair 
share in the administration of their 
own country which their education and 
abilities would enable them to fulfil, 
and therefore entitle them to possess ? 
I have always felt that the regulations 
laid down for the competitive exami- 
nation rendered nugatory the declara- 
tion of the Act of 1833; andso strongly 
has this been felt of late years by the 
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Government of India, that various 
suggestions have been made to remedy 
the evil. One of the very last—which, 
however, has not yet been finally sanc- 
tioned at home, and respecting. which 
I must say there are serious doubts— 
has been suggested by Sir John Law- 
rence, who is now about to approach 
our shores, and who is certainly one of 
the most distinguished men who have 
ever wielded the destinies of our Indian 
Empire. The palliative which he pro- 
poses is that nine scholarships—nine 
scholarships for a Government of up- 
wards of 180,000,000 of people !— 
should be annually at the disposal for 
certain natives, selected partly by com- 
petition and partly with reference to 
their social rank and position, and that 
these nine scholars should be sent home 
with asalary of 200/. a year each, to 
compete with the whole force of the 
British population seeking admission 
through the competitive examinations. 
Now, in the first place, I would point 
out the utter inadequacy of the scheme 
to the ends of the case. To speak of 
nine scholarships distributed over the 
whole of India, as any fulfilment of 
our pledges or obligations to the natives 
would be a farce. I will not go into 
the details of the scheme, as they are 
still under consideration; but I think 
it is by no means expedient to lay down 
as aprinciple that it is wholly useless 
to require natives seeking employment 
in our civil service to see something of 
English society and manners, It is 
true that in the new schools and col- 
leges they pass most distinguished 
examinations, and, as far as books can 
teach them, are familiar with the his- 
tory and constitution of this country ; 
but there are some offices with regard 
to which it would bea most important, 
if not an essential qualification, that 
the young men appointed to them 
should have seen something of the 
actual working of the English consti- 
tution, and should have been impressed 
by its working, as any one must be 
who resides for any time in this great 
political society. Under any new 
regulations which may be made, it will, 
therefore, be expedient to provide that 
natives appointed to certain places 
shall have some personal knowledge of 
the working of English institutions. | 
would, however, by no means make 


this a general condition, for there are » 


many places in the covenanted service 
of India for which natives are per- 
fectly competent, without the necessity 
of visiting this country; and I believe 
that by competitive examinations con- 
ducted at Calcutta, or even by pure 
selection, it will be quite possible for 
the Indian Government to secure able, 
excellent, and efficient administrators,” 

It is now four years since the 
ameliorations in the condition of 
Indian candidates for their own 
Civil Service, indicated by the Duke 
of Argyll in the terms just quoted, 
wus incorporated with the laws of 
the empire. But a few months ago 
the Council of the East India As- 
sociation expressed its regret, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Grant Duff, 
then Under-Secretary of State for 
India, to find that no steps had ap- 
parently been taken by his Excel- 
lency the Viceroy to frame the rules 
required by the Act, so that the na- 
tives might obtain the due fulfilment 
of the liberal promise made by the 
Duke of Argyll. The natives com- 
plained, and the Council could not 
but admit the justice of the com- 
plaint, that, had the enactment re- 
ferred to the interests of the English 
community, no such long and un- 
reasonable delay would have taken 
place, but effect would have been 
given to the Act as quickly as_pos- 
sible; and they further expressed a 
fear that this promise might also be 
a dead letter. ‘The Council, how- 
ever, fully hoped that the delay had 
not arisen from any lukewarmness 
or unwillingness on the part of the 
Indian Government to fulfil honestly 
and fully this renewed solemn pro- 
mi-e to the natives; and sincerely 
trusted that further loss of time 
would not be allowed to take place 
in promulgating the rules required 
by the Act. The natives, it was 
said, after the noble and generous 
language used by his Grace, natur- 
ally expected that they would not 
be again doomed to disappointment; 
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and were most anxiously looking 
forward to the promulgation of the 
rules—to give them, in some sys- 
tematic manner, “ that fair share in 
the administration of their own coun- 
try which their education and abili- 
ties would enable them to fulfil, and 
therefore entitle them to possess,” 
not only as a political justice, but 
also as a national necessity, for the 
advancement of the material and 
moral condition of the country. ‘The 
representations which we have thus 
exhibited as having been made to 
Mr. Grant Duff in the autumn of 
last year were referred for advice, 
if not for final decision, to Lord 
Northbrook, the Governor-General, 
from whom, harrassed as he is by 
the exigencies of the famine in 
Bengal, we have not heard that any 
answer has been yet received. 

The foregoing remarks, whether 
referring to facts or to speculations, 
have been naturally suggested by 
the little volume entitled ‘“ Three 
years in Europe: being extracts 
from Letters sent from Europe,” 
with a perusal of which we have 
been favoured as a very excep- 
tional privilege. The volume, 
indeed, printed at Calcutta, it would 
seem, for private circulation, may 
possibly never find its way to the 
quarter of the globe with which it 
is titularly and almost exclusively 
conversant, unless when despatched, 
as in the case of the copy before us, 
as a memorial of private friendship. 
The writer of the letters, some of 
which in their integrity, and some 
in a fragmentary state, are here 
reproduced, does not nominally 
identify himself ; but to those who 
had the advantage of his acquain- 
tance in this country, he will be 
sufficiently indicated as a scholar of 
considerable acquirement, a student 
of singular application, aud a dis- 
tinguished member of the Indian 
Civil Service, who, with other 
gentlemen of the same nationality— 
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if a word of such homogeneous 
import may be allowed for India — 
was called to the English bar before 
going home to enter upon the duties 
of the position they had so honour- 
ably attained, ‘Three Years in 
Europe” is a small quarto volume 
of about 120 pages, a considerable 
portion of which is taken up with 
the itineraries of the various 
journeys which the writer made in 
different parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, at several times between 
April, 1868, and September, 1871. 
The sketches of travel are diversi- 
fied with a number of very creditable 
pieces of poetry, which are inter- 
spersed throughout the work, and 
these refer to the different cireum- 
stances and localities in which the 
writer found himself, notwithstand- 
ing that London was, through all 
his temporary wanderings, the 
abiding centre, during three years, 
of his English experience. 

Our author claims, a little too 
absolutely, as we shall have occasion 
to observe in the course of a few 
sentences, to be a pioneer in the 
species of literature he has ex- 
emplified. ‘The very great in- 
terest,” he says in his preface, “ with 
which the writer of the following 
pages has been often heard by many 
of his countrymen about his travels 
and experiences in Europe, has 
induced him to publish the follow- 
ing pages. They are, as_ they 
profess to be, simply extracts from 
letters sent from Europe, and as 
such they cannot, the writer is but 
too well aware, come up to the 
standard of books specially written 
on the subject, or even of notes 
taken with an eye to publication. 
Had any such books existed, the 
writer would have at ouce retired 
from such unequal competition, 
nor would he have pushed on to the 
notice of the public his letters 
written carelessly, and without the 
least idea of publication. As itis, 
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however, none of our countrymen 
has favoured the public with 
accounts of his travels in Europe. 
These letters were written mostly 
from England, but they also contain 
accounts of some of the most im- 
portant places in Scotland and 
Ireland, in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and may, 
therefore, serve as a guide-book to 
Indian youths intending to visit 
Europe — containing at the same 
time something more than ordinary 
guide-books profess to do—views 
and opinions of a foreigner for the 
first time coming into contact with 
the noble institutions of the west. 
A thorough and careful revision of 
these extracts would require greater 
leisure than the writer has at his 
disposal ; he therefore ventures to 
publish them with such alterations 
only as seemed urgently needed.” 
We said just now that our author 
has claimed a little too absolutely 
the position of a pioneer in the 
species of literature he has exem- 
plified; for although, as compared 
with the libraries which we owe tothe 
observation of English travellers in 
the East, the works of Eastern tra- 
vellers upon Europe are few and far 
between, it is not altogether with- 
out a precedent to find at least a 
portion of a book devoted to the 
delineation of the manners of the 
English in England for the benefit 
of Orientals by one of themselves. 
We allude especially to the ‘* Auto- 
biography of Lutfullah, a Moham. 
medan Gentleman ; and his Tran- 
sactions with his Fellow-creatures,” 
which was edited by Mr. E. B. East- 
wick some seventeen or cighteen 
years ago. As the author of this 
work visited England, his stay in 
this country naturally formed a pro- 
minent and important feature in his 
**‘ Autobiography ;” to which, as 
being written from a Mohammedan 
stand-point, and as representing 
Opinion very picturesquely anterjor 
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to anything we can discover in the 
sketches of the young civilian, it 
may be proper to devote a sentence 
or two for the sake of giving in 
outline something like a companion 
picture. 

The record of the personal his- 
tory of Lutfullah is one of dramatic 
movement and variety. Adventure, 
incident, anecdote, glimpses of the 
picturesque, remark and reflection of 
no common order—these are the 
characteristics of his biography, and 
constitute its value, its novelty, and 
its fascination. A thorough Moslem 
by birth and preference, Lutfullah 
shows himself as in a manner Angli- 
cized by enlarged study and contact 
with European influences. This fact 
renders peculiarly interesting and 
instructive the declaration of his 
opinions relative to the creeds and 
customs of his race ; for, sufficiently 
liberalized to express reverence for 
institutions which he would not and 
could not adopt, his convictions 
come with emphasis, as gradually 
developed under circumstances af- 
fording peculiar facilities for obser- 
vation and comparison. The result, 
accordingly, of his matured obser- 
vation, from a double point of view, 
whilst it lends additional significance 
to his conclusions, is to render him 
an interpreter, so to. say, between 
the European aud Mohammedan 
modes of thought. On the domestic 
institutions of Europe, costume, 
marriage, the seclusion of women, 
&c., Lutfullah has much to say, 
deferentially, yet with all freedom. 
A sore scandal, doubtless, it must 
have been, in the judgment of the 
faithful, to observe the unrestrained 
social communion of Englishmen 
and women in the East. On this 
subject he expresses himself and his 
convictions with some approach to 
severity. 

‘The English,” he says, ‘ allow 
their women to remain uncontrolled in 
life, and permit them to enjoy the 
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society of men in public and in private. 
Poor creatures! naturally weak, how 
many of them fall victims to the brutal 
intrigues of men! How many families 
of high name have been ruined by this 
unreasonable license. Virtue 
and vice are two sisters, the former fair 
and the latter black, and no nation has 
ever been uninfluenced by the two 
ladies. But the limits and restraints 
prescribed by Mohammedan law and 
usage in domestic affairs, I am bound 
to say, at all events, prevent increase 
in vice and decrease in virtue. ‘The 
time of the Mohammedan ladies being 
occupied in needlework, and the per- 
formance of religious duties five times 
a day, in looking over their kitchens, 
and other household affairs, they have 
no leisure to think of admirers. ‘Their 
marriages are arranged by their pa- 
rents, who are their best friends, and 
whose experience in worldly affairs 
must be greater than theirs. Oppor- 
tunities are in general afforded to the 
bride to see her would-be husband 
from a loop-hole or a window before 
she is married to him; and no matri- 
monial contract is considered binding 
unless the lawfully-attested consent of 
both parties is first obtained and taken 
down by the law officer appointed by 
the Government to solemnize the mar- 
riage. ‘Thus many bitter feuds and 
lasting animosities, which poison the 
minds of contending rivals, are avoided, 
and marriage-beds are not only free 
from contamination, but from the dread 
of it. In short, seclusion secures wo- 
men from those delusions and temp- 
tations which irritate the mind with 
fleeting joys, leaving behind the per- 
manent sting of bitter remorse; while 
never having tasted the universal 
triumph and dominion which beauty 
gives in the circles of Europe, the 
pang of lost power is not added to the 
painful sensation of fading charms.” 
Though himself a monogamist, 
Lutfullah appeared as the champion 
of the Eastern law of polygamy, 
very philosoBhically judging, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of probabili- 
ties, that, “ from among a number of 
wives, a man is sure to find ore who 
gives him every satisfaction!” Wiih 
equal earnestness and sincerity Lut- 
fullah discoursed concerning a va- 
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riety ofsocial problems, and, amongst 
other questions, he expressed his 
opinion on the important one of 
costume. He prefers the graceful 
folds of an Asiatic’s ample drapery 
to the unattractive uniformity of 
English male attire. 

“ Our convenient long coat,” he de- 
clares, ‘‘ gracefully put on, commands 
respect, and the same will serve as a 
bed if we chance to have no other. 
Our dopatta, or waist-band, is a zone 
on respectable occasions ; it is a sheet 
to cover one at night, if required, or it 
can be erected as a small tent to pro- 
tect one from the burning sun. ‘The 
turban is a most useful part of Asiatic 
attire, far superior to the European 
hat in every respect; it is a handsome 
ornament to the head, and repulses the 
severity of the sun; the hat, on the 
contrary, attracts it. The turban is the 
best means to save the life of a thirsty 
traveller in the deserts and jungles, 
when there is no water to be had ex- 
cept in deep wells. In such a crisis it 
can be drawn by the aid of the turban 
with great ease.” 

When in London, Lutfullah visited 
the opera, and saw the Prince Con- 
sort. His remarks on the customs 
of the metropolis are racy and amus- 
ing ; and, when speaking of the 
mansions of the nobility, he re- 
lates :—“In one of them, I saw 
two well-dressed men with ashes 
sprinkled over their heads, and, 
thereby concluding some death might 
have occurred in the house, I told 
Mr. Scott that a mournful event 
might have been the cause of the 
dust on their heads; but the young 
man laughed at my beard, and said 
it was an old custom still preserved 
by some of powdering their hair.” 

Lutfullah—and in this, if not in 
religion or in age, he resembles 
his more youthful fellow-country- 
man, the author of ‘“ Three Years 
in Europe”—was by no means in- 
sensible to the cuarms of female 
beauty, if we may trust the glowing 
panegyric elicited from him by a 
Mrs. Larking, a lady “ consummate 
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in beauty, and noble in mind,” with 
“a fair mouth scattering pearls of 
eloquent phrases.” He rapturously 
declared—* In conversing with her, 
I considered myself as having the 
felicity of confabulating with one 
of the gazelle-eyed nymphs of 
Paradise.” 

But in discussing “ Three Years 
in Europe,” we are dealing with the 
production of a member of a diffe- 
rent and more ancient system of 
society and religion than that exem- 
plified by Lutfullah. The youngest 
native civilian, or candidate-civi- 
lian, represents achievements in 
thought and philosophy, to the in- 
direct inheritance of which, through 
several milleniums, we are more in- 
debted than any but the most reflect- 
iveamongst ourselves are in the habit 
of acknowledging. And what we 
now give in the way of scientific 
and intellectual training to the youth 
of India, is only the restoration of a 
debt—with splendid interest, it may 
be—with which we have become 
charged by his forefathers. 

‘In order to lay a foundation for a 
conception of the native character,” 
writes Mr. G. O. Trevelyan,* ‘it is 
essential first to clear away all our 
preconceived notions of what that cha- 
racter ought to be. It is impossible to 
judge a Hindoo by any other known 
standard. He is not, like the North 
American Indian, a barbarian with a few 
sound ideas about the bearings of the 
stars and the habits of deer, and a few 
crude ideas about the Great Spirit and 
the future condition of his faithful dog. 
Ile is not, like the European of the 
middle ages, the member of a com- 
munity, rude indeed as yet, and unde- 
veloped, but replete with the germs of 
a vigorous civilization. ‘The institutions 
of hiscountry, though grotesque enough 
in our point of view, are as elaborate 
and mature as any recorded in history. 
He belongs to a social order, which 
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dates far back into the depths of time, 
with innumerable well-defined grades 
and classes; with titles which were 
borne by his forefathers when the 
ancestors of English dukes still puddled 
in wicker canoes, when wild in woods 
the noble marquis ran. He professes a 
religion compared with which all other 
creeds are mere parvenus ; which looks 
down on the venerable faith of Bud- 
dhism as a modern heresy, and watches 
the varying fortunes of Mahommedanism 
with the same contemptuous curiosity 
as that with which the Church of Eng- 
land regards the progress of the Revival 
movement.t He still may recognize at 
every turn the traces of a system of 
government, justice, and finance, as 
comprehensive and minute, though not 


‘so philosophical, as that which we have 


founded in its place. His countrymen 
were bankers, and merchants, and shop- 
keepers, long before the renaissance 
era of European commerce ; ere Venice 
had yet supplanted Amphitrite in the 
affections of Neptune; ere Britain was 
aware of the charter which had been 
drawn up for her benefit on the occasion 
of her rising from the azure main amidst 
a flattering but somewhat monotonous 
chorus of guardian angels. Broking, 
and discounting, and forestalling, and 
retailing, were going on briskly along 
either bank of the Ganges while Gurney 
and Overend were squabbling over the 
skin of a badger, which they had 
trapped on the ground where the Ex- 
change now stands: while Fortnum and 
Mason were driving a bouncing trade 
in acorns, and Swan and Edgar were 
doing a good thing in woad; while 
Rothschild was compounding for his 
last grinder with some fierce chieftain 
in Franconia. Who can wonder that the 
member of such a society should differ 
radically froma Frenchman ora German; 
not as a savage differs from a civilized 
man, but as one man differs from 
another who has been brought up 
amidst an entirely dissimilar set of 
ideas, scenes, associations, and in- 
fluences? The day kgs long passed 
when the Bengalee could be disposed 
of by being termed a ‘mild Hindoo,’ 


+ The above was written, it is scarcely necessary to say, before the institution of 
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and I trust that it will not be long 
before he will cease to be disposed of 
by being called a ‘damned nigger.’” 


With this general description of 
an ancient race, we may bring for- 
ward a little more in detail the 
European sojourner who is for our 
present purpose the individual 
specimen of that race. Remember- 
ing the traditions which he has 
inherited, and the circumstances by 
which he bas been hitherto surroun- 
ded, yet allowing for modifications 
coasequent upon education succes- 
sively in an English school and at 
the Calcutta University, we may now 
bring him westward, presenting 
those views, chiefly of nature and 
topography, which to him appear 
strange, or promise interest to his 
correspondents in Bengal. It was 
on the 8rd of March, 1868, that our 
author * bade a long farewell to the 
huts, and fields, and villages of his 
native country—to the palm-trees, 
the dates, and the green woods 
which stood on both sides of the 
river Hooghly, luxuriant and beau- 
tiful.’” Next morning, at ten o'clock, 
he was on the “ wide, wide sea,” on 
board the steamer .J ooltan. On 
the 10th of March land was descried 
in the distance; and the “ mountains 
of Ceylon (I saw mountains now for 
the first time) looked very imposing 
and appeared like clouds on the 
horizon ;” and on the following day, 
landing at Point de Galle, he found 
“the whole place to be a continuous 
merden.”” ..... “A tog 
steamer carried us from the Mooltan 
to Suez, and in the evening our train 
left that place for Alexandria. It 
was an Egyptian railway, mind you, 
and everything was after regular 
oriental fashion. No one knew when 
the trainwasto start.” . . . . 
“Egypt is very cold at this time of 
the year (Ist of April)-—perhaps 
more so than Calcutta is in Decem- 
ber or January. The Egyptians are 
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a strong robust people, and have a 
fair complexion.” 

Apropos of a visit to St. John’s 
Chapel at Valetta, the throng of 
white faces in which suggested for 
the first time the idea of a European 
town our author observes :— 


‘*'The Roman Catholic religion is sup- 
portedtoavery greatextent by an appeal 
to the senses rather than by an appeal 
to reason ; and hence, in Roman Catho- 
lic Churches, art exhausts her treasures 
to make the mind religiously disposed. 
Without bringing any arguments re- 
garding the necessity of a Mediator and 
Saviour, or the historic evidence of the 
birth of such a one in this world, the 
Roman Catholic priest would at once 
point out to his half-educated, or un- 
educated hearers, a brilliant painting of 
Christ suffering on the cross, or of 
Christ healing the sick; and this to 
such listeners carries, no doubt, a far 
stronger impression than any arguments 
could have done, since it at once softens 
the heart, and makes it penitent, devo- 
tional, superstitious. It is by such 
means that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is chiefly supported, and therefore 
it is that that religion requires so great 
a help from the fine arts. ‘The Italians, 
besides, have a strong imagination, and 
in the fine arts are superior to all 
other nations in Europe ; and where can 
their powers of imagination be so well 
employed, as in the support of that 
national religion? For these among 
other reasons, the Italian Churches are 
superior to any others in the world in 
paintings and sculptures, decorations 
and illuminations, solemnity and gran- 
deur.” ‘** In London, everything 
seems to be designed to protect the 
people from cold and winter, of which 
they have plenty ; while summers are, 
[I am told, short. he weather is 
murky and the days are generally half- 
dark, there being plenty of mist, and 
showers come every now and then, 
sometimes several times a day; but 
they are not our Indian heavy showers, 
but small patter, patter, patter, which 
is very annoying. Of sun, you don’t 
see much here, except in summer; it is 
generally hid in mists or clouds, and 
only now and then, peeps out with a 
pale, sickly face! ‘There is a saying 
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here, that English suns are made of 
worn-out French moons! and English 
summers, they say, consist of three 
warm days and a thunderstorm! ” 

Most things, however, in England, 
are admirable to a Hindoo, who sees 
even a snow storm with a feeling of 
wonder and delight. “ The other 
day,” says our author, writing about 
Christmas time, “ we had a snow- 
full. Beautiful flakes of snow de- 
scended gently in showers, like bits 
of cotton. . . The climate of 
England, notwithstanding its draw- 
backs, is very healthy and bracing, 
and makes one active and disposed 
to labour. Believe me, climatic 
influences, have more to do with the 
formation of the character of nations 
than is generally supposed.” 

It was natural that the Crystal 
Palace should be one of the earliest 
places visited and commended, in the 
neighbourhood of London; and as 
natural that the system of adverti- 
zing should be animadverted upon, 
as a part of the national life. Speak- 
ing of the interest which every class 
of Englishmen takes in the political 
concerns and in the activity of his 
country, our author observes :— 

‘During the last fortnight (5th to 
20th November, 1868) London, and in 
fact the whole of the British Isles, have 
been in a state of great excitement, 
on account of the Parliamentary elec- 
tions going on. ‘The amount of excite- 
ment in London on the day of election 
‘was simply incredible. Booths were 
erected every here and there, and 
voters came to these bovths to give in 
their votes. The streets were crowded 
with people—those who had votes and 
those who had not—and all engaged 
with one absorbing topic of conversa- 
tion ; while the candidates for election 
could be seen going about from place 
to place, and from booth to booth, with 
an agitation of mind which can easily 
be imagined. All the voters were to 
give in their votes on that particular 
day; and as the day advanced, the 
people could guess pretty correctly 
what the result in the evening would 
be, for the number of votes given for 
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each candidate was published hourly 
in a hundred newspapers, to satisfy the 
insatiate anxiety of the people. When- 
ever the chances were in favour of a 
liberal candidate, the satisfaction, the 
joy, and I may say the triumph, of all 
liberals, knew no bounds; and where 
a conservative seemed likely to have 
the greatest number of votes, the 
delight of the conservatives was equally 
great. For you know, every English. 
man takes a deep interest in politics, 
and is either a conservative or a liberal, 
and accordingly wishes to see conserva- 
tives or liberals, as the case may be, 
returned to Parliament. ‘To a reflect- 
ing observer, this interest which the 
English take in politics, has a meaning 
and a significance. Every man in this 
country considers himself as a consti- 
tuent portion of a great and mighty 
nation; prides himself on his nation- 
ality and the glory of the nation; 
and therefore keeps a fixed eye 
on the welfare of his country. If alaw 
is passed which he considers detrimen- 
tal to the interests of his country, he 
takes it as deeply as if it were a perso- 
nal grievance. He has his own ideas 
respecting the interests of his country, 
and if in his opinion they are best 
served by conservatives, generally 
speaking, he is a conservative, and 
votes for conservative members; and 
if, on the other hand, he believes the 
liberals to be more likely to do good to 
the country, he is a liberal, and votes 
for liberal candidates, And thus every 
Englishman is a politician in one sense, 
and watches—anxiously watches—the 
movements and proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, and keeps a fixed eye on the 
welfare of his country. Go and speak 
to the commonest tailor, the commonest 
greengrocer, the commonest boot-ma- 
ker in London, and he will tell you 
exactly the amount of the national 
debt; he will tell you who introduced 
such and such a Bill, and what likeli- 
hood it has of passing; he will argue 
with you as to the good or evil effects 
of a Bill lately introduced in Parlia- 
ment. Your cabman will tell you that 
this Bill will pass, and t’other Bill not! 
and your boatmen will inform you that 
‘them conservatives are of no good.’ 
Among such a people, as may be ex- 
pected, most of the improvements ema- 
nate from the people, and not from 
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Government, Societies are formed by 
persons desirous of bringing on some 
reform ; they have their sittings, their 
lectures, their pamphlets; they write 
articles in newspapers, they publish 
books to support their cause. Thus 
they go on, influencing the public 
mind, and convincing the people that 
a reform is needed. When they are 
strong enough they make a representa- 
tionin Parliament ; they have a Bill in- 
troduced by some member who may be 
of the same opinion with themselves. 
The Bill may be defeated cnce, twice, 
three times, perhaps, but that does not 
matter, they go on quietly with their 
work, with a patience and perseverance 
which are almost incredible. They know 
that the willof the people is the law of the 
land, and if the people show increasing 
interest and favour to their cause, they 
are sure to succeed; otherwise, of 
course, their cause must be given up. 
Societies and leagues of this kind 
exist in England without number ; and 
it is really a wonder how patiently and 
perseveringly they work. Sometimes 
the generation which started an asso- 
ciation may pass away; but new 
members come in, the next gener- 
ation takes up the cause, and the 
association lives and works on, still 
trying to influence the public mind. 
For public opinion is the law of the 
land, which sways the country without 
arival, and before which the Queen, 
the Lords, and the House of Commons 
must all give way. The Queen and 
the nobility dare not oppose it, and if 
the House of Commons dares to act 
contrary to it, another set of members 
are sure to be returned on the next 
election who are of the same opinion as 
the public. Such is England, a country 
where the people govern themselves— 
what wonder if such a people have se- 
cured for themselves an amount of 
political liberty which is nowhere else 
to be found on the face of the globe, 
America alone excepted! ” 

The foregoing extract is one of 
the most pregnant and suggestive 
paragraphs in the entire series of 
letters before us, and is, on the 
whole, extremely creditable to the 
observation and reflection of a 
stranger who, when he penned it, 
was still in his minority, A*ter he 
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had had experience of the “ shires,” 
he severally and discriminatingly 
appraises the peculiarities of the 
gentry of the country as differenced 
from the same classes in the towns 
and cities. The absence of educa- 
tion from the lower classes is be- 
wailed and commiserated; the 
national interest in horse races, 
boat races, and athletic competi- 
tions generally, is pleasantly des- 
cribed ; and the charity and the 
charitable institutions of London 
are magnified as remarkable exam- 
ples of kindness and good feeling. 
On the other hand, the strong feel- 
ing, and even the envious antipathy, 
which too often separates class 
from class, is strongly deprecated ; 
and it need scarcely be said of one 
who has broken through the tram- 
mels and repudiated the privileges 
of high caste in his own country, 
that his sympathies are in favour of 
the abrogation of class disabilities, 
His heart is with the democracy, 
in whom, as we have seen, he has 
recognized the ultimate springs of 
power. 

In July—September, 1869, our 
author devoted a month to a tour in 
Scotland, the results of which, 
taking the form of what he calls 
“ guide-book”’ information for his 
younger fellow-countrymen, scarcely 
call for notice in this place. A 
note or two may be profitably 
extracted, however, referring to the 
more or less severely scientific 
aspect of his itinerary. 


‘While coming along the coast of 
Northumberland,” he writes, ‘‘ we saw 
the ruins of several ancient castles— 
nests of robber-chiefs, which were very 
useful in the days of border warfare 
between the Percies and the Douglases, 
but which have now fallen to disuse 
and decay. They look noble even in 
their decay, and the associations of 
hundreds of years fling a charm round 
their ruins.” ‘* In the even- 
ing we had a row on the beautiful Loch 
Achray. (By-the-bye the letters ch in 
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Loch, Achray, Vennachar, &c., are pro- 
nounced exactly as the Caboolees pro- 
nounce the Kh in Kheeshmish, Khyber, 
&c. It is curious how the mountain 
tongue in Europe resembles the Asiatic 
mountain tongue.)” 


Besides his journey to Scotland 
in 1869, our author devoted a 
month—15th June to 15th July, 
1870—to an itinerary of Ireland and 
Wales. After praising Dublin, its 
University, and its ‘‘ beautiful park,” 
he goes on to say, that ‘‘ not far 
from Dublin is Kingstown on the 
sea-shore, a favourite haunt of 
Dublin cockneys, and, like other 
sea-side towns, a seat of courtship 
and love. And manifold are the 
charms of sea-side towns. The old 
and invalid come here to recruit their 
health, the student and the working 
people to have some relaxation and 
to enjoy a holiday, and the young 
people of both sexes fly to these 
places from the reserve and rigid 
rules of busy towns to pay their 
offerings to the shrine of love, or, 
in plain English, to court and be 
courted. Every one in a watering- 
place seems determined to enjoy 
himself and be merry; throws off 
his habitual reserve, and mingles 
familiarly and jocosely with friends 
and strangers. For, a poet would say, 
there is something in the warbling 
of the waves and the sighing of the 
sea breeze which rouses the softer 
and the finer feelings of our heart, 
and predisposes us for merriment and 
friendship, for courtship and—love! 
** But,” somewhat unaccountably 
adds our author, “ enough of that.” 
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* * * ¢The Devil’s Glen’ is 
more rugged and wild than the 
‘Glen of the Downs,’ but not quite 
so pretty. A rivulet meanders 
through this glen. There is a very 
funny story connected with this 
glen. Visitors cannot enter it with- 
out the keeper opening a gate lead- 
ing into the glen. It is said that 
two tourists managed once upon a 
time to get into this glen without- 
out the keeper’s permission, and the 
latter got offended and wanted to 
send them out rather uncourteously. 
The two visitors inquired of the 
keeper what right he had to send 
them out? ‘Why, Sir,’ says the 
surly keeper, ‘this is my glen!’ 
*O yes,’ rejoined one of the visitors, 
‘we know this to be the “ Devil’s 
Glen,” but really we did not expect 
to see the proprietor here!’” * * 
*‘ Athlone is situated on _ the 
Shannon, which is, perhaps, the 
noblest river in the United King- 
dom. * * * [I cannot conceive 
of any river scenery that can be 
more beautiful than the falls of the 
Shannon, or, as they are generally 
called the ‘ Rapids of the Doonas.’ ” 
* * * «The scenes through 
which we passed in sailing along 
the magnificent Lakes of Killarney, 
the pride of Ireland, defy all 
description.” 

We need only add that the author 
left London in August, 1871, and 
after a rapid tour of France, the 
Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, he 
sailed from Brindisi for Bombay, 
having spent three useful and agree- 
able years in Europe. 
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Ir would not be reasonable to ex- 
pect much consistency from Home 
Rulers, yet certainly we were not 
prepared for such an exhibition as 
took place in the House of Com- 
mons, on Mr. Blennerhassett’s mo- 
tion for the purchase of Irish 
Railways by the State. This 
gentleman is one of those aspiring 
politicians who swallowed the Home 
Rule pledge, as a necessary condition 
precedent to obtaining the suffrages 
of the ‘‘ free and independent elec- 
tors of Kerry ;” and, perhaps, it 
was excusable for him under the 
circumstances to have done so, as 
by no other means was it probable 
he could have obtained a seat; and 
men, conscious of latent greatness, 
and ambitious of senatorial honours, 
ought not to have their prospects 
marred by any squeamishness about 
accepting pledges, no matter how 
absurd, or as to identifying them- 
selves with any agitation however 
chimerical and mischievous. We 
wonder what the product would be, 
were a chemical analysis possible, 
to discover out of all the aspirants 
for seats in Parliament who professed 
to be Home Rulers, how many really 
spoke from honest conviction. 

It must be obvious that neither 
Mr. Blennerhassett, nor those who 
supported his motion, had a very 
correct and definite conception of 
what the principle of Home Rule 
involves, else they never would have 
so stultified themselves as to out- 
rage that principle by proposing to 
hand over the entire manage- 


ment of Irish railways to an alien 
Government sitting in London! The 
proposal practically declared that 
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Ireland was incapable of managing 
its own railway system; and this 
admitted, the House of Commons 
was asked by the Home Rulers to 
adopt Mr. Blennerhassett’s motion, 
which affirmed—“ That it was ex- 
pedient that measures should be 
taken to obtain possession of the Irish 
railways, and place them under Go- 
vernment management.” That is, 
under the management of a Govern- 
ment responsible to English, Scotch, 
and Welsh representatives — the 
British Government, in fact, in con- 
tradistinction to the purely Irish 
Government that is to be, when 
Home Rulers prevail ! 

Now, is this what “Ireland for 
the Irish” has come to? Does such 
a proposal evince aay faith in the 
Home Rule principle, on the part of 
those who have obtained a little 
notoriety by professing adherence 
to it? The whole party in the Com- 
mons, with one singular exception, 
declared practically that Home Rule 
was a sham, either so, or they must 
be excused for supporting such a 
motion on the plea, that they really 
did not know what they were 
doing. 

Imagine for one moment the 
Home Rule dream _realized—the 
Union repealed, “legislative inde- 
pendence” achieved, and a Parlia- 
ment ‘‘racy of the soil” enthroned 
in College Green, while the whole 
railway system of Ireland was 
managed By a Government in Lon- 
don, totally independent of the Irish 
Government and Parliament. What 
an embroilment would then ensue! 
Is such a condition of things pos- 
sible? 

48-—2 
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We must remember that Mr. 
Isaac Butt, who assumes to be the 
leader of the Home Rule agitation, 
and the expoundet of its intent and 
scope, has declared that a simple 
repeal of the Union will not satisfy 
him, for that he will be content with 
nothing less than an Irish ministry, 
alone responsible to an Irish Parlia- 
ment. This, of course, implies com- 
plete separation, but the gentlemen 
who parroted this folly to gull elec- 
tors and obtain seats in Parliament, 
are not over nice in such matters. 
We should like to be informed, how- 
ever, how they propose to work their 
scheme of Government—how Ire- 
land is to be ruled exclusively by 
an Irish ministry, responsible only 
to an Irish Parliament, while the 
entire management of Irish rail- 
ways is to be vested in an alien 
Government in London? Could 
such a scheme possibly work ? What 
would earnest patriots in College 
Green say to such a condition of 
things ? 

It is, however, really absurd to 
reason seriously on such a matter, 
but it is just as well to point out the 
glaring inconsistency of men who 
profess impracticabilities, and obtain 
credit for patriotism by advocating 
something worse than an imperium 
in imperio—a dismemberment of the 
empire in fact, for such in truth is 
what Home Rule really involves, as 
Mr. Isaac Butt has himself de- 
clared. 

Apart from the miserable follies 
of Home Rulers, we are rejoiced 
that the present Government will 
not have anything to do with the 
purchase of the Irish Railways. No 
sufficient reason has been adduced 
why the State should purchase Irish 
railways and leave those of England, 
Wales, and Scotland alone. We 
could understand the policy of 
Government undertaking the gigan- 
tic operation of purchasing the whole 
railways of the United Kingdom, 


and working them with a view to 
paying off the National Debt, as 
was contemplated by the 7 & 8 Vict, 
ce. 85. That Act, passed in 1844, 
authorized the Government, after 
the 1st of January, 1866, to pur- 
chase up existing railways with the 
permission of Parliament, but at that 
time the railway interest had not 
attained the national magnitude which 
now distinguishes it, and few were 
sanguine enough to believe that such 
a future was in store for it. 

In 1854, ten years after the Act 
authorizing the perspective purchase 
of the railways was passed, there 
were only 8054 miles opened in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
total capital paid up amounted to 
286,068,794/. ; but now the length 
of line open is 15,814 miles, and 
the total capital has increased to 
570,046,794/. This is a vast in- 
crease, and we may fairly assume it 
was never contemplated, to such an 
extent, by those who prepared and 
carried the Act of 1844. 

It is true that some parties ad- 
vocate the purchase of Irish Rail- 
ways by the State, while those of 
Great Britain should remain as at 
present, and, in one of his blind 
bids for popularity, Mr. Gladstone, 
among his other political mistakes, 
played fast-and-loose with this 
question. In reply to a deputation 
that waited on him to urge State 
purchase, he would not give an 
explicit, unhesitating answer. ‘ The 
matter was worthy consideration ” 
—* the subject had serious aspects ” 
—*the proposal to purchase the 
Irish Railways was worthy of con- 
sideration as an exceptional case ” 
—* he was free to regard it quite 
apart from a proposal that embraced 
the purchase of the railways of 
England and Scotland.” 

In this hesitating but character- 
istic fashion, stimulating the useless 
agitation of questions by exciting 
false hopes of what might follow, 
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Mr. Gladstone left the impression 
on the public mind that he was not 
unfavourable to the scheme of pur- 
pose proposed, It is now, however, 
quite obvious that the scheme is 
neither practicable nor desirable. 

It is not practicable, because it is 
opposed to the matured opinion of 
the country. It is not desired by 
the Railway interest, and there is a 
concurrence of opinion that it would 
be impolitic to purchase Irish Rail- 
ways alone; any purchase made 
should embrace the whole railway 
system of the United Kingdom, with 
all its adjuncts—collieries, canals, 
docks, harbours, steamers, hotels, 
&e.—and this would require an 
amount of purchase-money more 
than double that of the existing 
National Debt. Such a project in- 
volves financial operations on so 
gigantic a scale that no minister is 
likely to propose it, and even were 
one found rash enough to do so, it is 
not probable that the country or 
Parliament would now sanction so 
bold and hazardous a measure, be- 
cause it would be at best but an 
experiment, and this parties who talk 
so glibly about State purchase appear 
altogether to lose sight of. 

But even if the purchase was now 
feasible, we contend it would not be 
desirable, more especially as regards 
Ireland. It was one of the great 
recommendations of joint-stock en- 
terprise, when first broached in Ire- 
land, that public companies so con- 
stituted would naturally present a 
sort of school] to instruct and train 
men in business habits and industrial 
pursuits. On this ground the pro- 
motion of public companies gene- 
rally was warmly advocated, and 
railway companies in particular were 
looked upon as likely to be pro- 
ductive of great moral and social 
good, by bringing the landed gentry 
and the commercial classes into a 
relationship which hitherto had not 
existed. The old squireen, as well 
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as the higher aristocratic pride of 
caste, had been accustomed to regard 
mere trade as a degrading pursuit, 
unworthy of an “ Irish gentleman ;” 
and thus, between the commercial 
classes generally and the so-called 
aristocracy, a great wall of demarca- 
tion had been built up, which had 
no tendency to promote social pro- 
gress, or advance the public good in 
any way. To such an extent was 
this spirit of exclusiveness carried, 
that it was generally a fundamental 
rule of aristocratic clubs that no 
person who was “in trade ” himself, 
or whose father had been, should be 
eligible to become a member. It is 
strange that the first exception made 
was in favour of “ wine merchants,” 
because, we suppose, they were a 
class of traders with whom the 
aristocracy were brought more im- 
mediately into personal contact, 
and, besides, there was generally a 
money-lending interest combined 
with trading in choice vintages. 
Now, undoubtedly the establish- 
ment of joint-stock companies had a 
decided tendency to effect breaches 
in the silly wall of exclusiveness 
thus erected—to undermine and 
raze its foundations. Self-interest 
made members of the aristocracy 
become directors and shareholders, 
and they were thus brought into 
contact with members of commercial 
classes with whom, socially, they 
had no intercourse. With the increase 
of railway companies, the good effects 
of such commercial association natu- 
rally increased also, and we believe 
a great deal of good has flowed, and 
is still flowing from this source. So 
thoroughly convinced, indeed, are we 
of the moral and social advantages 
that have resulted from the associa- 
tion together in the management 
of railway and other companies of 
persons not only belonging to dif- 
ferent grades in society, but of diverse 
opinions, both politically and re- 
ligiously, that we would regard it as 
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a very great evil, were the area of 
joint-stock enterprise in Ireland in- 
vaded and diminished, as it most 
assuredly would necessarily be, 
should the Railways be purchased by 
the State, and the existing com- 
panies abolished. 

With respect to the debate that 
took place on Mr. Blennerhassett’s 
motion, we certainly must admit 
that the Home Rulers did not scin- 
tiliate as brilliant and shining lights 
usually do. Clearly, they are not the 
effulgent luminaries in St. Stephen’s 
that they appear in the Irish he- 
misphere. We were treated to 
nothing but the most vapid of vapid 
common-place. The question was 
not taken up and discussed by any 
one of them with the ordinary com- 
prehensiveness and ability that we 
would assuredly find in a debating 
society. It was not looked at from 
either a national or an imperial 
point of view. 

If we consider the question with 
relation to the principles and interests 
involved, as well as its bearings on 
the trade, commerce, industry, and 
locomotive intercommnnication of 
the country, it assuredly assumes 
proportions of magnitude and gra- 
vity, yet not one Irish member 
seemed to comprehend its greatness 
or to be sensible of its connection 
with vital principles of political 
science, or aware of its bearings as 
regards the doctrines and policy of 
practical statesmanship. There did 
not appear to be a single mind 
among the whole band of Home 
Rulers capable of embracing and 
dealing with the varied aspects 
of the question as its importance 
merited. 

Mr. Blennerhassett’s great argu- 
ment to sustain his motion was of 
the usual suicidal character observ- 
able whenever Home Rulers attempt 
to reason— 

‘‘' There were 50,000,0002.,” he said, 
* now paid in Ireland for transit, and 
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ff Parliament would take steps which 
would reduce that great weight on the 
country, they would bring increased 
comfort and prosperity to the land.”— 
Standard, April 29, 1874. 


Now, in the name of common 
sense what does this mean? Is it 
pretended, for a moment, that the 
Imperial Legislature is to provide 


Sree tickets for Irish railway traffic ? 


for really this appears to be what 
Mr. Blennerhassett means and 
wants, if he had any rational mean- 
ing at all. What has the amount 
paid annually for railway transit to 
do with a national grievance ? does 
it not rather betoken a national 
blessing? Are we not to regard 
increased traffic, increased transit, 
and increased receipts from all 
sources as indubitable signs of an 
increasing wholesome agricultural 
and commercial activity? — as 
evidences of increasing strength and 
prosperity, rather than of weakness 
and decay? 

It is scarcely worth while to ques- 
tion the accuracy of the statement 
that ‘* 50,000,000/. are now paid in 
Ireland for transit.” We heartily 
wish the assertion was true, but we 
cannot believe it. On turning to 
the infallible Thom, we find that 
the total receipts from all sources 
of traffic in 18°2 amounted to 





2,421,265/. Where, then, did 
Mr. Blennerhassett obtain his 
50,000,000/. ? 


During the year 1872 there 
were 16,327,416 passengers con- 
voyed, at a cost of 1,134,283/. 
1,286,982/, was received for goods 
and all other descriptions of traffic. 
Now, does Mr. Blennerhassett 
seriously mean that the Imperial 
Exchequer should be taxed to allow 
Irish passengers to travel free, or at 
greatly reduced rates, and that other 
traffic should be treated likewise ? 
This, he says, “ would bring in- 
creased comfort and prosperity to 
the Jand.” No doubt it would serve 
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a good many people, but it is absurd 
to suppose it would benefit the 
country at large. 

Mr. MacCarthy Downing was 
quite as rational as the member for 
Kerry. He declared that the 
“Trish members were unanimous 
on the subject, so were the landed 
proprietors, and they ought not to 
be overridden by the Scotch and 
English members.” We deny the 
asserted “unanimity,” there is no 
evidence of it; but even admitting 
it to exist, are we to understand 
that if Irish members and landed 
proprietors are unanimousin their de- 
sire to help themselves outofthe Impe- 
rial ‘Treasury, the Scotchand English 
are to refrain from interference ? 
This is rather strange doctrine, 
even for a Home Ruler to ad- 
vance. 

There was one gentleman who 
opposed the motion. He is a Home 
Ruler professedly, and we may 
safely affirm that his speech was 
fully as sensible, and every whit as 
practical, as any that emanated from 
his colleagues. Mr. O’Gorman is 
one of the members for Waterford, 
and his speech deserves to be pre- 
served as a choice specimen of 
Home-Rule sense and oratory. He 
said :— 

‘As it was his intention to vote 
against the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Kerry, he must explain his 
vote. It was not necessary that he 
should change his sex and become a 
Cassandra (roars of laughter) for the 
purpose of prophesying that if they 
gave over the Irish railways to the 
English Government, three wecks 
would not elapse before every Irish- 
man employed on them would be sent 
about his business (cheers and laugh- 
ter), and every man, from the chief 
superintendent down to the lowest 
porter, would be brought over from 
England and put into the places of 
those dismissed, who would be told to 
go to America, or to ‘go to hell or 
Connaught’ (loud cries of ‘ Order,’ 
cheers, and loud laughter). 
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“The Speaker reminded the hon, 
member that his language was not 
parliamentary. 

‘*Mr, O’Gorman sincerely begged 
pardon. He bowed to the decision of 
the Speaker, and sincerely asked par- 
don (cheers). He wished to tell them 
plainly that if the Government were 
allowed to dabble in the Irish railways, 
there would be an end of those rail- 
ways (laughter). Let Irishmen nourish 
their own railways; let them keep 
Englishmen away from their manage- 
ment, and they would go on better, 
He had a sincere respect for that most 
talented young gentleman the member 
for Kerry (loud laughter), but he felt 
bound to vote against his resolution 
(renewed laughter).” 


It is obvious that in rejecting 
Alderman Delahunty and electing 
Mr. O’Gorman, Waterford has not 
lost by the exchange. We need 
only further remark that, on two 
divisions, the House rejected the 
motion by majorities of 185 and 
176. We may now regard the 
question as decisively settled, and 
we are glad of it, for the sooner 
delusions of the kind are dispelled 
the better. A great practical ques- 
tion, however, remains to be con 
sidered, and if the Irish members 
would only be sensible and practical, 
we believe there is every disposition 
on the part of both the Government 
and Parliament to deal with it 
fairly. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most 
pressing wants of Ireland is the 
completion of its railway system. 
It is computed that about five 
millions sterling would be required 
to construct and open necessary new 
lines and extensions, and the ques- 
tion for decision is, how can this 
sum be obtained? 

We proposed on a former occasion 
that the counties and baronies to be 
benetited should join in guarantee- 
ing a certain dividend on the capital 
expended, but we are aware that at 
present the system by which the 
consent of the cess-payers is ob- 
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tained, or assumed, is not by any 
means satisfactory. This was ad- 
mitted in the debate on the O’Con- 
nor Don’s motion. Baronial guar- 
antees in principle were not objected 
to, but it was reasonably cnough 
contended that the cess-payers. who 
had to provide the guarantees, 
should be consulted in the first in- 
stance, and not be saddled with tax- 
ation without their consent. The 
Secretary for Ireland, Sir M. Beach, 
said,— 

‘* There was no doubt that the system 
of guarantees was fraught with peculiar 
difficulties. These guarantees might be 
abused by engineers, contractors, and 
lawyers for their own benefit, and they 
ought to be hedged round by as com- 
plete restrictions as could be invented. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
without this system many railways 
which were now producing considerable 
benefit to the country would never 
have been constructed, and they should 
therefore not hastily condemn the sys- 
tem, but see how they could apply it with 
the least risk. Whatever might be the 
merits of the grand jury he did not 
think that they were the proper body 
to authorize a guarantee for a railway 
company, and he also regarded the as- 
sociated cess-payers in baronial sessions 
as an insufficient tribunal to express a 
decided opinion on a guarantee.” 

He then went on to remark, that 
the more the matter was looked into 
the clearer would it be seen that the 
true solution lay in an amendment 
of the grand jury system. In this 
we thoroughly agree. The system 
is antiquated, cumbersome, and very 
unsatisfactory, and its reconstruction 
is one of those practical measures 
which Ireland most urgently re- 
quires. The Chief Secretary, who 
has displayed rare sound sense and 
practical ability since he has entered 
on office, has promised that the 
immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment will be given to the reform of 
the grand jury laws, and of course 
this will provide for the cess-payers 
being duly consulted before pledged 
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to guarantee railway dividends. In 
all cases where they are duly con- 
sulted, the matter clearly explained, 
and the bona fides made mauifest, 
we feel assured no difficulty would 
be experienced in obtaining guar. 
antees to any necessary amount, 

Now, it is admitted on all hands, 
that the completion of the railway 
system would be an immense boon 
to Ireland, while without material 
aid there is no hope that the neces- 
sary lines will be constructed for 
generations to come. There is no 
material civilizer like the iron way. 
Ignorance, superstition, bad habits, 
and local prejudices are startled by 
the steam-whistle, and gradually but 
surely vanish. All interests are 
served, the general improvement of 
the country is advanced, and its 
prosperity promoted and secured. 

We consider that the interests of 
Treland require the immediate com- 
pletion of u well-devised system of 
railways, and we confess we see no 
prospect whatever of this being ob- 
tained unless actively promoted by 
the government. As a rule we are 
against government interference in 
matters more properly within the 
sphere of private enterprise, but 
there is no rule without an excep- 
tion, and in the case of Irish railway 
wants a strong and clear case for 
interference can be sustained. 

The scheme we venture to pro- 
pose is very simple, and will involve 
no tax on the Imperial Exchequer, 
and, indeed, no pecuniary loss to any 
parties. All that is wanted is Im- 
perial aid given on perfectly ade- 
quate security. 

We propose that a Royal Com- 
mission should be forthwith ap- 
pointed to take the whole railway 
system of Ireland into consideration, 
with a view to determining what 
new lines should be constructed, and 
what extensions of existing lines are 
necessary, in order to make the sys- 
tem thoroughly complete,” Such a 
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commission should have full power 
to obtain information from existing 
boards of directors, and take evi- 
dence generally. 

We have said it has been esti- 
mated that about five millions ster- 
ling would be required to construct 
all the additional lines necessary to 
open up every district in Ireland to 
the advantages of railway communi- 
cation. Of course this would be a 
matter for the Royal Commission to 
examine and determine. The com- 
missioners should decide on a com- 
plete scheme. This done, it would 
then be for Government to arrange 
how the work of construction should 
be carried out. 

In the case of extensions of exist- 
ing lines this might be done by ad- 
vances to existing companies, while 
new independent lines could be con- 
structed by the Board of Works, but 
into details of this nature we need 
not enter. 

The financial point is the main 
consideration, and this we would 
provide for by Government making 
the necessary advances, and obtain- 
ing from the counties guarantees for 
repayment with interest. Money 
could thus be obtained on the cheap- 
est terms, and we all know that rail- 
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ways constructed on the principle of 
cash payments are the best and most 
economical. 

Now, were such a plan as we pro- 
pose honestly carried out, the 
Government could lose nothing. 
Admitting that for a time the rail- 
ways constructed would not pay the 
Government interest, still the cess- 
payers of the districts served would 
have to pay a very trifling annual 
charge in comparison with the great 
compensating advantages conferred, 
And, undoubtedly, in time, the new 
lines would be absorbed by, or amal- 
gamated with, existing companies; 
and after the Government debt was 
cleared off, the balance could be 
applied in relief of county rates, so 
that ultimately, under a sound sys- 
tem of management, no loss would 
fall on any one, while a vast ines- 
timable benefit would have been 
conferred on the country. 

We offer these suggestions with 
an earnest desire that they may not 
fall on barren soil, and with a 
thorough conviction that if taken 
up by the present Government more 
will be done to promote the material 
prosperity, the moral and social pro- 
gress of Ireiand, than could be 
effected by any other measure. 


THE IRISH 


When will Irish members learn to 
consider measures in the simple light 
of common practical sense? It is 
not consistent with a becoming self- 
respect, nor is it creditable to the 
country that its representatives 
should make themselves ridiculous 
by bringing matters before Parlia- 
ment that have not been properly 
considered, and propose motions 
based on untenable assumptions. 
This was the case with Mr. Synan, 
who wants Government protection 
and fostering and subsidizing for the 
fisheries of Ireland; and he grounded 
his demand on the plea that the 


FISHERIES. 


fisheries of Scotland were so en- 
couraged. 

Now, the answer to this part of 
the case is plain and conclusive— 
the fisheries of Scotland are not en- 
couraged by grants or bounties. 
The old and corrupt system of 
bounties was abolished long ago, 
and very properly so. It is true 
that in the estimates a sum of 12,475/. 
appears as nominally applied for 
the promotion of Scotch fisheries, 
but, as was explained, 2300/. of 
that sum was the cost of one of Her 
Majesty's cutters to maintain the 
police of the seas, and 3000/. for 
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maintaining piers and harbours, 
which left 7175/., while the fees for 
branding paid into the Treasury 
amounted to 7000/., thus leaving 
only 175/. as actually devoted to 
fishery purposes. 

In comparison with this the sum of 
21,014/, was noted as appropriated 
to Ireland—12,340/. for harbours, 
6300. for fishery piers, and 2374/. 
for fishery inspectors. This, as 
compared with the case of Scotland, 
did not tell very advantageously for 
Ireland, and there never was a 
clearercase of how unpleasant, if not 
odious, comparisons generally are, 
especially when thoughtlessly and 
improperly instituted. 

It must be admitted that the sea- 
fishery is not cultivated in Ireland as 
it should be. It is a branch of in- 
dustry capable of rich development, 
but enterprise and patient persever- 
ance are wanting. England and 
Scotland have nearly twice the 
number of vessels engaged in sea 
fisheries that Ireland has, while 
there is a far more marked difference 
in the amount of tonnage. The 
number of boats and the tonnage, 
as registered under the Act of 1858, 
is as follows :— 


Boats. Tonnage. 
England .., 14,237 ... 140,535 
Scotland ... 14,451 ... 92,595 
Treland...... 8,450 .. 28,601 


Now, admitting that Ireland is 
very backward in working the sea 
fisheries, the question arises, how 
can so important a branch of in- 
dustry be best promoted? Is it by 
returning to the exploded and cor- 
rupt system of bounties, of which 
Sir M. Beach truly said— 


“That system was the worst and 
most wasteful that could be applied 
to any industry. (Hear, hear.) Boun- 
ties had once been in force, but were 
now abolished, and it would never do 
to renew them. Whilst it was in ex- 
istence the system had fostered every 
species of jobbery and mismanagement. 
As bounties were paid in proportion tg 
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the number of fish that were caught, 
all kinds of devices were resorted to in 
order to obtain a share of the money, 
Fishing vessels were even chartered, 
taken out to Scotland, and filled with 
fish, which were brought back to 
Ireland, and the bounty claimed, 
(Laughter.) As an illustration of the 
badness of the system, he might men- 
tion that during ten years 163,000), 


given as bounties cost no less than 
68,0001. to distribute. Parliament 


would, 
system, 


therefore, never revert to that 
(Hear. hear.)” 

Certainly not, nor would it be de. 
sirable. Any branch of industry 
that requires the encouragement of 
bounties to stimulate production, or 
protection to guard against com- 
petition, is not ‘worth having, for it 
can be of no real value to a country, 
and can never form a true element 
of national wealth and prosperity. 
Instead of coming before Parliament 
suing for bounties, i in forma pauperis, 
it would be well if the so-called 
“patriotic members” simply con- 
sidered why it is that the sea fish- 
eries of England, Scotland, the 
Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands 
are in a prosperous condition, while 
in Ireland they languish and are not 
properly worked. It is idle to allege 
that any legislative encouragement 
is given to the former which is not 
shared by Ireland, because it is 
totally untrue. The real cause is to 
be found in the different habits of 
industy in which the fishermen of 
the several countries have been nur- 
tured and trained. It may not b: 
pleasant to be reminded of this, bu: 
why is it that the fishermen of Gal- 
way, for example, are poor and 
spiritless in the pursuit of their in- 
dustry, while those of Penzance are 
well-to-do, active, enterprising, and 
prosperous? Simply because they 
are totally different in nurture, in 
industrial training, and thrifty 
habits. 

It may be that the fishermen of 
Cornwall, of the Isle of Man, and 
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of the Channel Islands, are not as 
deeply imbued with flash politics as 
their brethren of Kinsale, Arklow, 
or Galway, but they are thoroughly 
skilled in their calling, have a manly 
sense of independence, and display 
thrifty, industrious habits. They 
swarm around the Irish coast, and 
crowd our harbours during the mac- 
kerel and herring seasons in well- 
appointed smacks, cutters, luggers, 
and yawls, and even the French 
visit us, while they all form a re- 
markable contrast to the native 
fisherman, his boat, and its fittings. 

Why, we again ask, is this? Is 
not the answer to be found in the 
same causes that have made Ulster 
a hive of thrifty industry, self- 
dependent and prosperous, while 
Munster, for example, more favoured 
by soil, climate, and natural advan- 
tages generally, is comparatively 
without manufactories, while the 
population delight more in the sedi- 
tion of politics than in the pursuits 
of honest and manly industry. 

If, then, we want to improve the 
fishing industry of Ireland, the way 
to do so is not by begging petitions 
to Parliament for bounties to fisher- 
men; not by whining to Govera- 
ment for assistance to do for them 
what they have not the honest spirit 
and pride of independence to do for 
themselves, but by teaching them 
two things—first, to learn their 
business and become skilled in 
it, and, second, to follow it with 
steadiness and thrift. This in- 
volves a great moral change for the 
better in the habits of the men. 
Lazy, self-contented indolence and 
ignorance must be superseded by a 
true, manly desire to thrive by self: 
reliant industry. This is what is so 
largely wanted. 

While we are entirely opposed to 
the vicious system of grants and 
bounties, we agree with the fishery 
inspectors, that much good may be 
done by the judicious extension of 
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re-productive loans among indus- 
trious fishermen of good character 
who may be in want of pecuniary 
aid. This should be conducted with 
great caution and judgment, and 
Sir M. Beach said he would be pre- 
pared on the part of the Govern- 
ment to advise the grant of such 
loans, if the Irish members consented 
to the appropriation of a certain 
fund for that purpose.. 


‘‘ His proposal, which he submitted 
to the consideration of the House, 
would be this. A fund was in existence 
called the Irish reproductive loan 
fund. Originally subscribed at the 
time of the Irish famine in 1822, it 
existed till its managers got into diffi- 
culties, when the balance of the fund 
was, by Act of Parliament, transferred 
tothe Treasury. It was enacted that it 
should be applied to charitable or use- 
ful public purposes not provided for by 
local rates, and portions of it, in the 
carrying out of thatintention, had been 
lent to improve harbours, build town 
halls, and form public parks. Those 
were certainly not objects which the 
founders of the fund would have as- 
sisted. This fund now amounted to 
38,000/., and his proposal was to intro- 
duce and pass this session a Bill giving 
powers to apply the fund to the pur- 
poses contemplated in the motion of 
the hon. member for the county of 
Limerick; but he would not seek to 
press it, if those for whose benefit it was 
devised did not desire it. (Hear ,hear.) 
Now this we consider a very excel- 
lent proposal. The sum of 38,000/., 
as a fund out of which to make 
small loans to industrious and de- 
serving fishermen, would be a boon, 
and productive of good, because this 
system has been tried, and under 
careful management has been found 
to give great relief and encourage- 
ment to poor fishermen. A Society 


for Bettering the Condition of the 


Poor of Ireland has been in active 
operation for some years, and one of 
its principal objects is to encourage 
the coast fisheries by advancing 
loans, free of interest, repayable by 
instalments ; and it is highly credit- 
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able to the judicious management of 
the society, as well as to the fisher- 
men who were the recipients of its 
loans, that although 26,000/. had 
been lent in small sums, not a shil- 
ling had been lost. 

Now here is a society already in 
useful existence by means of which 
the loan system could be judiciously 
extended. If the fund of 38,000/. 
was vested in the trustees of this 
society, among whom we observe 
the names of the Lord Mayor, and 
Governor of the Bank of Ireland for 
the time being, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, Sir Edward Borough, Sir 
Ralph §. Cusack, Thomas Hone, 
Esq., and others of equal standing 
and influence—if, we say, this fund 
of 38,000/. was vested in the trustees 
of this society, it could be employed 
with the society’s own capital, and 
the cost of loaning it out would be 
nil, This would be a great advan- 
tage; besides, from having been for 
years in successful operation, the 
society has all its machinery perfect 
and has acquired valuable expe- 
rience. 

One might have thought that 
boastful patriots, who so ardently 
profess themselves desirous to pro- 
mote the development of Irish in- 
dustrial interests, would have eagerly 
embraced Sir M. Beach’s proposal, 
but Irish patriots are not like other 
men. What they want are plausible 
topics to represent as grievances, 
and rant about as “ the consequences 
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of Saxon misgovernment.” These 
pests of Irish politics were well re- 
presented by Mr. MacCarthy Down- 


ing, who— 


‘* Expressed his surprise and indigna- 
tion at the suggestion of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that the surplus 
famine fund, raised, in 1822, and now 
devoted to the improvement of agricul- 
ture in Ireland, should be applied: to the 
improvement of the deep sea fisheries 
of that country. He should oppose it 
in every possible way.” 


Such is the patriotism of Irish 
patriots ; and it is well that the 
fishery interest should know who 
are its true friends. The loaning 
of 38,000/. to the agricultural inte- 
rest cannot be a matter of great 
moment, but, at all events, the fish- 
ing interest might be permitted to 
share in that sum. But no ; Irish 
patriots would not have it. At pre- 
sent the 38,000/. is devoted to aid 
the agriculture of only ten out of 
the thirty-two counties in Ireland ; 
but the proposal of Sir M. Beach 
to bring in a Bill to devote this sum 
to the encouragement of the fish- 
eries would not be listened to, and 
he accordingly declined the ungra- 
cious task of attempting to force his 
proposal, all excellent as it is, on a 
faction of representatives, who are 
as much out of place in Parliament 
as would be a fifth wheel to a coach, 
and who reflect no credit on the 
country that has committed the 
unpardonable folly of electing them. 
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